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tion you are given an opportunity for both fun 
and profit in the interesting Guessing Contest 
described below. Remember, these unusual offers 
are good during May only, so make up your mind 
right now to win one or more of these super- 
awards, and act promptly before it is too late. \ 
These special values will not be repeated. 


Here are three super-value premiums which you 
may secure by a little effort during the month of 
May. Super-value because they offer you. the 
greatest return for your success in getting new 
subscribers for The Youth’s 
Companion of any premium of- 
fers we have ever made. In addi- . 








You will find it easy to get subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion. Show the magazine in homes where there are 
young people. Point out the complete book-length story in 
each issue, the short stories, feature articles, and depart- 
ments. Send us-the subscription money, and we will 
promptly forward the premiums you select. 
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S! LY turn a handle grip 
. .. the cloth is wrung! 
No straining of back or wrists. 
Your hands stay clean, dry, 
and safe —no wrinkles, no redness. 
You can use hotter water, too. The 
cloth is of a special type and absorbs 
more water than most cloths twice its 
size. Quickly converted into a dry floor- 
polishing mop by inserting clean, dry 
cloth. Betty Bright can be set to glide 
close along the baseboard and into cor- 
ners — never streaking or splashing as 
swishy-tailed mops do. 





Identify 

These Famous 

Americansand 
Win a Prize 


Are you familiar with the leading 
personages of today, and earlier days 
of American history? Here are pen 
portraits of nine characters you 
should surely know by sight. There 
is fun and possible reward for you 
in identifying the nine correctly. 
Here’s our offer: 


$50 in PRIZES! 


Make out a list of names identifying the No. 9 
persons ‘pictured above, and send this to us ; 
with a new subscription order not later than 





Racing Model 
Aeroplane 


OYS! Be the first in your community to 
build and fly this wonderful new air- 
plane model racer. Learn the principles of 
real flying. Lindbergh and other famous 
pilots say : ‘‘Start with models.” The ‘M-35” 
pictured above will give you a big thrill. It is 
2% feet long, with more than two feet wing 
spread! And powerful — you'll say so when 
you see it zoom from your hand on flights of 








Regularly given for one subscrip- 


May 31. In return we will not only send you Be Si h fifth of ile! P fi 
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on Page 250 with all parts cut to fit exactly. Your plane 
is made completely ready to fly in almost no 
time. Set includes entirely finished 
9¥%-inch propellers, ribs, spars, fu- 
selage and cross bones. No nails or 
tacks. Para rubbers provide motive 
power. Automatic winder for motor 
and official model airplane builder’s 
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VUoLuME 102 


Instantly the great beast reared up, dragging the heavy trap and baring his huge teeth. Eric was now within arm's length of him, 


ITH a roar from her steam 
whistle, the tug boat pulled 
the schooner Swan away from 
the wharf. The Swan’s deck 
was crowded with passengers, 
and their eyes were turned toward the 
mysterious northern seas that lay ahead of 
them, for the Swan was Alaska bound. 

On the after deck stood Eric Donaldson, 
a strongly-built boy of eighteen. He had 
blue eyes and a square chin—he was the type 
you recognize at first sight for a good athlete 
and also a boy who is capable in his 
classroom work and popular among his 
ellows. 

If the truth be told, however, Eric Don- 
aldson was feeling neither capable nor pop- 
ular as the schooner Swan put to sea. There 
were eighty passengers on board, all grown 
men and all headed for the gold fields that 
ad been newly discovered in Alaska. In the 
midst of this crowd of men, all of whom 
seemed to have partners or to belong to a 
Party, Eric felt lonely. The jokes that were 
passed from man to man, the snatches of 
Song and the other evidences of good fellow- 
ship and joyful expectation made this boy 
eel his isolation all the more keenly. 

With relief he noticed that a young man 
named Cornish was approaching him with 
obviously friendly intentions. Cornish had 
a pleasant voice and a smile that matched 
it. Eric had frequently encountered him 
while the ship was being loaded for her voy- 
age. He had thought that Cornish hung 
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stooping forward and still keeping his left arm forward. (See page 212) 


THE GOLD HE FOUND 


A Full-length Book Complete in This Issue 
By C. H. Claudy 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES L. LAssELL 


back from the hard work. Perhaps this was 
not shirking on Cornish’s part; perhaps it 
was only the natural thing for a young man 
who did not seem very strong physically, 
but who evidently knew a great deal about 
life in the open and in the roughest parts of 
the world. 

“Not scared, are you?” asked Cornish, 
observing the look on Eric’s face. 

“T guess not. I’m feeling sort of out of 
things, being so green,” admitted Eric. 

“You seem mighty fresh for a fellow who 
did so much heed sonal loading up.” 

“I’ve been in training. Just stopped foot- 
ball last month.” 

“You were at school, eh?” 

“Yes, Ingleside Prep. I was going to 
Harvard this fall, but Father died, and I 
wanted—” 

Eric checked himself, not knowing whether 
to give his full confidence to this friendly 
stranger. 

“You wanted some excitement, eh? You 
wanted to join the gold rush?” 

‘‘Not for excitement,” said Eric, seriously. 
“‘Mother hasn’t as much money as she needs, 
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and so—and so I took what my father left 
to me and came out here.” 

“Hoping to turn a little stake into a big 
one,” said Cornish. ‘‘Well, you came to the 
right place. I like your looks, Donaldson, and 
I am going to make you a proposition. My 
partner couldn’t come with me. Everyone 
has to bunk up with somebody. How would 
you like to go it double with me?” 

Eric never hesitated. The idea that some- 
body wanted him went straight to his heart. 
He mumbled an acceptance, so hastily that 
Cornish was surprised. Five minutes later, 
however, the young man and the boy looked 
like close friends, and Cornish was telling 
Eric many stories of life in camp. 


Like Eric, Cornish was one of the “‘after- - 


cabin crowd” on the Swan. Packed into the 
small deck-house were five other men: 
Malone and Durgin, partners, Mueller, 
Dennis and an older, better-educated man 
named Elton. 

All these, as Eric soon learned, had long 
experience in taking care of themselves. 
The comforts which he missed, such as clean 
sheets and warm water for bathing, evidently 
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meant nothing to them. They were the kind 
of men who surged into Alaska in three 
ee waves, when the gold rush was at its 

eight. The first great rush was to the 
Klondike. Then men hurried to the Copper 
River district; and last of all, they went to 
Nome. Eric and his traveling companions 
were bound for Valdez and the Copper 
River, where gold, according to the reports 
then current, could be had by picking it up. 
Men were said to be growing fabulously 
wealthy overnight. If it were true that one 
could make a fortune in a month, why work 
for a pittance? 

That was the question which brought men 
to Alaska—just as it had brought their 
fathers to California in 1849. Clerks and busi- 
ness men, adventurers and workingmen, 
farmers and college students dropped tools, 
pens and books and hurried to the Pacific 
Coast. There, only half outfitted for the 
most part, and with no knowledge of the 
perils and hardships ahead of them, they 
fought for places on ships bound to the new 
Eldorado. 


| tha DONALDSON, although younger 
than any other passenger on the Swan, 
was physically stronger than many of 
them and was better outfitted, too. When 
his new partner, Cornish, went over Eric’s 
outfit he smilingly observed that Eric had 
not been cheated. 
“A lot of greenhorns buy useless food, 
tools and clothes,” said Cornish. ‘‘You seem 
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to have picked out good stuff. But what do 
you want with dynamite?” 

He pointed to a brown box, bound in iron. 

“IT know this will be placer mining, not 
quartz,” said Eric. ‘“‘But I know just a little 
about dynamite, and how it can move rocks 
or trees. The sticks in this box are harmless, 
unless used with fuses and caps. So I brought 
it along—and I have an idea it will be 
useful.” 

Never was a prophecy more abundantly 
fulfilled than this one. 

But before any mining could be done, the 
Swan had to complete her long and hazardous 
voyage to Valdez. Eric visited all parts of the 
little ship, amazed that men could stand 
being packed together so closely as they were 
in the Swan’s hold and forward cabin. 
Warranted by tonnage and crew to carry 
only ten passengers, the Swan was carrying 
eighty in defiance of the shipping laws. 

There was little to do on board except eat 
and sleep. Some of the passengers played 
checkers all day. There was always great 
excitement at the sight of a sail ora porpoise, 
and some men wasted ammunition by shoot- 
ing at sea gulls. The life was monotonous, 
but Eric—happy in Cornish’s friendship— 
found pleasure in the lift and heave of the 
vessel under his feet and in the panorama of 
open sea. 

“You're fortunate in wx 4 able to go out 
on your own,” said Cornish one morning. 
“I'm on a grub stake from my family. They 
live in Ohio, and they have plenty of money; 
but they won’t give much to me.” 

“T have only a little,’’ Eric said. ‘Father 
left a letter for me.” 

Taking a folded paper from his pocket, he 
read aloud: 

‘‘My dear boy: This money is yours. Do 
nnsihing with it. Try to make it a starting 
point. Remember there is never much gained 
without some risk, but also that there is not 
always gain where there is risk.” 

Eric put his father’s letter back in his 
pocket, and spoke softly: 

“T have the best mother in the world, and 
I want to do something for her. Dad didn’t 
say anything about that in his letter. He 
wouldn't lay commands on me through the 
years, but I know he expected me to use my 
money to make more, so that Mother can 
have some luxuries and not have to work all 
her life. That's really why I’m here.” 

“Well, you are certainly taking a big risk, 
investing several thousand dollars on a 
chance like this.” 

“Tt isn’t several thousand,’ answered 
Eric. “It was eight hundred. My trip and 
outfit have cost four hundred and thirty-five 
dollars.” 

“Speaking of money,” remarked Cornish, 
“my money belt’s wearing out. Can you 
lend me a needle and thread? I haven’t much 
money, but. I need what I have.’’» 

That night the Swan, now well up the 
Alaska coast and with her bows ice-laden 
from the freezing spray, ran into a storm. 
The waves were mountain high, and the 
Swan was at best a slow boat. At last Cap- 
tain Hicks had to turn ‘tail and run before 
the wind. ' 

Nobody went to bed that night, and it was 
a cheerless crowd that sat waiting for some- 
thing to eat the next morning. An extra big 
conan had stove in the galley during- the 
night, and it took two carpenters and two 
sailors to repair it so that Jerry, the cookee, 
could get breakfast. Jerry was a thick-set 
young fellow, with squinting eyes, and on 
account of his youth Eric had tried to make 
friends with him. 

The sea fell during the following day. 
Eric, not yet accustomed to loss of sleep, 
turned in, dead tired, after helping Cornish 
to repair the tattered money belt. Eric fell 
asleep almost instantly. Once he awoke with 
a start, thinking he felt a hand upon his 
back. Seeing no one, he nudged: his bunkie 
over a little, to get room, and went to sleep 
again. 

He awoke in the morning unrefreshed and 
tired. At breakfast, he suddenly turned pale, 
stood up and tore open his shirt. Thrusting 
~ hand inside, he felt for his own money 

1 


t. 
“T’'ve been robbed!” he cried. “‘My money 
belt’s gone!” 


in the after cabin was remarkable. 

Malone was the quickest to act. He 
seized Eric by the-arm, turned him around 
and showed the crowd a slit across the back 
of his shirt. 

“That's where it went,” said Malone. 
“The thief slit your clothes and cut off your 
belt. You must have been sleeping sound not 
to notice it.” 


Ts effect of this statement on the men- 
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Nobody spoke for a minute. Then came 
the level voice of Mr. Elton. 

“How much money did you have?” he 
asked. 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars was in 
the belt, and half of it was in gold,’’ answered 
Eric. ‘‘It’s all I had, except a few small bills.”’ 

“Do you suspect anyone?”’ 

“No. Nobody knew I had this money, ex- 
cept Cornish.” Eric gave his bunkie a smile. 

“T think we should all give you a chance 
to assure yourself that none of us is guilty,” 
said Elton. ‘‘I should be very glad to have my 
person and my bags omalel” 

“Me too,” said Durgin; and all the others 
assented, with one exception. 

“What good will it do to search us?” said 
Cornish. “If anyone here took the money 
he would hide it, wouldn’t he? It’s rather 
cold for stripping.’’ 

But Cornish was overruled by Mr. Elton. 
Each man removed his clothes in turn, 
emptying pockets, bags and bunk. Elton 
and Malone made a close search everywhere, 
finally searching each other. Then, by the 
captaih’s authority, an equally careful inves- 
tigation was made among all the other pas- 
sengers, but in vain. 

“The thief has found a way of hiding it,” 

said Mr. Elton. ‘I’m afraid there is nothing 
we can do for you, boy. You are broke. I’m 
sorry.” : 
“And I’m sorry, too,” said Cornish. “I 
haven’t very much, and it isn’t really mine, 
you know,—I'm only grub-staked,—but I 
will see you through. Or do you want to sell 
me your outfit and go home?” 

“Go home? Quit? I should say not.” ; 

That night as Eric, still thunderstruck by 
his misfortune, watched the foam of the 
combers racing by, Jerry, the cookee, came up 
and expressed his regret, saying that he had 


persuaded the captain to speak to every man 
of the crew, in case the thief were among 
them. 

Except for the captain himself, Mr. Elton 
and Cornish, every man on board—even 
hard-working little Jerry—was an object of 
suspicion to Eric. Rough men like Malone 
might easily yield to the temptation of rob- 
bing a boy, for all Eric knew to the contrary. 
He felt that he was matching a boy’sstrength 
and wits against men—and that he had no 
chance to succeed against them. 

Nobody seemed to take any great interest 
in his loss. Mr. Elton, who was a property 
owner in Dawson, exercised a certain author- 
ity over the other men in the after cabin; but 

r. Elton had done all he could. Only Cor- 
nish had come forward with any definite 
we of helping Eric. The others seemed 

ardly to realize that Eric existed at all. 

When they turned in that evening, the 
Alaska coast was but a dim shadow on the 
horizon. Next morning the Swan was close 
inshore, moving up a narrow passage be- 
tween rocky cliffs on which evergreen trees 
grew. Their branches were vividly conspic- 
uous against the somber black crags. The 
mountains all about were capped with snow, 
and the Swan cut through water as green as 
emeralds. 

‘Where are we?”’ asked Eric. 

“Entrance to the sound,” grunted Malone. 
“We'll be landing in a day or so.”’ 

“What’s the first thing we do when we 
land?"’ 

“We start trailing our outfits over the 
glacier,"’ answered Cornish. “That's why we 
are coming to Valdez. The glacier between 
the mountains is the only practical pass into 
the gold country.” 

Eric watched the forbidding shore ahead 
of the ship. 


Eric colored. Cornish 
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“You've been my bunkie on the ship,” 
said Cornish. ‘‘Do you want to hook up with 
me on the trail? Of course, you've had some 
bad luck, and it ought to teach you to be 
more careful; and you're only a boy and not 
a man. But I think I could show you howto 
get along.” 

At this frank statement of his deficiencies, 

i was perfectly right. 
Eric knew that it is not always wise to accept 
the first offer of partnership that comesalong, 
But he was still lonely, still lacking in om 
dence. He put out his hand to Cornish with a 
smile. 

“I’m not much good, I know,” said Eric. 
“But if you will put up with me, I'll do my 
best to learn.” 

“That’s the way to talk. One man can't 
do anything here. Two can get along fine. 
You need money. Sell your tent, cooking 
outfit and tools. My set is enough. To make 
things square, you can buy a hundred pounds 
4 sugar. Neither of us has enough of 
that.” 


HEN this bargain had been struck, it 
was time to consider getting ashore, 
With a kedge anchor the Swan was 
warped toward the land until she struckon a 
mud bottom, and the falling tide heeled her 
over, ~ 
Working on the slanting deck, the passen- 
gers began to hoist goods from the hold and 
to pile them into dories to be rowed ashore, 
where they were unloaded and their contents 
piled above high-water mark. Once again, 
Eric noticed that Cornish was hanging back 
from this hard work. But he had little time to 
consider anything but his own tasks; he was 


one of those who were assigned to work on 


shore, 

At noon came a breathing spell from this 
back-breaking toil. Eric had some dinner, 
and took the opportunity to look at Valdez. 
It was merely a settlement of tents erected on 
the snow. Its citizens, about a thousand, were 
ee. Its principal buildings were 
two log houses, one marked ‘‘Palace Hotel” 
and the other ‘‘General Store.” 

There was a large knot of men in front of 
the store, and they seemed to be looking at 
something with sharp interest. Eric walked 
up and saw over the shoulders of the men 
in front of him that an unusually large and 
savage-looking skan dog formed the 
center of the group. The husky’s hind legs 
were caught in a steel trap. There was blood 
on his foam-flecked jaws. The beast's eyes 
were bloodshot po fierce, and his low 
moaning whine rose at intervals to a snarling 
growl o ae 

“‘How did that happen?” Eric asked a man 
at his side. 

“Tt’s one of Buck Halloran’s dogs,” said 
the man. ‘Caught in a bear trap some fool 
left set while he was cleaning it. They can’t 
get him out. He won’t let anyone come near 
him. He’s crazy with pain and fright. 
They'll have to shoot him to put him out 
of his pain.” 

Ever since he could remember, Eric had 
loved dogs, as well as horses and other crea- 
— To see an animal suffer was torture to 

im. 

“You mustn’t shoot him,” Eric said. “I 
think I can get him out of the trap.” 

He pushed his way through the ring of 
men, stripping off his heavy blanket coat and 
wrapping it round his left arm. Then, with 
his arm held high, across his face, he walked 
straight up to the dog. 


CHAPTER TWO 
Eric Wins a Friend 


S Eric approached the growling, snarling 
dog, a chorus of shouts warned him to 
turn back. 

‘‘Here—come back, you!”’ ‘ 

“Don’t touch him, boy—he’ll kill you! 

A heavy hand fell on Eric’s shoulder, and 
he glanced back into Malone's face. 

“Easy, now, easy,”. Malone warned him. 
“These huskies are dangerous at the best 
times. This one’s crazy now.” . 

“I'm not afraid of him," said Eric and 
walked near the dog. 

Instantly the great beast reared up, 
dragging the heavy trap and baring his huge 
teeth. Eric was now within arm's length 0 
him, stooping forward and still keeping his 
left arm forward. The dog’s head darted out 
toward the boy, and his big jaws closed on 
the wrapped arm; Eric set his own teeth 
against the pain. But the coat protect 
his arm from laceration, and with his free 
hand he patted the dog's head. 

“There, boy,” he soothed, “Bite away: 
You can’t hurt me, and I’m not going 0 
hurt you. Good dog! Good dog!”’ 
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Eric’s shoe soles gritted on the ground as 
the great dog pushed him back. There was 
every chance that he would loose his hold on 
the boy’s arm and knock him over, biting at 
his throat. But suddenly—so swiftly that 
the crowd of men could hardly realize it had 
happened at all—Eric’s voice and his calm 
fearlessness prevailed upon the dog’s intelli- 
gence. The great husky released Eric’s arm 
and dropped his head to the ground. Then 
he put out his tongueand licked Eric’s boot, 
whining. Eric threw the coat away from him, 
set his foot on the trap, and dragged its jaws 

rt. 
+The dog’s flesh was cruelly bruised and 
lacerated, but the bones seemed not to be 
broken. Eric lifted the paralyzed legs gently 
out of the trap. 

Not waiting for any talk, he then broke 
out of the ring and walked back to the beach. 
Behind him he heard admiring words. 

“Nerviest young fool I ever saw!” 

“Wish Buck Halloran could have been 
here to see that!” 

“Many a man will fight a dog with a club, 
but this boy beat him barehanded. He wasn’t 
fighting him, though. He saved the dog’s 
life.” 

“Plucky young fool!” 

In this way Eric Donaldson won his spurs, 
for the tale of his couarge was told all over 
Valdez. But more than the rough praise of 
the men he valued.the memory of the dog’s 
bleeding nose snuggling into his hand and the 
thankful look in the bloodshot brown eyes. 

At supper that night Mr. Elton put a 
fatherly hand on Eric’s shoulder, saying: 
“Well done! You took great chances. The 
dog might have hurt you, and Alaska is no 
place to be sick or injured in. You might 
have lost your arm.” 


HE next day Mr. Elton assigned Eric 

to a dory, in which he made many 

trips. Often the dory grounded on the 
muddy shoals, and Eric had to step over- 
board and push the heavy craft into deeper 
water. This was cold work, and even the hard 
work of rowing was insufficient to warm the 
boy’s feet. But a great collection of goods 
had now been piled on shore—flour sacks, 
bacon bags, beans in bags and boxes, tents, 
duffel bags, heavy chests of ammunition, 
poles and kitchen utensils. 

Cornish pottered around on shore, having 
picked out a good place for the first camp 
he would make with Eric. 

“Get our tent if you can, on your next 
trip,” he told Eric. ‘‘We’ll want it tonight, 
and the duffel bags too. I want my other 
shoes.” 

So Eric, rowing out to the Swan on what 
he hoped would be the last trip before noon 
“chuck,” or lunch, brought the duffel bags 
from the cabin and put the tent into his dory. 
On his way to shore, he passed many other 
men, also in dories, unloading from the Swan 
and two small vessels in the offing. Suddenly 
he heard the cry, ‘‘Way—way!” As laden 
dories had the right of way, Eric knew it 
was not he that was shouted at. But just as 
he thought this he felt a shock. He had run 
gently into another dory, whose huge, red- 
bearded occupant roared at him in an angry 
Voice, 

“Where is your sense, ye spalpeen? Ye'll 
have'us both to the bottom, and faith ye’ll—”” 

The sentence was never finished. A big 
grayand yellow beast leaped into Eric’s boat, 
a red tongue rasped his cheek, and two huge 
paws were on his shoulders, pressing him 
down. Then he, the dog and the stranger 
Were all struggling in the water, with Eric’s 
spilled-out load bobbing round them. The 
bitter-cold water almost paralyzed Eric. 
Weighted by his heavy clothing, he sank 
helplessly, But when he touched bottom his 
senses came back to him; he gave a feeble 
kick and rose slowly to the surface for a 
gasp of air for which his lungs ached. Dazed, 

€ would have sunk again had it not been for 
. shagay head to which he clung. A voice 
shouted: 

_“Wait—wait till I come! Out of me way, 
Ye spalpeen brute—there, now!” 

‘An arm slid under his neck. He saw a red- 
bearded face near his own and felt himself 
moving. In a moment, with Buck Halloran’s 
‘ssistance, he struggled through the icy slush 
‘0 the shore. 
> We'll go to my camp! Run now, or 
pon will freeze before we get the fire 


wan was guided to a house with log walls 

oe Cor and a tent roof, where two men 

7 Pped him and rubbed him violently with 

lions poe a rough cloth. They forced a hot 
amt into his mouth and wrapped him in 

— ets. In front of a red-hot stove, he 
Ent peacefully to sleep. 


Five hours later the smell of frying bacon 
awakened him. 

Dressed in some of his host’s clothes, sever- 
al sizes too large, Eric ate a hearty supper. 
Between mouthfuls of baking-powder bis- 
cuit, beans, bacon and stewed dried apples, 
he tried to express his thanks. But Halloran 
stopped him. 

“It’s me who does the thanking. I was on 
my way to hunt you up. They told me about 
my dog Turk and the trap. It was good nerve 
you showed when you let him loose. I don’t 
forget. And Turk remembered you. He was 
that grateful he butted ye into the water and 
upset me, too. They got the dunnage bags 
for ye, though they’re wet through and 
through.” 

“T didn’t know whose dog it was,” said 
Eric. “I thought he would break my arm, 
but he soon learned I was a friend.” 

“Ye have two friends,” cried Buck, excit- 
edly. ‘‘We start on a trip tonight. I shan’t 
see ye for some time. But Turk never forgets, 
nor does his master!” 

Eric, embarrassed by gratitude, bade his 
host good night, promising to return the 
borrowed clothes the next day. 

He found Cornish surrounded by a ring of 
goods and chattels and just hooking the last 
rope over a tent peg hammered three feet in 
the snow. 

‘Hello, Eric,” sang out Cornish. ‘‘Waked 
up? I wish you'd fall in the water again! 
These boys dropped their own work to get a 
home ready for you!” 

“Did Buck treat you well?’’ asked one of 
the men who had been helping. 

“‘He did—rubbed me and warmed me and 


“I like your looks, Donaldson, and I am going to make you a proposition. 


fed me, and now he’s dressed me. Fine man, 
isn’t he?” 

“He sure is. He and a partner take the 
mail inside when a steamer brings it. I don’t 
know who his partner is now; the last man 
got smashed—a runaway sled at the summit, 
last trip. Buck and the dogs pulled the mail 
alone and came in looking tired. We went 
back and got Smitty. Lucky there wasn’t a 
storm between whiles, or he’d have been 
froze. Buck left him and toted the mail— 
it’s the mail first with Buck on the trail, and 
right enough, too. So long—luck.” 

“T’m glad I’m not his partner,” said Cor- 
nish. ‘“‘I don’t think much of a man who 
would desert his partner in distress, even for 
mail.” 

Eric unrolled his heavy canvas sleeping- 
bag, lined with sheepskin, and an inner bag 
of flannel, a rubber blanket and two Mack- 
inaw blankets, He put the rubber blanket on 
the snow, laid his Mackinaw blankets next 
and the bag on top. He found wriggling into 
his bag a difficult operation, but when he was 
finally in place he became warm and very 
comfortable. But turning out the next 
morning was a trial. Cornish woke first and 
roused Eric. 

“You get breakfast—I’ll make the fire,” 
he said. ‘“‘There is wood outside—I got it 
yesterday.” 

Former camping experience had taught 
Eric how to manage saucepan and bacon, 
oatmeal and coffee; so when Cornish had the 
fire going in the air-tight stove Eric was 
ready to cook the simple breakfast. 

But as he worked he knitted his brows in 
thought about this man who was his partner. 
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MAN can pull only his weight and alittle 
more on a slight slope with a sled. 
As Eric and Cornish each had a ton of 
goods, eleven trips to the glacier were needed 
to move it all. With bags and boxes lashed 
securely to the sleds, they became units in a 
long line of men, similarly laden, pulling 
their outfits over the seven-mile stretch of 
plain, twenty feet deep in snow. Each sled 
had a long steering, or “gee,” pole. Feet were 
shod with heavy snow pacs; leather boots 
fitted with caulks, or “‘creepers,” prevented 
slipping. The trail was but a path over the 
snow, pressed smooth by many feet and 
runners. The sleds slipped easily enough on 
the trail; no sled could be pulled through the 
untrodden snow. Thesun, low overthe snow- 
capped mountains on either side of the gla- 
cier, shone brightly, and the glare on the 
snow was dazzling. 

Halfway tothe glacierthey meta party that 
was returning. Eric was amazed to see faces 
blacked with soot, almost as if made up for 
a minstrel show. Each man wore a black veil; 
some had short sticks of wood tied over 
the eyes. He asked a man who stepped aside 
in accordance with the law of the trail that 
gives the loaded sled the right of way why 
he ‘‘made up” in such a manner. 

“Tenderfoot, ain’t you?” the man an- 
swered. ‘“‘Burnt cork stops reflections from 
your skin. Veiling cuts down the light. The 
stick makes a slit with your hat brim— 
doesn’t hurt so much to see through it. 
Snow blindness is no joke!” 

It was true; the glare of the snow made 
Eric’s eyes ache. On their return they 
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OME time next fall, probably in 
August or September, I shall sail 
from New York for the Bay of 
Whales, a tiny harbor in the Ross 
Sea, on the borders of the great Ant- 

arctic Continent. 

From a base to be established there my 
comrades and I intend to make the first at- 
tempt to reach the South Pole, and to pho- 
tograph the surrounding country, by air. In 
this and succeeding articles I shall try to tell 
you something of why I am going, of how, 
and of what I hope to accomplish in the 
great frozen regions at the bottom of the 
world, now covered with perpetual ice, but 
once possibly what a great scientist has 
called the crossroads of the ancient world. 

Since I announced my intention of leading 
an expedition to explore the South Polar 
regions by air, no question has been more 
frequently asked me than, “Why are you 
going?”’ The general opinion, as I have 
gathered it from newspaper reporters and 
the hundreds of letters that have poured in 
on me, is that the Antarctic Continent is 
obviously useless to anyone, and that any 
information obtained regarding it will repre- 
sent just so much wasted effort. Time alone 
can tell. It is hard to say inadvance what data 
are going to be valuable and what are not. 

No doubt you know that the world’s 
weather largely depends upon three factors, 
of which the conditions at the poles are two, 
and those at the equator the third. At pres- 
ent two of these factors are fairly well known, 
but the third, the nature of the conditions 
at the South Pole, is still largely unknown, 
and until we are able to tell more about it 
much of our weather prediction will remain 
inaccurate. 

Much has been said of the possibility of 
finding some valley in the Antarctic wastes 
heated by hot springs or volcanoes to a point 
where animal or even human life might 
exist. There are semiactive volcanoes within 
the Antarctic Circle——Mounts Erebus and 
Terror in Victoria Land,—but the possibili- 
ties of finding an inhabited valley are remote. 
Geologists are convinced that the Antarctic 
represents at the present time much the 
same climatic conditions as existed over all of 
North America during the Ice Age. But it is 
very possible that semitropical conditions 
may once have existed at the South Pole, 
and one of the objects of my expedition will 
be to examine this possibility. 

Sir Douglas Mawson’s expedition found 
bits of coal in the dredges with which they 
were investigating deep-sea life off Termina- 
tion Ice Tongue. Coal veins are not uncom- 
mon in the exposed rocks of King George V 
Land and other places, and fossilized plant 
remains occur in occasional sandstone for- 
mations. It is probable that what is now the 
coldest and bleakest spot in the world was 
once part of a great semitropical forest. The 
coal beds indicate that. What caused the 
change? That is something which exploration 
may be able to help explain. It is entirely 
possible that locked in the wastes of the 
Antarctic are the keys to many problems 
of science. 

At present we know very little about the 
South Polar Continent, or 
Antarctica as it is called, in by 
spite of the heroic efforts of ~~ 
the many brave men who 
have penetrated its bounda- 
ries. Map makers no longer 
place a sea serpent at the 
South Pole and label the 
area ‘“Terra Incognita,” but 
beyond showing general con- 
tours our modern maps give 
little more information than 
those made hundreds of years 
ago. The South Pole itself 
has been reached. Roald 
Amundsen, in one of the 
most brilliant polar dashes 
ever made, reached it in 
December, 1911, and planted 
the flag of Norway there. 
A month later Captain Scott, 
taking a different route and 
fighting blizzards and mis- 
fortuneat every turn, reached 
it also, turned back and per- 
ished, leaving beside his 
frozen body a narrative of his 
tragic expedition which is one 
of thegreat epicsof human en- 
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deavor. It is from the records of these two ex- 
peditions, and of thosewhich have studied out- 
lying portions of the continent, that we gain 
our only ideas of the conditions to be faced. 


A Fortified Continent 


Antarctica is guarded and barricaded like 
a great fortress. A belt of pack-ice, often 
one hundred or more miles in width, com- 

letely surrounds its shores even during the 
brief summer, making the approach to the 
mainland extremely hazardous. For great 
distances along the edge of the pack a solid 
wall of ice rises to a height as great as two 
hundred and_ seventy-five feet,—nearly 
as high as the Statue of Liberty,—sometimes 
sheer from the berg-strewn water. The 
Arctic has nothing like this double barrier, 
unless perhaps in the vicinity of the Green- 
land ice-cap. There are mountains in the 
far north, but the North Pole itself is in the 
midst of the great Polar Sea, and can be 
reached from many direc- 
tions over comparatively 
level ice formations. The 
South Pole is known to be 
on a plateau almost two 
miles above sea-level and 
can be reached, as far as 
we know, only through 
broken and difficult coun- 
try traversed by lofty 
mountain ranges and cov- 
ered with perpetual ice. 
The moving ice-packs of 
the North Polar Sea, five 


to fifty feet thick, present a terrible problem, 
but they cannot compare with the hazards 
of the South. There the geographical prob- 
lems—the ice-pack, the ice-barrier, moun- 
tains and rough country—are complicated 
by the worst weather in the world! 

The Antarctic, with peaks rising to seven- 
teen thousand feet or more, and the greater 

rtion of the entire continent estimated to 

e six thousand feet above sea-level, has the 
greatest average elevation of any consider- 
able body of land known. The great eleva- 
tion and the distance from the sun combine 
to produce the lowest temperatures and the 
highest winds on the face of the globe. 

The average wind velocity in the regions 
where Mawson spent the winter is in the 
vicinity of fifty miles an hour, although there 
are places where the wind does not blow so 


hard. Past expeditions have recorded, as 
hourly averages, more than one hundred 
miles an hour, and velocities of eighty or 
ninety miles an hour are far from unusual. 
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During these hurricanes the 
temperature descends more 
than twenty-five degrees be- 
low zero, and the air is often 
so dense with flying snow that 
objects a few feet away are 
invisible. Not for nothing has 
the Antarctic been called the 
home of the blizzard! There 
is some evidence, however, 
that the terrific hurricanes are 
localized to the western por- 
tion of the Ross Barrier, and 
that they may be avoided in 
some measure by following 
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the routes taken by Amundsen and Scott. 

No Eskimos or other human beings live in 
the Antarctic Continent. In contrast to 
the Arctic, where life is comparatively 
abundant even within a few hundred miles of 
the pole, the Antarctic is a land of death. 
The largest ‘‘animal”’ yet discovered on the 
mainland is a spider. Birds are known along 
the coasts, and the seas are full of seal and 
whale, but once away from the water there 
is nothing save the ubiquitous bacteria 
which flourish in some form or other all 
over the world. 

Seals are still common in Antarctic waters 
and include many varieties unknown in the 
north. These amphibious mammals are 
usually classified in two groups, the true or 
hair seal, and the fur seal, or sea bear. To 
the former belong several curious varieties; 
the crab-eater seal, which lives mainly on 
crustaceans, the Ross seal, living on jelly- 
fish and squid, and the sea leopard, a large 
animal with mottled skin, and the only 
variety of seal known to be predacious. The 
sea elephant, also a hair.seal, has been al- 
most exterminated, but is still found in 
certain places. Fur seals do not inhabit the 
extreme polar regions, preferring more 
temperate waters. 

The bird life has not yet been adequately 
studied. Six or seven varieties of penguin 
are recognized, and numerous gulls, petrels 
and pigeons, as well as the bird that ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’? made famous, the alba- 
tross. Many of these birds fly with ease in 
seventy-mile gales, and a study of their 
wing structure and method of flying may 
aid the designers of our aircraft in producing 
planes that can weather any wind. 

All these creatures belong to the water, 
or near it. Once away from the ice-pack, 
an expedition must live on the food it can 
carry, without any of the opportunities of 
hunting musk ox, polar bear or seal which 
occur in the North Polar regions. 

The ice-barrier, the frightful weather and 
the lack of animal life are a few of the things 
that have hampered exploration. Taken 
together they form almost insuperable 
obstacles. On the whole face of the globe 
there is now no-uncharted area of any great 
size, with the exception of the one which 
they guard. The whole continent, estimated 
from the known boundaries, is 2,400,000 
miles larger than the United States, and 
contains 4,600,000 square miles of absolutely 
unknown country, an area great enough 
to contain France, Great Britain, Germany 
and Canada, with Spain thrown in for good 
measure. With all the rest 
of the earth some race of 
man hasa speaking acquaint- 
ance; only this remains un- 
known. It is the one spot 
nature still withholds—her 
last and greatest challenge. 

I believe that aviation 
offers the most adequate 
means of meeting that chal- 
lenge. The expedition upon 
which I hope to embark be- 
foremany monthswill beonly 
the opening gun in the battle; 
the skirmish, as it were, 
which will determine the 
possibilities of the future. 
It will be the first attempt 
to reach the South Pole, or 
to photograph any of the 
surrounding country, by aif. 
Naturally, it can complete 
but a very small part of the 

eat task. Whether or not tt 
is successful, it will be, | 
think, only the forerunner of 
many expeditions, which in 
the end will solve all the 
mysteries of the Antarctic wastes. ‘ 

Polar expeditions by air are not entirely 
new. As long ago as 1897 an attempt was 
made to reach the North Pole by balloon. 
Two years previously Salomon Andrée, chi 
examiner in ‘the Royal Patent Office 0 
Sweden, had conceived the idea of utilizing 
by balloon the southerly winds which at 
certain seasons are known to blow strongly 
in the Arctic regions, and to finance his 
venture had soon raised $36,000, by popular 
subscription. Exploring was not so expensive 
in those days as it is now. ; 

He then had constructed for his use, the 
largest balloon known up to that time, 
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seventy-five feet in diameter, with a closed- 
in wicker basket completely equipped as 
living quarters for two men. Carrier pigeons 
were taken along for communication, and 
enough concentrated food to last four 
months was suspended by ropes from the 
basket. No detail was neglected, and if it 
had not been for the difficulty of navigating 
a balloon even under the most favorable 
conditions the expedition might have 
succeeded. 

As it was, Andrée and his men waited 
almost a year for a favorable wind. In 1897 
they sailed away into the north. One carrier 
pigeon, released forty-six hours after the 
start, was picked up, and that was all. 
Neither Andrée nor his companions were 
ever heard from again. 

It was many years later before heavier- 
than-air machines had been developed to 
the degree where they could be used with 
confidence. Amundsen, I think, was the 
first to see their possibilities in the polar 
regions. He first brought up the subject long 
before the World War and in 1914 actually 
purchased a Farman biplane mounted on 
skis, but on account of the war he could not 
make use of it. Sir Douglas Mawson had 
tried out a sledge equipped with an airplane 
motor and propeller in his 1911 expedition, 
but had found it of small utility. The use 
of airplanes was proposed to Peary before 
his expedition of 1908, which discovered the 
North Pole, but, although he was much 
interested in them, he wisely refrained 
from experimenting with the crude machines 
of that day. There were no serious attempts 
at aérial navigation in the Arctic regions 
until the MacMillan expedition in 1925. 

My own experience with the sort of long- 
distance flying that would be of use in 
reaching the pole began in 1919, when I was 
placed in charge of the navigational prepara- 
tions for the Navy’s NC type hydroplanes. 
One of these craft, the NC-4, piloted by 
Lieutenant-Commander Read, was the first 
to cross the Atlantic by air, although one 
stop had to be made at the Azores. A few 
weeks later the English Vickers-Vimy 
bombing plane, piloted by Captain Alcock 
and Lieutenant Brown of the British Army, 
flew it in one hop, at an average speed of 
one hundred and twenty miles an hour, and 
completely confirmed the possibility of 
sustained long-distance flight. 


The MacMillan Expedition 


The MacMillan expedition in 1925, spon- 
sored by the National Geographic Society, 
and undertaken with the codperation of the 
United States government to study the 
uncharted regions between Alaska and 
the North Pole, was my first opportunity 
to learn polar flying conditions at first hand. 

Under the command of MacMillan the 
expedition arrived at Etah on the coast 
of Greenland on August 2, 1925. I had 
command of the naval aviation unit 
attached to the expedition, consisting of 
three Loening amphibians, the NA-1, NA-2, 
and NA-3. These ingenious planes were 
equipped with landing pontoons and in addi- 
tion carried wheels which could be folded 
back in such a way that they did not inter- 
fere when landing in water. For use on snow 
and ice, skids were provided, to be attached 
in place of the wheels. They were powered 
with water-cooled Liberty motors, inverted 
so that the propellers would clear the landing 
pontoons. 

Two days after reaching our base the 
planes had been unshipped from the decks of 
the Peary and were completely assembled. 
But our work was hampered by bad weather, 
the Arctic summer proving one of the worst 
in years. When all preparations had been 
completed only fifteen days of summer re- 
mained, and of these only three and three- 
quarter days were good for flying, two fair, 
and one indifferent. In spite of that, our little 
fleet flew over five thousand miles, counting 
all flights, and covered thirty thousand 
Square miles, much of which was inaccessible 
to foot travelers. 

Although our planes were equipped with 
radio, it was also proposed to take carrier 
Pigeons, to be used in case a bad crash 
should render both plane and radio useless. 

xperiments proved them to be of no help, 
due to attacks by Arctic falcons. Our skids 
were found to be of limited value. By late 
Summer the sun had so roughened and 
corrugated the snow-covered ice that land- 
ing anywhere else than in an open lead was 
impossible, 

Navigating was not the least of our trou- 
les, for in the area between the magnetic 
and the true pole a magnetic compass is 
very nearly useless. Ours pointed east most 


of the time, and when the weather was clear 
enough Bumstead’s sun compass was used, 
an invaluable instrument of which I shall 
have more to say later on. We found that 
at one point, in addition to the calculated 
variation of one hundred and three degrees 
in the standard compass, there was an 
additional error of thirty degrees for which 
there was no way to account. This complica- 
tion furnished us with several unpleasant 
thrills. 

One day Floyd Bennett and I, in the 
NA-1, and Nold, one of the Navy’s ablest 
pilots, in the NA-3, were flying at a fair 


e 


nearly lost, together with our ship and all 
records, when floating oil caught fire on the 
water where she was moored astern the Peary. 

Altogether, it was an exciting venture, 
but it proved to me beyond a doubt that 
Arctic exploration by plare was entirely 
feasible. In the course of our flights we had 
not seen and charted much new country, 
but we had found many unmarked moun- 
tains and lakes in country already covered 
by dog-sledge, and had learned enough to 
correct many of our initial shortcomings. 
Among other things, we flew across the un- 
explored Greenland ice-cap, a mile-high 
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Landing the Josephine Ford at Spitzbergen. At top, ferrying the plane through the ice from 
the Chantier; center, oiling and assembling the parts; below, ready for the take-off 


elevation, when we became separated by 
cloud formations. When we finally located 
the NA-3 again it was a dot in the distance, 
flying straight for the North Pole. We 
gave our machine everything she had and by 
pushing her to the utmost caught up with 
Nold and turned him back. The course he 
was traveling, due to an instrument error, 
would have meant certain death. 

And there were other troubles. The NA-2 
was so buffeted by one of the gales that 
she nearly sank and, although rescued in 
time, was so badly damaged that she never 
flew again. Fortunately, a forced landing, 
of which we stood in great dread, occurred 
only once, when the NA-3, half a mile 
from Etah on her flight south, threw her 
connecting rod and stopped dead. Only 
the great skill of her pilot saved the craft 
in her descent into open water. The NA-3 
seemed dogged by bad luck, for she was 


roof of solid ice, covering an area fifteen 
hundred miles long and six hundred and 
thirty miles wide, with an elevation of 
eleven thousand feet above sea-level in 
places, demonstrating that flight in that 
high, cold atmosphere was possible with an 
ordinary plane. 

Floyd Bennett and the Navy mechanics 
who were with me deserve the greatest credit 
for the mechanical performance of the 
planes. Bennett’s assistance proved in- 
valuable, not only in this preliminary 
training but later in the North Pole flight. 
He will accompany me to the Antarctic. 


The Conquest of the North Pole 


The flights made by the three NA-type 
machines were the first to make thorough 
tests of the possibilities of flying in the 
Arctic, but within a year the North Pole 
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itself had been reached by two types of 
aircraft: by Amundsen in the huge Italian 
dirigible, Norge, and by myself in the Fokker 
tri-motored monoplane, Josephine Ford.* 

Amundsen’s experience with the Norge 
has, in my opinion at least, practically 
eliminated lighter-than-air ships of the 
magnitude known at present from South 
Polar flights. I should say that they could 
not be used without grave and unwarranted 
hazard. I quote from an account pub- 
lished by Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth: 

“Ice crust began forming on the ship’s 
engines and propellers, and this was after- 
ward thrown as projectiles through the 
canvas of the keel, making holes in it. . . . 
Rime and ice coatings weighed heavily on 
our airship.” 

In the Antarctic this condition would be 
intensified, and the high gales would render 
piloting extremely difficult. 

The MacMillan expedition, itsobjective the 
area north of Alaska, had used Etah, Green- 
land, as a base. For our flight to the pole we 
chose the little harbor of King’s Bay, at 
Spitzbergen, an island lying north of Nor- 
way and only seven hundred miles from the 
pole. Spitzbergen has the unique distinction 
of being warmed by the Gulf Stream and is 
therefore accessible even in the springtime, 
enabling the best Arctic weather to be 
utilized. The next nearest base available 
at this season is nearly fifteen hundred 
miles from the pole. 

Asa result of the experience gained during 
the MacMillan expedition a Fokker mono- 
plane with three engines, all mounted for- 
ward of the wings, and equipped with skids 
in place of wheels or pontoons, was chosen 
for our flight. Working out of Etah in late 
summer, with ice corrugated by long expos- 
ure to the sun, skids had been of little use, 
but on the comparatively smooth ice and 
snow of early spring they offered the safest 
and best method of landing. Our machine 
had already flown twenty thousand miles 
when we acquired her, and had proved 
conclusively the soundness of her construc- 
tion. The motors were air-cooled Wrights 
of two hundred horsepower each, powerful 
enough so that any two of them alone could 
keep us in the air for a while. Tankage 
space was provided for four hundred and 
twenty gallons of gasoline, and more could 
be carried in five-gallon cans in the fuselage. 
Fuel consumption averaged twenty-eight 
gallons an hour at cruising speed, which 
gave a maximum cruising radius of about 
twenty hours. With this machine and an 
auxiliary monoplane, to be used if necessary 
for relief work, stowed on board the Ship- 
ping Board steamer Chantier, of thirty-five 
hundred tons, we left New York on April 5, 
1926, with fifty men, a year’s food and 
fifteen thousand miles of coal on board. 
On April 29 the Chantier steamed into 
King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, five thousand 
miles from New York, and our proposed base. 

As we entered the bay we sighted the par- 
tially erected hangar of the Amundsen- 
Ellsworth-Nobile expedition, which was 
being prepared to receive the Norge. The 
latter did not arrive until May 7, having 
been delayed some days by snowstorms. 

Our first problem was landing. At Etah, 
we had had fairly open water and amphibi- 
ous planes. Here the bay was choked with 
huge blocks of ice, and there was a stretch of 
three hundred yards from the ship to shore 
which must be ferried. Members of the 
Amundsen expedition warned us against 
trying to do this, but, since the only-dock in 
the bay was not available, we had no al- 
ternative. A raft was constructed by laying 
heavy planks across the gunwales of our 
whaleboats, and the body of the plane was 
hoisted from the ship and onto the raft. By 
the time we were ready to start the previ- 
ously prepared lane of open water from ship 
to shore was closed by a change in the tide, 
and it was necessary to force the uncertain 
raft, with its awkward burden, through 
heavy blocks of ice. If a wind had sprung up 
in the midst of that hazardous passage, 
nothing could have saved the whole outfit 
from destruction. The history of the expedi- 
tion would have been completed there. 

But eventually we got through in safety. 
For the relating of the flight itself, and of 
some of the thrills encountered during it, I 
must wait until next month, when I shall 
also continue the story of our preparations 
for breaching the defenses of Antarctica and 
the South Pole. 


* EDITOR'S NOTE: In an article published in the 
National Geographic Magazine soon after his return 
from his first Arctic flights, Commander Byrd used 
the following words: “Aviation will conquer the Arctic 
—and the Antarctic, too.” The first part of his proph- 
ecy he himself accomplished, as he tells here, and he 
bids fair now to make the second come true also. 
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Tue Youtu’s COMPANION 


JIMMY GETS A TRYOUT 


By Jonathan ‘Brooks 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE AVISON 


IMMY,” called Les Moore, across the 
campus to Byers, who was hurrying 
toward the library. ‘Wait a minute.”’ 
Byers stopped and looked around. 
He saw Les, with big Dory Hawkins, 
approaching, and waited, wondering 

how Les happened to be chumming around 
with Hawkins. 

“Boy, we've got a ball game on now,” 
exclaimed Hawkins, as the two came up 
with Byers. 

“Big-league stuff,’’ chimed in Les. 

“What's the game?” asked Jimmy. “I 
thought we were all through day before 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, but we’ve got an exhibition,’ Les 
explained, excitedly. ‘Just saw Coach, and 
he told us about it and said for me to ask you 
to come out this afternoon and limber up. 
Will you?” 

“What for? You haven’t told me what the 
game is, yet?’’ queried Jim. 

“We're gonna play those big-league 
Maroons tomorrow afternoon,’ put in 
Hawkins. “McDougal, their manager, used 
to be coach here, years ago, and their star 
pitcher, Masters, used to throw ’em for the 
Jordan team here, about seven or eight years 
back. Well, the alumni coming for Alumni 
Day tomorrow have been asking for an 
exhibition game of some kind in which we 
play, see? So Coach got busy and grabbed 
these Maroons, who have an open date and 
can take the afternoon off,”’ Les interrupted. 
“Boy, I hope they pitch Masters—like to 
see whether I can hit real pitching, for 
once.” : 

“You said it,’’ echoed Dory. ‘I'd sure like 
to slam about three blows, and see if I could 
win a tryout with those dudes!” 

“We should worry about a tryout,” said 
Les. “The game will be a treat, all by itself.” 

“T’ll be along,” Jimmy agreed. 

He had been thinking hard about a forth- 
coming final examination, in which he wished 
to earn a good mark, and the thought of the 
baseball game upset him. But soon his blood 
was tingling at the prospect of a battle with 
the great Maroons. For several years this 
club had been playing championship ball 
and had triumphed in two World Series. 
McDougal was known to every man and boy 
in the land as the past master in baseball 
wizardry, and all his players’ names were 
household words. 

“Tt will be a treat, at that,’’ he thought. 

Jimmy had played only one game of base- 
ball during the spring, filling in at third base 
in the Tippecanoe contest because the 
regular third baseman had broken his 
ankle. But at Lockerbie Hall and on 
the freshman nine he had played a 
good game at third, and in his one 
appearance with the Varsity, a few 
days before, he had starred, both 
afield and at bat. He liked baseball 
and had remained off the field through- 
out the spring only because Coach 
Phillips of the football squad had 
insisted. 

That afternoon he worked out with 
the team, playing third base, as he 
had against Tippecanoe. The coach 
and all the players were a-tingle with 
excitement. 

“Hope that man Oldfield doesn’t 
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Jimmy suddenly choked his bat, dumped a teasing little grounder down the 


third-base line, 
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smack one down the third-base line so hard 
it tears my leg off,’ grinned Jimmy to Les, 
as the two sat on the Alpha Omega porch 
that evening. 

“I should worry about that,’’ Les replied. 
“What I’m hoping is that Masters doesn’t 
tear my head off with his fast ball.”’ 

“Saaay,” spoke up big Jake Hilligoss, star 
football center, ‘‘Masters wouldn't do that. 
He’s a nice fellow. My brother Hilly told me 
about him. He was a good fellow here in 
school, and he belonged to our chapter, 


“No? Is that so?” asked Les. “I'd like to 
meet him. So would Dory Hawkins, I'll bet. 
Dory wants to make three hits tomorrow 
and see if he can win a tryout with the 
Maroons.”’ 

“Dory’s a good ball player,” said Jim; 
“strong second baseman. And he can hit, 
too.” 


“But he won’t get any three hits off 
Masters,” protested big Jake. ‘‘And say, 
why do you have to tout Hawkins—after all 
the fights you've had with him, in football, 
and all around?” 

“Our fights haven’t anything to do with 
his being a good ball player,” said Jim. ‘I’m 
for the team, first of all.’’ 


EXT day at luncheon, the Alpha 
Omega house got a big thrill. Just as 


all the boys had sat down to table 
they heard somebody coming into the hall. 
A moment later a tall, well-built man thrust 
his head into the dining-room and spoke: 

“How about a little chow for an old- 
timer?” 

The boys hurriedly rose to greet him, not 
knowing at the moment who he was. But any 
Alpha Omega alumnus was welcome, and 
they gathered round to introduce them- 
selves. 

“My name is Masters,” said the new- 
comer. “Left here eight years ago, this 
spring. Dropped around to play a little ball 
this afternoon.” 

In five minutes, Eddie Masters literally 
owned the place, and when luncheon ended 
he became the center of an admiring group of 
young fraternity brothers. He seemed to be 
glad to be back and pleased with his recep- 





















and sprinted for first 


tion, for he radiated good-nature. When he 
learned that Byers and Moore played on the 
Varsity, he was doubly pleased. 

Jimmy studied Masters carefully, noting 
the frank and open expression on his face 
and the wide, intelligent eyes. He decided at 
once that the reputation Masters had made 
as a clean and decent sportsman among 
the professionals was an earned reputa- 
tion. 

“Any of your fellows hitters?’”’ queried 
Masters, quizzically. ‘I’m going to pitch 
this afternoon, and I’d like to get a line on 
your sluggers.”’ 

“You should worry,” grinned Les. 

“Well, old Les here is about as good as 
we've got,”’ spoke up big Jake. “And Jim 
Byers is no slouch, himself.”’ 

“Hawkins is about as good a hitter as 
we've got,’’ said Jimmy, flushing at Jake’s 
reference to himself. ‘Plays second base and 
hits third. You might look him over, for he’s 
a senior, and he may be worth a trial.” 

. “Oh, for the love of Mike!” groaned 
es. ; 

Masters walked across the campus to the 
gym with Les and Jimmy to dress for the 
game, asking for information about various 
old-timers of whom he had lost track. When 
the boys had dressed and gone down to the 
field, they found an enormous ‘crowd gath- 
ered, partly in honor of the great Maroons, 
but chiefly to see their old favorite, Masters, 
pitch. The old Varsity cheer greeted him 
when he came on the field with the Maroons, 
and started warming up with a catcher. 

“He wouldn’t be so popular with these 
alumni if he were not a decent guy,’’ said 
Jimmy to Les, as they watched the Maroons 
at fielding practice. 

“Well, not all these professionals are 
tramps, by a jugful,’’ Les commented. 

“None of their game for me, though,” said 
Jimmy. ‘‘Let Dory have his tryout, if he can 
get it. Like to help him, if I could.”’ 

The game was called at two o'clock, and it 
was agreed that only seven innings should be 
played, because the Maroons had to catch a 
train for Chicago, where they were scheduled 
to play next day. The big-leaguers went into 
the game with a rush, to make it safe at 
once, and in the very first inning scored four 
runs by hammering the fast ball served up 
to them by Hugh Schafer. 

“Coach,” said Jimmy to Mr. Stillson, as 
he went in for the Jordan half at bat, ‘“‘let’s 
use little Wilkins in the box. They'll eat up 
speed, for that’s what they get all the time. 
Wilkins has a slow ball that might bother 
them.” 

“Sure, sure,’”’ agreed Coach Stillson. 
“Don’t know why I didn’t try that in the 
first place—except that I thought Schafer 
was entitled to work.”” And he told Wilkins 
to warm up. 





OW, this is not written to pretend 
that Jordan played a heady, steady 
game and came from behind to beat 

the league-leading Maroons. They did noth- 
ing of the sort. But to their very great 
credit, be it said, they did score three runs, 
while holding the Maroons to one more the 
rest of the way. This is written to show how 
Dory Hawkins stood up under inspection 
and to show what happened to Jim Byers. 

In the first inning Mason, Jordan’s lead- 
off man, was safe on an error by the Maroon 
shortstop. Jimmy, hitting second, went up 
with orders to sacrifice. Instead, after a 
battle of wits with Masters, he managed to 
coax a pass out of the star pitcher. Masters, 
working on the boy carefully, was secretly 
trying to find out whether he would hit at 
bad balls, and Jimmy refused. Masters 
chuckled as Jim jogged to first base. This 
brought up Hawkins. Masters worked the 
same way on him and coaxed him into hit- 
ting at a ball that was high and outside. 
Dory grounded feebly on the second base- 
man for a double play. Les ended the inning 
with a long fly to center. 

In the third, coming up during a rally that 
was started by Moore with a solid double 
and had produced two runs, Jimmy found 
two men on base, and two men out. He knew 
the big-leaguers would be expecting him to 
hit, because a hit would score at least one 
run, and perhaps two. Therefore, after wait- 
ing until the count was two and two, he 
suddenly choked his bat, dumped a teasing 
little grounder down the third-base line and 
sprinted for first. Masters, surprised, fielded 
the ball, but instead of throwing to first at 
once, bluffed throwing to third, holding a 
runner there. When he did get the ball to 
Oldfield, Jimmy had already crossed the 


bag. 

“Nice work, kid,’’ grunted Oldfield, “if 
y've got a hitter comin’ up.” 

“The best we've got,” said Jimmy. 
“Then that was a good play,’’ Oldfield 
replied, tossing the ball back to Masters, in 
the box. 

Dory Hawkins went up to hit in the pinch. 
A solid two-base smash would clear the 
bases and put Jordan in the lead. But Dory 
was nervous and over-anxious. Masters 
sneaked over a fast ball for the first strike 
and then rang up another by wafting an out- 
shoot past Dory’s futile swing. Then he 
served his fast ball again, and Dory, expect- 
ing another curve, swung hard, reaching 
somewhat outside. He connected, but only 
with the handle of his bat, and could only 
loop a miserable pop-fly to the third 
baseman. 

“May be a good hitter,”’ said Oldfield to 
Jim, ‘‘but he’s got to learn to wait and see 
what he’s tryin’ to hit.” 

Jimmy, all unaware that McDougal had 
asked Masters about him, took up his posi- 
tion at third base again. McDougal, a close 
student, had seen Byers wait his star pitcher 
out in the first inning and had grinned ap- 
preciatively when Jimmy dumped his bunt 
instead of swinging in the third. Always 
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imenting, always seeking good ball 
br ; McDougal spoke to his lead-off man 
Ee that inning. ‘ 

An instant later Jimmy was fielding a 
twisting, bouncing bunt along the third-base 
jine. He went in fast, snatched the ball with 
his bare hand by good luck and just as 
luckily flipped underhand straight and true 
to his first baseman for a putout. The crowd 
applauded, and the wizard McDougal, on 
the bench, smiled. His heart began to warm. 

“A natural,” he thought. “A born third 
sacker.”” 


HE game went on, and he continued 
Te watch, not Dory Hawkins as Stillson 

had suggested, but Byers. In the next 
inning, with one out, the Maroons filled the 
bases. Oldfield, starting up to the plate, 
hesitated when spoken to by McDougal. 

“Take a toe hold, boss?” asked Oldfield. 

“No, see if you can pull one down the 
third-base line,”’ ordered the wizard. 

“I got yuh,” grinned the huge swatter. He 
went up to the plate swinging two bats, dis- 
carded one pe set himself to swing at a 
favorable ball if the little slow-baller, 
Wilkins, should give him one. The Jordan 
infield, rightly enough, was playing back and 
hoping for a chance at a double play. Jimmy, 
iust back of and inside the bag at third, was 

oping Oldfield’s hit would not be worse 
than a single. 

Oldfield swung hard at the third ball 
pitched, and pulled it around for a crashing 
drive along the grass toward third. Jimmy, 
taken by surprise, took a step forward and 
then dived headlong at the ball as it came up 
from a hard bound along the base line. He 
got his hands on it, but the ball tore through 
between his glove and his bare hand and 
crashed against his chest. Hurt, but fighting, 
Jimmy pounced on it, fell backward and 
scrambled to his feet. Ignoring alike the 
runner speeding home and the runner head- 
ing for first, he leaped quickly for third base 
and managed to get his foot on it ahead of 
the runner coming up from second, for a 
force-out. Then, side-stepping the runner as 
best he could, he swung about and shot the 
ball to second. The runner from first had 
just rounded that bag, and Jimmy’s throw 
should have caught him. 

But Jimmy groaned in dismay. His short- 
stop had come over to back him up on the 
hit ball, and Dory had failed to cover second 
base as he should have done! Hawkins 
managed to stop the throw, back of second, 
and the runner recovered the bag. But the 
chance for a double play was lost. 

“Boy, boy, a natural,” muttered Mc- 
Dougal, who had half risen from his seat on 
the bench to watch the play. He did not look 
again at Dory, although he had, of course, 
seen that Hawkins was not on the bag when 
there was a chance for a double play. 

_ The next Maroon flied out, ending the 
inning, and Jimmy, disappointed, ducked his 
head as he approached the bench. 

“Tough, Dory,”’ he muttered as Hawkins 
came up behind him. “If I’d held that ball in 


© the first place, I might have had a force-out 


at home.’ 

“Yeah,” retorted Dory, sarcastically. 

“But if yuh had, yuh couldn’t have put me 
in the hole again. Tryin’ to make me look 
bad, hey?” 
_ Jimmy looked at Dory carefully and real- 
ized that the big fellow was sulking and 
would indeed be picking a fight if he could. 
Therefore he said nothing. 

“Nice try for a double, Byers,”’ said Coach 
Stillson. “Don’t see how you broke down 
that ball Oldfield hit.’’ He said nothing in the 
way of criticism to Hawkins, but Dory 
scowled and sulked. 

In the last half of the inning, Jimmy went 
up to hit for the third and last time. Two 
were out at the time, and the game was 
about over. He did not ask for orders, be- 
cause there was nothing for him to do but hit 
if he could. He knocked the dirt out of his 
cleats, and while he was thus busy before 
stepping into the box Masters was receiving 
signals from McDougal, on the bench. 

ow, the first thing a big-league manager 
demands of his hitters is that they shall 
maintain their right to their position near 


rs the plate. The batter who stands with one 


foot in the water bucket or pulls back as he 
Swings or drops away from the plate every 
time a ball comes close to him has no chance 
to land or to last in big-league baseball. The 

tter’s box is the batter's castle, and he 
must hold it against everything that is 
served to him, short of fast balls that will 
Surely crash into his head. 

Jimmy, knowing nothing of big-league 
~~ but realizing that a batter-cannot hit 

€ balls that will be called strikes if he is 


too far away from the plate, unconsciousl 
hugged the plate. Masters shot a fast ba 
close to his head. Jimmy, crouching, kept his 
eye on it to the last fraction of a split second, 
and then drew his head back. 

“Ball one!” called the umpire. 

Without worrying, Jimmy resumed his 
place, with his toes on the line marking the 
batter’s box. Again Masters wound up, and 
once more he shot a fast one at Jim’s head. 
Jimmy held his ground once more, and then 
quickly brought his bat around in a hard 
choppy stroke—for the ball this time broke 
down and out over the plate. It would have 
been a certain strike—and it was anyhow, 
for Jimmy fouled it, rolling the ball outside 
the first-base line. 

Once more, after looking at McDougal and 
seeing his nod, Masters whipped a fast ball 
at the boy’s head. Jimmy dropped like a 
shot, and barely escaped a terrific blow on 
the temple. But he was up again in a jiffy. 
Could Masters be trying to hit him? He 
discarded the thought. Either the big 
fellow was wild, for the moment, or was 
merely trying to scare him away from the 
plate. Byers, intent on his battle, did not 
realize that not only McDougal but all 
the Maroons, and Coach Stillson as well, 
_ watching to see what he would do under 


e. 

He looked at Masters, as he toed the mark 
again and saw the big fellow scowling 
angrily. Perhaps the star. pitcher really was 
mad! Nervously, but as intent as ever on 
holding his ground, Jimmy faced the pitcher. 
If this next one came at him, surely it would 
break out and down over the plate, as the 
second one had done. 

By this time the crowd was watching the 
struggle and growing angry at Masters, an 
old favorite. Many in the stands stood up as 
Masters delivered the next ball. As they saw 
a straining every muscle to be ready to 

it, but eying the ball desperately, they 
began to mutter and growl. And when the 
boy dropped flat again, just in time to avoid 
being hit, they let out an angry roar. 

Masters, shaking his head, walked up to 
the box to take the ball from his catcher and 


-spoke to Jimmy as the boy scrambled up 


from the dirt. 

“Sorry, kid,”’ he said and grinned doubt- 
fully. Then he winked, very deliberately. If 
he intended to convey any meaning by that 
wink, he failed to do so, for Jimmy did not 
see it. 

Back in the box once more, with Byers 
studying him carefully and the crowd mut- 
tering in resentment of his tactics, Masters 
looked at McDougal. The old wizard, a stern 
taskmaster, signaled for an outshoot, and 
Masters shook his head. He was sick of this 
business of baiting a boy, to satisfy the 
curiosity of his manager about the boy’s 
gameness. Of course the kid was game, or he 
would have been driven back to the bench 
before now. But McDougal insisted, and 
Masters, scowling angrily, wound up. 

He let drive with another ball apparently 
for Jim’s head, but this time it was not a 
straight ball. Nor was it the fast-breaking 
outshoot offered before. Instead it was an 
old-fashioned roundhouse curve. Jimmy, re- 
lieved even as he dug in his spikes and 
swung, connected with all the force in his 
young shoulders. He crashed the ball hard 
and fled for first, only to find he had smashed 
a line drive straight into the shortstop’s 
hands. 

And as Jimmy crossed the infield to reach 
third Masters nodded at him and grinned, as 
if in reassurance. Jimmy ducked his head. 
He wished that hard smash had gone safe, 
for he saw no credit whatever in just a 
solidly hit ball. 


FTER the game, Jimmy was with the 
rest of his mates in the dressing- 
room, laughing and talking about the 

pa He had undressed and was starting 
or the shower when Coach Stillson entered. 

“Byers,” he called, “‘McDougal wants to 
meet you.” 



























on 


The old Varsity cheer greeted 
Masters when he started 
warming up with a catcher 


Blushing, Jimmy was introduced to the 
lean and angular manager McDougal in the 
visitors’ dressing-room. 

“Boy, I just wanted to say I liked the way 
you played third base out there today,” said 
McDougal, shaking hands. ‘“‘What’s your 
name, anyhow?” 

“Byers, sir,’’ replied Jimmy. “And thank 

ou.” 
* “Yes, that’s all right,’”’ smiled McDougal, 
agreeably. “I ought to thank you. It was a 
treat to see a college kid really show a little 
baseball. Like the game?”’ 

“Yes, sir, a lot,” Jimmy replied. “It’s a 
good game.” 

“Best in the world, as I ought to know, 
after twenty-odd years,” said McDougal. 
“Think of playin’ it some more?” 

“Well, sir, I don’t know. Maybe I will. 
I’m only a sophomore,”’ said Jim. 


“What's that?” 
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“I have two more years in college.” 

“Oh, I see. What then?” asked McDougal, 
pulling on his socks. ‘Think you might like 
to play after that? You see, I might be able 
to give you a chance. Understand, I’m not 
making you an offer. Against the college 
rules, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, I couldn’t make any promise,” 
Jimmy replied. He thrilled at the thought 
that the great manager was interested in him. 

“That’s right—but look here; you could 
promise me you won’t promise anybody else 
to play ball for them, couldn’t you?”’ pursued 
McDougal. ‘‘At least until you’d given mea 
chance to get a promise?” 

“TI don’t know, sir; but, you see, I think 
I'll not plan to play any more ball.” 

“What? What’s that? Saay,” and Mc- 
Dougal decided to warm up a little more. 
““A young fellow like you, that can think fast 
in the field the way you did after breaking 
down Oldfield’s hit, and stand up there and 
fight with the fastest pitcher in the big 
leagues the way you did—not play any more 
ball? What’re you talkin’ about?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jim, dumbly. 

“How old are you? What d’you 
weigh? Lemme see yer hands.”’ 

“Nineteen, and a hundred sixty- 
eight,” Jimmy replied, holding out 
his hands. 

“Great Scott, young enough, 
and big enough—g hands!’ 
exclaimed McDougal. “In two years—but 
what are you going to do, if not play ball?” 

“Work on a railroad,” said Jimmy. 

“Conductor, mebbe? Say, boy, that’s no 
good. Think of learnin’ baseball in the big 
league, with a championship team, good 
salary, big reputation, and all!” 

“T learned all I want to know about big- 
league baseball this afternoon,” said Jimmy. 

“How’s that?” asked McDougal. 

“What was the idea of that pitcher throw- 
ing at my head, when nobody’s on, and I 
haven't made a real hit all day, and we’re 
threeruns behind?” asked Jimmy,stubbornly. 

“‘Wha-what’s ’at? Why, why, I guess Mas- 
ters musta lost control, or sumpin,” mut- 
tered McDougal, — at the question. 
“Yeah, he gets wild, sometimes, like any 
speed-ball pitcher. But you outguessed him, 
at that, kid. That’s why I’m talkin’ to yuh, 
see? I'd like for yuh to keep baseball in mind.” 

“Afraid not,” said Jimmy. ‘Thanks just 
the same. But that looked like dirty ball, to 
me, and I don’t like it—if that’s big-league 
baseball. I’ll stick to railroading!’ 

“Well, sorry,’’ replied McDougal, putting — 
on his shirt. ‘‘Really mean that? Hey?” And 
he eyed Jimmy carefully, while the boy 
nodded. ‘Well, then, all I’ve got to say is 
that you've got more sense than I thought 
these college kids have got!”’ 

Jimmy, relieved and still embarrassed, was 
glad to shake hands again and get away 
from the famous manager. On his way out of 
the room, however, he encountered Masters. 

“Kid,” said the star, “I wouldn’t have 
beaned you—wouldn’t even have come so 
close except I was under orders, see? Tried 
to duck ’em. Old man was tryin’ you out, 
see? I’d 'a’ been fined if I hadn’t gone 
through with it. Shake, won’t you?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy, grinning. At any 
rate, his idea of Masters need not be such a 
black one. He shook hands, firmly. “‘But now 
I’m sure I'd never want to play big-league 
ball. He said you must have been wild! 
Guess I'll stick to the railroad.” 

“Thatta boy,” grinned Masters. “I’ve 
been up here eight years now, and I don’t 
know where I'll go, or what I'll do, when I’m 
through. So long!” 


HAT evening, Les, big Jake and Bill 

Armstrong, the other members of the 

Jordan sophomore Big Four, were in 
Jimmy’s room. ‘The ball game and Jimmy’s 
visit to the great manager had been thrashed 
over, again and again. 

“Poor old Dory Hawkins,” said Les, after a 
lull, ‘“‘was sore as a goat. Said it was his try- 
out, not yours, and you put him in the hole 
three times, Jim. He got rosy and wanted to 
whip you. But I told 
him to take a tumble 
to himself. All you 
did was to put him 
in three places where 
he could shine, and 
it was not your 
fault if he went out 
like a candle in the 
rain.” 

“Let him have his 
tryout,’’ grinned 
Jimmy. “He’s_ wel- 
come. I don’t want 
any more.” 





THE Youtu’s CoMPANIoy / 


Four times out of five, the sight of the German flag and the signal ‘‘I.D.’’—which means ** Heave to or I shall fire into you’’—did the work. (Page 238) 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Raider 


FF to the east of us, a large three- 
masted sailing ship was approach- 
ing over the calm sea. She was 
a square-rigger; her sails were 
furled, and her powerful auxiliary 

engine was pushing her along at a good 
eight knots. 

The moon, in its first quarter, was high 
overhead before the sun went down. Pres- 
ently, as the vessel drew nearer, I could see 
the tracery of her spars and rigging and hear 
the hoarse clamor of a big oil engine’s ex- 
haust. Then there were shouted orders; the 
sound of the engine ceased; the strange ship 
lost way and floated motionless close along- 
side the Tara. A deep voice, aided by a 
speaking-trumpet, hailed us in purest 
English from the quarter-deck. 

‘What ship is that?” 

Fatu, standing beside me in the moonlight, 
turned to me appealingly. He understood 
the question, but he wanted me to reply. I 
collected: my thoughts hastily. The Tara 
was of French registry, of course, and I 
knew that we carried what seafaring men 
call a general cargo. I put my hands to my 
mouth. 

“French schooner Tara,” I shouted; 
“general cargo, San Francisco to Society 
Islands.” There was no reply, and it struck 
me that I was entitled to satisfy my own 
curiosity. I hailed: ‘‘What ship is that?” 

The answer came promptly: “Norwegian 
ship Bergthora—Christiania to Sydney, 
through the canal.” 

At that moment a searchlight, moving 
with an air of deliberate scrutiny, began to 
play over the Tara’s decks. Back and forth it 
went, blinding us for an instant as it rested 
on Fatu’s figure and mine by the rail and 
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moving forward to where the barrels of salt 
fish stood on deck. Then I heard another 
hail from the Bergthora’s quarter-deck. 

“What have you in those casks?” 

“Salt fish,” I shouted back, suspecting 
nothing. 

“All full?” 

“Ven” 

Suddenly, as though at a prearranged 
signal, there was a great stir and bustle on 
the full-rigged ship. A row of electric lights, 
lit as though at the turn of a single switch, 
illuminated her bulwarks amidships, and 


half a dozen sailors lowered into place a great 
signboard, lettered in black on a white back- 
ground. “‘Seefalke,” I read, and, glancing 
toward her stern, I saw that a strange flag 
was being run up her mizenmast. It was the 
German naval ensign, though I did not know 
it then. Again the voice hailed, but this 
time in crisp tones of command. 

“T am sending a boat to board you. You 
will accompany my bos’n, bringing your 
papers.” 

It was not till that moment, I think, that 
I realized the truth—that a German raider 


THIS WILL REMIND YOU OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN EARLIER CHAPTERS 


OUNG Charles Selden, living on a California 

ranch with his family at the time in 1916, 
when-the Great War is raging in Europe, wonders 
whether, in view of many uncertainties, he should 
undertake to enter college. Two years before he 
had visited his uncle Harry, a trader in the South 
Seas, and shared pearl diving adventures on 
Iriatai in the Tuamotu group, and the call to 
return is strong. His uncertainty is dispelled by 
receipt of an unexpected and urgent telegram to 
his father from this same uncle, asking father 
and son to meet him speedily in San Francisco. 
When young Charlie and his father arrive in 
answer to this disconcerting message they are 
shocked to find Harry Selden almost blind—the 
temporary result of too much brilliant sunlight. 
His problem is difficult; he finds it impossible to 
return to the South Seas, yet copra, which pro- 
vides two thirds of his income, is lying about by 
the hundreds of tons, ready to be cut, and copra 
is worth $100 a ton. 

It is finally decided that Charlie must go to 
take his uncle’s place. Before he leaves, his uncle 
tells him that he will find a strange story typed 
and in the safe of the schooner which will bear 


him across the Pacific, and that he should mark it 
well. Accompanied by Fatu, the native master 
of the French-registered schooner Tara, Fahuri, 
the engineer, Marama, the mate, and a small 
crew, they soon sail, Iriatai bound. 

Charlie finds a copy of his uncle’s strange story 
and learns that some pestilence has destroyed all 
save one of the crew of the steamer Sumbawa, 
which now floats, a derelict, in the loneliest stretch 
of ocean in the world. Commander Brixton of the 
British man-of-war Regulus tells his uncle that 
the British Admiralty is desperately anxious to 
locate her, for some reason not told, and his 
uncle concludes the narrative by voicing the belief 
that ocean currents will carry the Sumbawa close 
to the island group for which Charlie is bound. 
He urges him to keep a close lookout. 

For days the placid routine on a sailing vessel 
in good weather continues unbroken. One evening, 
when the sun is low, and the sea is strangely calm, 
Fatu, the native master, and Charlie, are lounging 
on the deck together. Glancing for a moment to 
the east, Fatu’s gaze sharpens. 

“E pahi!l” he exclaims, touching Charlie's 
arm. “A ship!” 


THE DERELICT | 


had made her way into the Pacific at last. 

Standing there, clad only in a pair of dun- 
garees, I watched the Germans lower away 
a boat, working with admirable discipline 
and skill. She struck the water on an even 
keel, the boat’s crew scrambled down the 
falls, and the next minute, at a_ hoarse, 
unintelligible command, the oars shot: out 
and she began to move toward the Tara, 
pulled with a perfection that was almost 
mechanical. There was a second command, 
barked out in the same hoarse, bullying [ 
voice; the rowers ceased their pulling, the 
port oars were taken inboard with a snap, 
and the Seefalke’s boat came drifting gently 
to the schooner’s side. 

The man who sprang over the rail was as 
sinister a figure as I have ever seen. He was 
so short as to be almost a dwarf in stature, 
and his head—small and round as a bullet- 
was covered with close-cropped, bristling 
hair. His arms, terminating in hugh knotty 
hands, hung nearly to his knees, and the 
immense width of his shoulders, sloping to 
a thick bull-neck, gave him a look of deform- 
ity. The whole aspect of the man—the 
jutting chin, the slit of a mouth, the close 
set lobeless ears—can be expressed in two 
words: strength and evil. He drew himsel 
up and gave us a jeering salute. 

“Hochbootsmann Staub,’’ he announced 
and then, in broken English: ‘‘Vich iss det 
capitan?” P 

I stepped forward to speak for Fatu. He 
is the captain,” I said; “but he doesnt 
speak English. I am the owner’s nephew. 

Staub pointed to his boat. ‘‘Then go, bott 
off you. Der papers—you haff dem?” 

“Yes, But wait a moment while I chang? 
my clothes.” 

The German shook his head. ‘‘Der = 
von Arnst iss not to be gebt vaiting,”’ he tol 
me harshly, seizing my arm and pushing ™ 
toward the boat when I hesitated. 
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Fatu’s gigantic body was trembling with 
anger. “Say the word, Tehare,” he whispered 
in his own tongue, ‘‘and I will wring his thick 
neck as I would a fowl’s!” 

The German skipper received us in his 
saloon, aft. No two men in the world, per- 
haps, could have presented a more com- 
plete contrast than the bos’n who escorted 
us and the tall, handsome, courteous officer 
who rose from his chair to take my hand. 

“Count von Arnst,” he introduced him- 
self in Continental fashion, ‘commander in 
the German Imperial Navy.” 

I murmured my own name and went on 
to explain that Fatu was the Tara’s captain 
and that I was an American, her owner's 
nephew, doing my best to replace him on this 
voyage. And I apologized for my half-dressed 
condition, saying that I had been fishing and 
that Staub had refused to give me time to 
dress. Commander von Arnst listened with 
an air of kindly attention and spoke sharply 
to his bos’n before he turned to me again. 

“Staub is over-zealous,” he said with a 

smile; ‘‘you shall go aboard your schooner 
presently and bring your men back, with 
what you need. So you are an American? It 
isa pity that your schooner flies the French 
flag; and a great shame to sink her, too; 
she’s a pretty little thing. But we need your 
stores—those barrels of salt fish above all. 
We couldn’t stop you and then let you go 
on. 
He glanced down at the papers the bos’n 
had handed to him, checked with a lead 
pencil several items on the Tara’s cargo- 
list, and pushed the paper across the table 
toward his man, with a rapid order in 
German. 

“You may go aboard the schooner now,”’ 
he told me. ‘‘Tell your skipper that his men 
may bring spare clothes and any little things 
they willneed.”* * “* ©'° ° ye Seay 

en we reached the Tara I found her 
crew standing in a little bewildered group 
by the hatch, while the Germans, equipped 
with flashlights, rummaged through the 
hold and the saloon. The last barrel of fish 
wasalready on its way to the Seefalke. When 
I had explained our situation to the crew 
and told them of Count von Arnst’s instruc- 
tions regarding clothes and other odds and 
ends, they lost no time in getting forward,to 
open their chests and make little packages of 
their most prized belongings. I filled my suit- 
case with what I thought I should need and 
asked Staub’s permission to open the safe. 
His grunt seemed to be affirmative, so I 
began to twirl the knob, with his evil face 
peering over my shoulder. Finally the doors 
swung open, disclosing my uncle’s books and 
the cash box with its little store of clean 
glittering gold. The sight brought a deep- 
throated ‘‘Ach!/"’ from the man behind me, 
and his great gnarled hand reached out in- 
stinctively. From what I learned afterward 
of Hochbootsmann Staub, I know that if he 
had seen the way clear he would have taken 
my life without a second thought for the 
sake of my uncle’s four or five hundred dol- 
lars in gold. But he withdrew his hand and 
turned away sullenly. I slid the money into 
a little bag, did up the books with a bit of 
twine, and went on deck, decently dressed 
and carrying my suitcase. 

I wanted to be alone for a little while, to 
have a last look about the Tara, the little 
vessel I loved, which had been my home in 
the old days. It was hard to realize that she 
would soon sink beneath the waters of the 
ocean she had sailed so gallantly and so long, 
that the strange fishes of the depths would 
fit in and out of her portholes, and that 
stranger crawling things would creep over 
the saloon table and lurk in the stateroom 
where I had once made myself so much at 
home. Like every other vessel worthy of the 
name, the Tara was more than a mere fabric 
of metal and wood in the eyes of her crew; 
she was a living thing, endowed with a well- 
defined personality of her own. And now 
the Germans were going to kill her—kill her 
and bury her deep in her own element. Tears 

fave never come easily to me, but there were 
unshed tears in my eyes when Staub made 
me a sign to take my place in the boat. 


HEN we reached the Seefalke, Fatu 

was sent forward, with the others 

of the Tara’s crew, to the special 
quarters—reached by a hidden door in the 
hold—that had been prepared for prisoners. 
A steward took the suitcase from my hand, 
and I was surprised and somewhat gratified 
tofind that Count von Arnst had given me 
4 stateroom to myself—one of the row that 
ed on the saloon. I was setting my few 
things in order when I heard his pleasant 
voice hailing me. 

Eh, Selden!” he called. 


tions,. for. our_ newly- 


I opened the door with the little bag of 
gold in my hand. ‘‘Here’s the schooner’s 
money,” I said; “I thought I’d better save 
it, but I don’t know what my rights are in 
such a matter.” 

He smiled. “Keep it, of course. Surely 
you don’t take us for pirates! But it’s dinner 
time. Come—I told the steward to set my 
table for two.” 

The skipper dined in cozy quarters of his 
own, next door to the chart-room, and 
the other officers of the Seefalke, includ- 
ing the doctor, had their mess near by. 
I could hear their gut- 
teral German talk, the 
click of glasses, a burst of : 
laughter now and then. 
The two portholes of our 
little dining-room were 
open, an electric fan ; 
droned overhead, and the 
table was set with fresh fy 
damask and shining sil- e 
ver and glassware. I felt 
more at home, now that 
I was dressed in clean =. fF 
white duck, but I must ey “..*% 
have pulled a long face, : so ahs; 
for Commander von : * ee 
Arnst glanced across the __. age 
table at me with a twin- 
kle in his clear blue eyes. 

“I’m sorry about your 
schooner,” he said kind- 
ly; ‘fortunes of war, you 
know! Come! We're not 
enemies, after all! Try 
some of this excellent 
fish of yours.” 

The Germans must 
have been on short ra- 


salted .fish—the innocent 
and trifling cause of the 
Tara’s loss—formed the 
principal dish at dinner 
that night. Commander 
von Arnst was a noble- 
man and a man of means 
who had followed the sea 
from pure love of the 
game. In his twenties he 
had served as a seaman 
before the mast on Eng- 
lish sailing-ships, and be- 
fore the war he had sailed 
his own. yacht around 
the world, working out a new system of 
navigation—his own idea. And he seemed to 
take a fancy to me—because of the loneli- 
ness, perhaps, that ship’s discipline forced 
on a naturally social man, or because of my 
frankly-confessed love of ships and the sea. 
No other common interest, no other hobby 
I can think of, has the same power to draw 
together men from far-distant walks of life. 

I told him how I came to be aboard the 
Tara, and of my visit to the South Seas two 
years before, and at last he satisfied my 
curiosity as to his own presence in the 
Pacific. 

“Our countries are not at war,” he said. 
“Tf you care to give your word not to divulge 
what you may see and hear on board, I 
should like to treat you as a guest—not to 
talk, that is, until the war is over. What do 
you say?” 

I gave my promise without hesitation, for, 
like many other Americans that year, I 
thought that there was little chance of our 
being drawn into the war. The German 
smiled. 

“It will be pleasanter so,’’ he remarked. 
“Your men are French subjects and must be 
treated as prisoners. They will be comfort- 
able, for we have no other prisoners just 
now. Your schooner is the first vessel I have 
sighted in the Pacific. The Atlantic was 
getting a bit too hot! But perhaps you’d like 
to hear about the Seefalke. 

“T was educated in England, and I fancy 
that’s where I got my taste for the sea. 
When our admiralty decided to send out a 
raider, they offered me the command, and 
you may be sure I wasted no time in accept- 
ing! This sort of thing, and perhaps the air, 
are the only sporting sides of modern war. 
I got through the blockade—a farce I must 
tell you about some day. It makes me chuckle 
still. Then I set about destroying the com- 
merce of the Allies to be found in the Atlan- 
tic. Cargoes of grain, cargoes of nitrate, 
cargoes of copper and nickel ore—I sent 
them all to the bottom—millions and mil- 
lions of marks! What did I do with the pris- 
oners? Oh, I waited till their quarters were 
full and then sent them off aboard a cap- 
tured sailing-ship, taking care to cut down 
the rig and to put them in charge of the 
senior captain of the lot. That was not long 





ago. But my time in the Atlantic was up; too 
many ships were missing, and the British 
were hot on my trail, as we could tell from 
the wireless we picked up. So I rounded the 
cape and ran north to throw them off. It’s 
been tremendous sport!”’ 

The Count’s blue eyes sparkled; I could 
see that he loved his adventurous task. 

After dinner I met Doctor Lantz—a tubby 
little man with rimless spectaclés and a 
Turkey-red face. Neither he nor Lieutenant 
Altmann—the mate—spoke more than a 
few words of English, and, as I knew no 
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German, I acknowledged their stiff little 
bows with a smile and sat down in a corner 
while they cracked unintelligible jokes. The 
excitement of the evening’s events was 
wearing off, and I felt a strong reaction of 
gloom. The prospect ahead of me was depress- 
ing enough, what with the loss of the Tara 
and the impossibility of looking after affairs 
on Iriatai. | wondered whether the schooner 
were insured, and whether marine insurance 
covered risks of this sort. Then I began to 
speculate gloomily as to what Von Arnst 
would do with us. 

It was obvious, even to me, that he would 
keep us on board as long as possible, for the 
success of his raid in the Pacific would de- 
pend on secrecy, maintained with the great- 
est care. Each ship he captured and 
destroyed would add its quota of prisoners in 
the spacious quarters forward, and he would 
not let them go unless provisions ran low or 
there was no more room. Then, I thought, 
he will either set us aboard a captured ship, 
as he had done in the Atlantic, or perhaps, if 
he knew as much as I of the South Seas, 
maroon us on one of the uninhabited coral 
islands of the Tuamotu Group. Fish and co- 
conuts would support life indefinitely on 
such a place, and I knew several of the Tua- 
motus that were not visited as often as once 
a year. The thought of being marooned on 
one of those barren stretches of coral was 
not a pleasant one; I resolved that no word 
of mine should give Von Arnst a hint of this 
very practical idea. 
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His voice, pronouncing my name, brought 
me out of my reverie. He stood in the door- 
way, where he had just dismissed an under- 
officer with a nod. “‘I say, Selden,” he called; 
“we're going to sink the schooner now. Want 
to take a last look at her?” 

The moon was still up when I went on 
deck, and its faint light made visible the 
schooner lying motionless on the calm sea 
and the German boat pulling back to the 
Seefalke. Count von Arnst, standing at my 
elbow by the rail, was interested. 

“We're trying-out some new bombs of my 
own make,” he explained; ‘‘ordinance is a 
hobby of mine. It’s harder than you think to 
sink a ship. Once, off the coast of Brazil, it 
took us ten hours to do the job!” 

The lumber in the Tara’s hold would have 
been enough to keep her afloat, and I was 
not surprised to see that the sea around her 
was covered with boards and balks of tim- 
ber thrown overboard by the Germans. 
The bombs, deep down in her vitals, must 
have been provided with great lengths of 
fuse, for the boat had reached the Seefaike’s 
side, been hooked to the falls, lifted from the 
sea and swung inboard; and Von Arnst must 
have felt the tension, for I heard him mutter 
under his breath. Moments passed, and 
nothing happened. The Tara lay calmly on 
the face of the moonlit sea. | remember 
having an instant of insane rejoicing that 
perhaps the German plans had gone wrong. 
Then: “Boom!” A deep, racking, muffled ex- 
plosion shook the schooner 
from keel to masthead and 
agitated the sea. “Boom! 
Boom! Boom!” 

The Tara started and 
shuddered like an animal 
which feels a_ mortal 
wound. The night was so 
still that we could hear the 
sound of waterrushing into 
her hold. Little by little, in 
a curiously deliberate way, 
she settled by the stern, 
and finally, with a move- 
ment expressive of the last 
agony, her sharp bows rose 
clear of the sea. Next 
moment she was gone, and 
soon the bits of débris and 
lumber floating on the 
placid sea were the only 
signs of the tragedy. 





CHAPTER FIVE 


Bound for Iriatai 


HE time has come to halt in my ac- 
count of the happenings of that memo- 
rable autumn and attempt to sketch in 
brief outline the story of the Seefalke. She 
played a major part in my affairs, as you 
will see; and her running of the blockade and 
subsequent raids in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans were among the most picturesque in- 
cidents of the war at sea. I had the yarn 
from the lips of Count von Arnst; and as for 
the ship herself, I spent a week aboard her 
and was given every chance to use my eyes. 
There were certain mysteries in her construc- 
tion and design; she was in reality a kind of 
floating theater—a stage for masquerade 
and farce that make me chuckle today. And 
the audience for whose benefit those marine 
performances were staged was made up of 
officers of men-of-war of the Allies. But I 
must begin at the beginning—in wartime 
Germany. 

In the fall of 1915, the naval authorities 
decided to send out a raider, to run the 
British North Sea blockade and sail south in 
the Atlantic, destroying commerce as she 
made her way toward Cape Horn and her 
eventual destination in the Pacific. The 
special aim was to sink the vessels carrying 
food and raw materials from New Zealand 
and Australia to Europe. Count von Arnst, 
who was an officer of the navy, and who had 
been bored to desperation with the inactiv- 
ity of the bottled-up German fleet, was 
offered command of the raid. 

To a lover of action, and a man of his ad- 
venturous temperament, the chance was a 
godsend; he accepted at once and was 
ordered to choose a ship from among the 
captured vessels lying at Bremerhaven, alter 
and equip her to suit himself, and to select 
and train a crew. The authorities wanted 
results; very wisely they left the means en- 
tirely to Von Arnst. He told me that his plan 
for running the blockade cost him many days 
of anxious thought. 

While he was still undecided about a ship, 
a submarine brought to Bremerhaven a 
splendid British sailing-vessel of about two 
thousand tons—the Matamoros. She was 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 238 ] 
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IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT 
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HOSPITAL corridor at one A.M. isan 
eerie place. Fires burn low, and 
icy drafts whip at the ankles. 
Under the dimmed electric lights 
shadows flicker strangely on the 

bare walls, even though the shadow may be 
only that of a hurrying nurse. Now and then 
the call-bell of a wakeful patient buzzes 
against the silence. The patients’ rooms, 
with their flowers and their neat tidiness, 
may look cheery enough by day, but the 
tall numbered doors seem to hold queer 
secrets in the middle of the night. 

The chill first-floor wings of the Brinker 
Hospital met in a space of ruddy warmth by 
the hearth fire. Two girls were sitting there, 
under the board that registered the call- 
bells, snatching a few minutes’ rest and chat 
between duties. Prue Dorrance, night nurse 
in wing A, spread her plump palms to the 
blaze and gave a sigh of comfort from her 
deep chest. Jean Lowe sat with slim hands 
clasped tight around her knees, her ears and 
gray eyes alert upon the dim stretch of wing 
B. Prue was within six months of 
graduation from hospital training. 
But Jean was only six months re- 
moved from her entrance, and 
night duty was new to her and 
hard on her nerves. 

“Ease up, while you have the 
chance,’’ murmured Prue Dor- 
rance. ‘‘What are you thinking 
about, staring that way into 
the dark?” 

‘. “T don’t know,” answered 


ean. 

“Does night duty feel strange 
to you?” 

“The hospital looks so differ- 

ent at night.” 
_ “It looks a heap better by 
night than by day, if you ask 
me,” responded Prue. ‘At 
night you can’t see where the 
paint is rubbed off and the 
linoleum in holes. Old Brinker's 
wearing shabby enough to 
bring tears to the eyes,” she 
continued. ‘Some philanthro- 
pist just ought to see it. Every- 
thing's going to rack and ruin. Look 
at that grate! It’s my guess old Bran- 
son fixed it herself with that stove 
wire.” 

“I wish,” said Jean, ‘“‘that you 
wouldn’t always talk about ‘old 
Brinker’ and ‘old Branson. 

“Sorry if I seem to offend. All the 
same, Brinker Hospital and its super- 
intendent are both wearing thin.” 

Jean flamed into sympathy. “‘I 
think it would be dreadful if 
Brinker Hospital and all Miss Branson's 
work for years back should have to stop— 
actually stop—for lack of money.” 

“Dreadful, yes. But expenses get heavier 
all the time, and the money you've got 
doesn’t get any bigger as the years go by. I 
notice that a good many things do have to 
stop for lack of money.”’ 

“T don’t believe good things have to stop,” 
answered Jean, with a shake of her head. 
“Tf they do, it’s a rotten poor sort of world— 
and I don’t want to believe that.” 

They watched the flickering coal fire for 
some time, and then Jean Lowe said, ‘‘Miss 
Branson isn’t a first-year nurse, and she 
hasn't lost her enthusiasm.” 

“Hasn't she? Then what makes her the 
crossest woman in all this town?” 

“T don’t believe she is really cross, inside.”’ 

“You don’t? Well, little playmate, you've 
been teacher’s pet with old Branson so far, 
but watch out! Don’t happen to forget she’s 
on duty tonight, taking Miss Oliver’s place 
as night superintendent. Branson sent her 
off to bed because of her toothache.”’ 

“But how could she? Miss Branson has 
been on that accident case on the fourth 
floor steadily for the last twenty-four hours.” 

Prue Dorrance nodded. ‘Yes, and it will 
~ her all the touchier tonight. I know 

er. 

“Prue Dorrance,” Jean said, ‘don’t you 
really care about Miss Branson, or about 
the hospital? I can’t ever tell from the way 
you talk. You look sleepy and move slowly— 
and yet you’re the most capable nurse in the 
training school. Is it the same way when you 
talk? Don’t you really admire Miss Branson 
and all she is doing?”’ 

“Oh, child,” said Prue, “I’m afraid that 
idea is just another of your little enthusi- 
asms. But look down your corridor. There 





“Everybody's just 
a baby in the mid- 
™ dle of the night,” 
mused Jean 


is that light again over the transom of 24. 
I wonder why Mrs. Cortwell: doesn’t ring. 
She usually makes things lively for a night 
nurse.”’ 

“You don’t like her, do you? I suppose 
you'd call her another of my little enthusi- 
asms, for I certainly think she’s the sweet- 
est patient I ever had.” 

“You've never had her before,’’ Prue 
hinted darkly, “and you've never had her 
at night.” 

Acall-bell rang on Prue's part of the board. 
Without haste she went, attended to the 
patient, and came back to her chair. Jean 





envied her calmness, her look of ability to 
meet any situation. 

“About Mrs. Cortwell,”’ said Jean. 
“She doesn’t seem very sick, and I can’t 
make out what disease she’s supposed to 
have.” 

“Money,” said Prue Dorrance, emphati- 
cally. “‘Money is her trouble. It has gone to 
her stomach.” 

“But she is so rich,” demanded Jean; 
“why doesn’t she go to one of the high- 
priced sanitariums, or to a big city hospital? 
Why does she keep coming away off here to 
this plain hospital in the country?” 

“She's a friend of old Branson’s. They 
—— each other somewhere, when they were 
girls. 

“They are friends?’’ asked Jean. “And so 
different. Mrs. Cortwell is so pretty, so 
sweet.” 

“Maybe she was really sweet, once upon 
a time,” conceded Prue. ‘But now she’s 
lived too long on travel and tantrums. And 
the smaller the matter the more pig-headed 
the tantrum. She’s pretty fair in the day- 
time, but for a really life-sized tantrum 
wait till you see her in the middle of the 
night.” 

“Don’t you ever feel different yourself, 
Prue, in the middle of the night?” 

“T feel sleepy, that’s all. I believe I’ll lean 
back now and take a nap.” 

But very faint, from the other end of 
wing A, came a child’s whimper of pain. 
Prue Dorrance was off like a shot. Jean 
heard the low, comforting croon of her 
voice from the far end of the corridor, as she 
made the frightened baby comfortable. 

“Everybody's just a baby in the middle of 
the night,”” mused Jean. “Everybody gets 
tired and lonesome and let-down, but,”— 
and she paused for emphasis before continu- 


ing to try to impress the coal fire with the 
statement of her innermost philosophy,— 
“but*a nurse must never let them know it.” 
She sprang up and. again studied her 
charts hanging on the wall, although she 
had practically learned them by heart, 
hours before. But there was a new, heavily 
inked direction on Mrs. Cortwell’s chart. 
Where had it come from? It stood out on 
chart 24 like a long, black signpost, and it 
read: ‘Mrs. Cortwell is mot to have hot 
chocolate in the night. S. Branson.” 


S Jean stood staring at this oe 
A clipped to the chart board, a sudden 
tall shadow from behind loomed over 
it. She jumped and turned, having heard no 
step. But this was a step no one’s ears were 
ever sharp enough to hear. A 
long figure, wearing a blue cape 
over a white uniform, was 
standing there. 

“Miss Branson!” 

“T have brought this for you, 
Miss Lowe.” 

It is not customary for a hos- 
pital pepe to appear 
out of the dark and ask a tired 
young nurse to share with her a 
plate of golden toast and some 
steaming chicken soup.. Jean 
accepted the refreshment grate- 
fully, although she knew that 
one of Miss Branson’s most 
famousand most dreaded meth- 
ods of conversation was the 
téte-a-téte. 

Prue’s often repeated warn- 
ing came sharp to Jean’s mind: 
“When old Branson nabs you 
for one of her téte-a-tétes, re- 
member this fact—she’ll talk 
in a general way, but she’ll have 
a particular case in mind, and 
you'll find yourself on that 
case in half an hour. And be- 
lieve me, old Branson will be 
somewhere around, watching to 
see how you're applying those 
same general remarks.” 

This worldly-wise advice al- 
most departed from Jean’s head 
as she gazed now across the 
table at the gaunt, gray face 
and keen, deep-set eyes under 
the nurse’s organdie cap with 
its bit of black velvet band— 
the face of a woman who had been on duty 
for twenty-four hours and now confronted 
another sleepless night. 

Back of those twenty-four hours stretched 
other hours and other years—twenty years 
of burning devotion to a little-known, 
country hospital. And now this hospital was 
fading away. For lack of money, Miss Bran- 
son’s dream and Miss Branson herself were 
fading to ashes. 

Perhaps it was not altogether for the 
sake of Jean’s education that Miss Branson 
sought her companionship at one A.M. One 
thing the patients of Brinker Hospital could 
have told you: the hospital itself might be 
falling to pieces, but one part of its equip- 
ment was still shining and new and fine, and 
that was Sarah Branson’s staff of fifteen 
pupil nurses. 

So absorbed was Jean in sympathy that 
she had difficulty in listening to what Miss 
Branson was saying. Yet the words were 
emphatic enough. Miss Branson never used 
a word too many or left her exact meaning 
in doubt. Jean obediently set her mind on 
the task of remembering Miss Branson’s 
instructions; and this is what she heard: 

“Night duty is the test of nurse and 
patient. Once on my night duty a patient 
was determined to get up and dress at two 
o'clock. When restrained, she screamed. I 
didn’t give in, and after a long time she 
prance screaming. Since then, no patient 
of mine has ever had hysterics. In Brinker 
Hospital, Miss Lowe, we have one rule for 
every nurse from probationer to superin- 
tendent, and that rule is, first, don’t ever 
let a patient scream for anything, and, 
second,’”"—a grim smile touched the firm 
lips,—‘‘don’t ever let a patient have any- 
thing she screams for. This rule is made to 
be kept.” 





“Miss Branson, I think your girls try to 
ekeep the rules of your hospital because you 
always keep them yourself.’ 

A little quiver ran along Miss Branson's 
set mouth. 

“My hospital,” she breathed, ‘‘and my 
girls, Even though the youngest, you speak 
of yourself as mine.” 

Buzz! Buzz! Now at last the sound that 
had long been threatening that spectral 
silent corridor tore through it! Buzz! Buzz! 
Buzz! There was no doubt now. Twenty. 
four was ringing! 

Miss Branson towered erect. ‘I must go 
back to that accident case,’’ she said. 

Jean’s soft shoes went quickly padding 
down the hall. Noiselessly she opened and 
shut the door and stood within the shadow, 
looking where the bed-lamp illumined a 
lovely face showing above a billowy negligee 
and beneath a drooping cap of finest lace. 

“Dear child, these pillows! I’ve pounded 
them into a thousand bumps!” 

Jean shook, smoothed, rearranged the 
pile. Mrs. Cortwell leaned back. ‘‘Beautiful!”’ 
she sighed. “It was Miss Branson who 
taught you how to arrange pillows?” 

‘ es. ” 


“Now, dear, would you mind closing the 
window and handing me my Shetland 
shawl? I think I'll read a little while.” 

Jean obeyed, but in the mirror met a 
shock. She could hardly believe the sharp- 
ness of the blue eyes that, forgetting the 
mirror, were watching her. She could hardly 
believe the sharpness of her own intuitions, 
warning her of some impending struggle. 
Was it conceivable that in spite of those 
eyes of melting blue, that voice of honey, 
Mrs. Cortwell was measuring her night- 
nurse for a battle? 

“You can even close a window without 


* making a sound. Miss Branson taught you 


that, too?” 
“Ves ” 


“I believe you are going to be a nurse 
worthy of the woman who is training you.” 

“Mrs. Cortwell, that’s the nicest thing 
you could have said to me!” 

“T thought perhaps it would be." But 
why that hint of steel in the sweet voice, 
even while a soft hand stole into Jean's? 
“You see, dear, I have come to guess a little 
of your enthusiasm in this last week when 
you've sometimes been my nurse in the day- 
time.” The soft hand pressed Jean's. “It's 
nice to feel each other ide, isn’t it, espe- 
cially in the night, when everything is so 
queer and lonely?” 

“You've been a very sweet patient, Mrs. 
Cortwell, to me.” 

“T’ve tried to be; that’s why I didn’t call 
you before, although I’ve been having a 
terrible night. And you’ve been a very 
sweet nurse, Miss Lowe, to me. Now, dear, 
I wonder if you’d do just one little thing for 
me. There is just one thing that helps me 
when I feel as tired as I do tonight. Could 
you slip down to the diet kitchen and make 
me a wee cup of chocolate?” 


EAN felt something happen inside her- 
self. It was as if a ramrod had been 
suddenly run up her backbone, but her 

voice was steadily casual. 3 

“Wouldn’t you try a little weak tea, in- 
stead, with some crisp toast, all piping hot? 

And now Jean realized something that in 
the nights and the years ahead of her as a 
nurse she would again and again realize; 
namely, that the silent corridors which 
stretch spectral through the small hours may 
always open abruptly upon lighted rooms 
that reveal queer secrets in the middle of 
the night. 

“I never touch tea! I want chocolate, and 
I want it now!” 

“I'm truly just as sorry as I can be, but 
I’m afraid I can’t give you chocolate. 

“Why not?” 

The sharpness of the two words made 
nurse as wel as patient realize the useless- 
ness of wasting time on the preliminaries of 
battle, so that there was a hint of the sword 
in Jean’s answer. 

“Miss Branson’s orders.” 

“Oh, Miss Branson! Miss 
You're afraid of Miss Branson!” 

“T’m not!” 

“Well, I'm not either! Haven’t I known 
Sarah Branson since she and I were your 
age! And pray, why need either you or}; 
Miss Lowe, be afraid of Miss Branson at 
this moment? As we both know, she is on 
the fourth floor, with that accident case, 


Branson! 
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and the diet kitchen is in the basement. Get 
me my chocolate, please do, and I’ll never 
tell on you!” ae: 

Was it the ramrod inside herself that Jean 
now heard speaking, or the Irish temper 
that was also inside her? “If I gave you the 
chocolate, I’d tell Miss Branson myself! 
But I can’t give it to you!” 

“If you don’t give it to me, do you know 
what I shall do?’ 

“T can’t believe,” suggested Jean, “that 
any patient who has always been so nice to 
me would do anything very bad.” 

“Stuff! If you don’t give me my chocolate, 
there’s just one thing I'll do. I'll scream 
until you get it!” 

Worcs flashed through Jean’s memory: 
“First, don’t ever let a patient scream for 
anythirig!’’ Jean pleaded, “Oh, Mrs. Cort- 
well, please don’t! Please don’t!” 

Again the blue eyes took Jean’s measure, 
reckoning her evident nervousness. “It 
would be such a little thing for you to do, 
to get me a cup of chocolate! Please, dear!”’ 

“T can’t!” 

“If you don’t, I warn you, my child, that 
the attacks I have previously had in this 
hospital will be as nothing to the one I'll 
have tonight! The others have not spread 
beyond my own room. The next one will 
not be confined to these four walls. You 
are now fully warned. Will you get me my 
chocolate?” 

“No!” 

“I am looking at my wrist watch. I give 
you sixty seconds!” 

Fascinated, Jean gazed. The surrounding 
darkness within the room, the stretching 
darkness in the unseen corridors outside, 
seemed to press in upon her as she looked 
at that lovely, illumined head, in its filmy 
lace, bowed over a gemmed watch on a 
rounded white wrist. 

“Fifty seconds! Will you get me my 
chocolate?” 

“No!” 

“Oh! O-oh! O-oh-oh!”’ It tore through 
the night! ‘Oh! O-oh! O-oh-oh!”’ Three as- 
cending notes, each more prolonged. ‘Oh! 
Q-oh! O-oh-oh!”? Regular as some hideous 
clock! Repeated! Jean had never heard any- 
thing like it. In room after room she heard 
patients stirring. ‘‘Oh! O-oh-oh!” 

“Stop!” cried Jean. She clutched Mrs. 
Cortwell’s shoulder. ‘‘Stop!”’ 

Mrs. Cortwell screamed the louder. Jean 
relaxed her grasp, stood back, simply gazing, 
spellbound. How to stop it? Like a horrible 
nightmare, on it went, over and over, ‘Oh! 
0-oh! O-oh-oh!”” Through it all Jean grew 
steadily more and more conscious of just 
one thing, that ramrod in her back. Then 
she was suddenly aware of something else, 
that a door behind her had opened and shut 
noiselessly. Some one touched a button, so 
that not only the bed but all the room was 
illumined. Patient and nurse saw a tall 
figure wearing a long blue cape over a white 
uniform. For a full moment there was not a 
whisper of sound either within the room, or 
o—. Then a perfectly controlled voice 
said: 

“Miss Lowe, will you give me a cup of 
chocolate?” 

Slowly Jean shook her head. 

“Sadie Branson, will you give me a cup 
of chocolate?” 

Slowly, Miss Branson shook her head. 

“Sadie, I told you earlier in the evening 
what would happen if you did not let me 
have my way tonight. But I did not tell you 
something else; can you guess what may 
happen if you do let me have my way 
tonight?” 

The answering voice was dog-tired. ‘No, 
I do not know what may happen. Ever 
since you left the training school and mar- 
ried your richest patient, I have never known 
What to expect of you Claribel, except—”’ 

“Except what, Sadie?” 

xcept disappointment.” 

For a moment the figure propped up in 
the bed might have been marble, beautiful 
marble draped in billowy lavender and soft- 
est lace, strange contrast to that other figure 
standing there beside the bureau. 

Suddenly this ever-unexpected Mrs. Cort- 
well, laughed like a peal of little bells. In a 
flash she had become her daylight self again, 
had become the Mrs. Cortwell whom Jean, 
ven in one short week, had come to love. 
How could one help it? Suddenly, Jean saw 
twenty years stretching behind Mrs. Cort- 
we l—twenty years in which, unlike the 
twenty yearsstretching behind Miss Branson, 
money plus utter charm had been able to 
red anything. It was rather pitiful, Jean 
thought, that a woman had for twenty 
years been able to get anything she wanted 

y teasing for it. Now Mrs. Cortwell’s eyes 


Then it broke, the storm of Jean's young anger! ‘‘You—you b 


were shining with irresistible affection, 
and her hands were stretched out to that 
stern form there by the bureau. 

“Dearest Sadie, suppose I should give 
you what you most want in all the world; 
would you still be disappointed in me?” 

Now, if up to this moment there had been 
a ramrod in Miss Branson’s back to match 
the one in Jean’s, it seemed suddenly to 
melt. Miss Branson sank on a chair, ‘Oh, 
Claribel,’”? she murmured, “the same old 
Claribel!”’ 

“If I should be kind to you, Sadie, would 
you be kind to me? If I should give you 
what you most want in all the world, 
couldn’t you manage to give me—one little 
cup of chocolate?”’ 

“Oh, Claribel, I knew you were going to 
ask just that!” 

“Is it so much to ask? One little cup of 
chocolate?”’ 

“Tt is to ask everything! It is to ask me to 
risk a patient’s health!” 

“That’s my own risk! I’ll take it!” 

“It is to ask far more than that! It is to 
ask me to break one of my own rules!” 

“Not a soul will know except this girl 
here!”’ 

“But of all the girls I’ve ever had she is the 
one I would not wish to know it—if I should 
ever fail!” 

“Sadie, you’re so tired, and I can give 
you what will rest you! A whole new hospi- 
tal! I have only to sign a check, say, for 
two hundred thousand dollars, and you 
have only—to give me one little cup of 
chocolate!’’ 

Miss Branson’s head dropped on her arms 
on the bureau. She seemed to be shivering. 

“A whole new hospital, Sadie! Only tell 
Miss Lowe to break your order, tell her to 
bring me a cup of chocolate!”’ 

Again there was a moment of utter silence, 
within the room, and without in the long, 
shadowy corridors where the paint was 
wearing off and the linoleum was in holes. 
Three people waited. Jean fancied she could 
hear the ticking of that glittering wrist 
watch. Then from somewhere beneath those 
heaving shoulders words came, hard to 
catch, harder still to believe: “Give her the 
chocolate!’ 

“Now, Miss Lowe, at last my chocolate!”’ 


UT, like the locking of sabers, blue 
B eyes and gray eyes met. Then it broke, 

the storm of Jean’s anger! It is not 
thus that young nurses are accustomed to 
address millionaire patients: 
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than a baby! You're a bully!”’ 


“You—you—you baby! If you've said 
chocolate once within the last hour, you’ve 
said it one thousand times! If that isn’t 
acting like a baby, I’d like to know what is! 
And you’re worse than a baby! You’re a 
bully! You’ve bullied her into letting down 
when she’s tired to death, in the middle of 
the night! But I won’t let you bully her! I 
won’t let her fail! I won’t give you a cup of 
chocolate, ever, not if you scream for twenty 
hours! I don’t care if there’s never a new 
hospital! Let this old hospital drop to pieces; 
wouldn’t Miss Branson still have us? 
There’d still be always, wherever we go, the 
nurses she has trained!” 

Like a quivering young fury, Jean stood 
there, flaming face and raven hair above the 
crimson sweater and crisp blue and white 
uniform. Miss Branson, head erect, was 
staring at her. From her pillows, Mrs. Cort- 
well was staring at her. Softly she spoke: 

“So no chocolate, and no hospital, Miss 
Lowe?” 

This time Miss Branson did not bury her 
head, but with elbows on the bureau top 
she put her two clasped hands to her brow, 
altogether concealing her face. That weary 
droop was perhaps the only sight in the 
world that could have caused the steel in 
Jean’s spine to quiver, to slacken. She sank 
down on the floor beside Miss Branson, but 
Miss Branson did not look into ide up- 
turned eyes, nor didshe let Jean lookintohers. 

‘Miss Branson, can you forgive me?” 

Miss Branson sat motionless, inscrutable. 
Both of them seemed to have forgotten Mrs. 
Cortwell. 

“Can you forgive me for having broken a 
rule? I let a patient scream for something!” 

Someone murmured from the bed. ‘But 
you didn’t let her have what she screamed 


“Miss Branson, can you forgive me for 
something else?” 

No answer at first, then, a very low, 
“Forgive you for what else, Miss Lowe?” 

“For losing a new hospital. My—my tem- 
per has lost—a new hospital!” 

But now there was no answer, only once 
again a roomful of silence! 

“Are you so sure, you two, that the new 
hospital is lost ?”’ 

Both of them stared. There was once 
again, in that same bed, that night, an un- 
expected Mrs. Cortwell. 

“If a cup of chocolate,” said Jean, “‘is the 
price of a new hospital, then—I can’t help 
what happens to anybody—then the new 
hospital is lost!’ 


ee 
aby!”’ she cried. . . . *‘And you're worse 








“But suppose—just suppose—I had unex- 
pectedly, within the last half-hour—lost my 
appetite for chocolate?” 

Jean sprang up, facing a shining, tremu- 
lous patient. 

“Your eyes are big as saucers, child! 
And they’re the clearest eyes I ever looked 
into, especially when they’re angry! Did 
anybody ever teach you, or did you find 
out by chance tonight, that the best thing 
to do for hysterics is to give the patient a 
shock? You gave me a shock tonight. You 
told me what you thought of me. I was tired 
and lonesome and let down, but still you 
let me know what you thought of me.” 

If Mrs. Cortwell was a patient capable of 
lightning changes of po she had perhaps 
found a nurse who could understand them, 
a nurse possibly capable of lightning changes 
herself, for Jean had flown to the bed. 

“O dear, I’ve broken my rule of rules, 
that a nurse must never let a patient know 
it if the patient sometimes—in the middle of 
the night perhaps—is—” 

“A baby? But I am also, I understand, a 
bully. The shock of that knowledge has 
possibly cured my hysterics permanently.” 

“Mrs. Cortwell, please don’t!’’ 

“Don’t what?’”’ demanded Mrs. Cortwell, 
blinking bravely. 

“Please don’t cry! Can’t you understand 
that it was because I loved you that I could 
not stand seeing you a baby—and because I 
loved her that I couldn’t stand seeing you 
bully her!” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Cortwell, “that I am 
perhaps capable of understanding those two 
facts. But you, Sarah Branson, over there, 
what are you staring at?” 

“At you, Claribel. Still, after twenty 
years I never know what to expect of you.” 

“Then I am afraid I’m about to disappoint 
your expectations once again. No chocolate 
—you have perhaps saved my life, Sadie. 
Now, do you mind if I perhaps save yours? 
There is a check book in that drawer. 
Please hand it to me, Miss Lowe, and my 
fountain pen.” 

But with pen suspended over the blue 
slip Mrs. Cortwell paused. The whimsical 
smile that was her most endearing character- 
istic touched her lips. With pen in air she 
hesitated, looking up at Jean. “To learn what 
a girl like this girl thinks of me is perhaps 
worth two hundred thousand dollars.” Then 
she looked over at Miss Branson, and down 
came the pen and wrote swiftly. “But to 
learn what a girl like this girl thinks of you, 
my Sadie, is worth three hundred thousand”? 









URING the 
third term 
we young 
folks from 
the Old 

Squire’s place at- 
tended the village 
academy, a slight fire 
in the basement of 
that quaint old struc- 
ture made it neces- 
sary to discontinue 
school for a week, 
pending repairs. 

For Addison and 
myself there was 
work in plenty on the 
farm; but indoors the 
girls had more leisure, 
and on Thursday of 
that week Theodora 
went over to the 
Edwards farm to 
spend the day with 
her girlhood friend, 
Catherine. 

On arriving she 
found Catherine 
about to set off on a 
trip in quest of wild 
herbs. Gathering wild 
herbs, which she 
cured and sold at a 
Portland pharmacy, 
was one of the ex- 
pedients from which 
Catherine derived 
considerable sums 
much needed at that 
‘ time for defraying 
expenses in the Ed- 
wards household. 

The two friends greeted each other 
warmly. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to come along 
with me?” asked Catherine. ‘I’m going to 
get thoroughwort over at Beaver Meadows, 
beyond Shanklin’s opening. It’s a long way, 
as much as five miles, I guess, and Mother 
doesn’t like to have me go so far alone. I 
would dearly love to have you come. We can 
take our lunch; I will hitch up Jacko, and we 
can drive as far as the Shanklin place.” 

Nothing could have suited Theodora 
better. She greatly enjoyed a jaunt in the 
woods with Catherine. They got ready and 
drove off in high spirits; it was so good to be 
together. Catherine had taken the gun—a 
small one that had belonged to her brother 
Tom before he left home. 

“There’s just a light charge for partridges 
in it,” she explained; ‘‘but I never put the 
cap on till I’m ready to shoot.” 

They drove slowly along the badly kept 
highway to the northward, for two miles, 
then diverged for a mile and a half along a 
neglected trail leading to the Shanklin 
clearing. The place wore a sadly deserted 
appearance. No one was then living at this 
solitary farm. The doors and windows 
were nailed up, and the roof of the barn 
had never been completely boarded and 
shingled. 

When old Jacko had been securely tied in 
the shade of a tree, the two girls made off 
through the wood, and along Beaver Brook, 
for another mile or more, to the foot of the 
meadows of that name, where thoroughwort 
was known to be growing abundantly. 

They filled two sacks with thoroughwort 
and after returning with them to the wagon 
ate their luncheon, fed Jacko and started 
back for another load of the homely herb. 
It was at that moment that a more ambi- 
tious project suddenly occurred to Catherine. 

“‘Now that you are here with me, Doad, I 
should like to go over to Doctor Bedelle’s 
peppermint farm,” she exclaimed. ‘This 
brook flows into Lurvey’s Stream, about two 
miles above Lurvey’s Mills. We've only to 
follow the brook,’’ she explained. ‘‘The old 
doctor went back to Canada two years ago, 
and the Murch boys have told me about a 
lot of peppermint, catnip and other herbs, 
growing up there, which nobody gathers 
now.” 

The desire to explore seems to have taken 
possession of both girls. With the herb sacks 
thrown over their shoulders, they set out, 
walking fast, Catherine carrying the gun. 
They followed the lower course of the brook 
down toward the valley of Lurvey'’s Stream. 
The distance proved greater than they had 
anticipated, however, and keeping to the 
brook led them several times into alder bogs 
difficult to traverse. But they pushed bravely 
on and at last reached the little clearing of 
two or three acres where the old doctor had 
made his herb farm. 

“What a pretty place!’ was Theodora’s 
exclamation. 
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‘Yes, at is!’ Catherine exclaimed. 


we'd better be going!’ she added quickly, ‘‘I'm glad I didn’t shoot’ 
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HE afternoon had waned rapidly, and 

the girls were in such haste that they 

gave but cursory glances around the 
clearing, then ran back down to the brook to 
fill their sacks with peppermint, which was 
growing in abundance along the low ground 
by the stream. This is a fresh, short juicy 
herb, growing so low that to pick any con- 
siderable quantity requires some time. 

“Now we have ventured so far, I want 
something to pay us for the long tramp,” 
Catherine remarked. ‘‘Peppermint sells the 
best of all the herbs I cure,’’ she added as 
they rapidly plucked the fragrant stalks 
until both sacks were full. This done, they 
immediately turned to retrace their devious 
way to the Shanklin place. Following the 
brook through alder thickets became so 
difficult, because of their unwieldy burdens, 
that Catherine presently veered off into the 
more open forest to the north, where walking 
was easier. 

“We can still follow the general course of 
the brook and get on faster,’”’ she said, to 
which poor tired Doad readily assented. 
They had advanced into the woods but a 
short way, however, when they found their 
progress impeded by the top of an immense 
old tree—a swamp maple—that had recently 
been blown down, and while making a 
detour to pass it the deep humming of bees 
was heard. 

“Oh, it’s a bee tree!’ Catherine cried, and 
they reconnoitered it warily from a safe 
distance. The hollow trunk had been split 
partly open by its fall, and the crack as well 
as the air all about was black with the dis- 
turbed insects—evidently a big swarm. 

“T wager there’s lots of honey in that old 
hollow trunk!’’ Catherine exclaimed. ‘We 
will tell our folks about it.” 

As they stood there another wanderer of 
the wilds was espied approaching from the 
opposite side of the fallen tree, a bear, at- 
tracted no doubt, by the smell of honey. 
The animal advanced toward the orifice in 
the trunk and, despite the cloud of bees that 
settled around its head, attempted to thrust 
its paws inside. The girls then distinguished 
the low whimpering of some creature near by 
and caught a glimpse of a small black animal 
no larger than a house cat, timidly creeping 
forward. 

“Isn’t that the bear’s cub?” questioned 
Theodora in a whisper. 

“Yes, it is!’’ Catherine exclaimed under 
her breath. ‘‘And I think we'd better be 


going!” she added quickly. “I’m glad I 
didn’t shoot!” 

Catching up their sacks of peppermint, 
they stole away through the already darken- 
ing forest and in their haste to escape from 
the bear and the bees went somehow astray 
from their proper course to the Shanklin 
clearing. 

At last it grew so dark that the two girls 
could only stumble along in the dense wood. 

“Doad, I’m afraid we have lost our way!” 
Catherine finally exclaimed. 

In much concern they still attempted to 
go on and at last perceived an opening 
ahead. ‘‘There’s Shanklin’s!”’ Catherine 
cried. ‘‘Now we will find Jacko and hurry 
home!” 

But when they emerged more fully into 
the cleared space it was found to be only a 
small, very stumpy opening with a long- 
deserted lumber camp at one side—not the 
Shanklin place at all! Then indeed they were 
utterly at a loss to imagine where they could 
be. Less experienced than her companion, 
Theodora was much frightened. 

“Tt is now too dark for us to attempt to 
find our way back to the brook,” .said 
Catherine. ‘‘There is no use in wandering 
about, Doad. We shall have to stay here till 
morning.” 

They approached the camp, but at first 
shrank from entering the dark interior, 
though the old camp door stood ajar. 
Finally, however, Catherine ventured inside. 
The cabin had been entirely dismantled. 
There was absolutely nothing within save a 
split log with pegged legs, which had once 
served as a bench. On this they sat down. 

“What a dreadful. place!’’ Theodora 
moaned. 

It was indeed a cheerless situation. They 
had no means of making a fire, since the 
had not thought to bring matches with 
them; and, weary from their long tramp, 
they sat on there for a time—not knowing 
what else to do. 

Rain began falling gently. At last, drowsy 
from fatigue, they lay down on the cam 
floor, cuddled close together, and with 
nothing better than those sacks of pepper- 
mint for pillows actually fell asleep. But 
Theodora evidently slept lightly. A curious 
noise soon roused her—like the rough tongue 
of some creature licking the door jambs 
outside. She listened intently, her alarm 
increasing. Heard in the darkness of the 
little cabin, that rasping tongue was terribly 
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suggestive of a blood. 
thirsty appetite. Up. 
able to endure it 
alone, she wakened 
her sleeping compan. 


ion. 

“O Kate! What. 
ever can it be?” she 
whispered. 

“It may be a bear, 
or perhaps a moose 
that has smelled salt 
and is lapping round 
the doorway," she 
whispered back. 

She rose softly and, 
picking up the little 
~ that lay close at 

and, struck’ sharply 
with the butt of it on 
the inside of the door, 
The response to this 
noisy salutation was 
a queer snort and the 
sound of rapidly re. 
ceding footsteps. 

Once more the two 
girls lay down, listen- 
ing apprehensively 
the while; but long 
'. before daybreak 
they both fell asleep 


again. 
T 
evening we 
wondered a 
little why Theodora 
had not yet returned; 
and ere long Grand- 
mother Ruth bade 
me light a lantern 
and go over to the Edwards farm in order to 
accompany her home. 

I found Catherine’s mother in a state of 
much anxiety. 

“The girls haven’t come back!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Thereupon I hastened home, and our 
folks immediately bestirred themselves. 
Addison hurriedly hitched up a span of the 
work horses while I ran up to the Murch 
farm to summon Willis and Ben. The Old 
Squire had a cold that day; but he came out 
as we were starting off and got into the 
wagon with us. We then drove to the 
Shanklin place, shouting as we went, hoping 
to meet the girls returning home. 

Jacko whickered loudly and lonesomely 
when we approached the clearing, where we 
found him tied as the girls had left him, with 
the back of the vehicle stuffed full of thor- 
oughwort. We discovered Theodora’s little 
knitted shawl and one of Catherine's gloves 
lying on the wagon seat. Our alarm in- 
creased; and we boys set off at once with the 
lantern, to go to the meadows, sohoing as we 
went. We found the place where the girls 
had gathered herbs, but our shouts brought 
no reply, and, as it seemed unlikely that they 
would have ventured farther, we returned to 
the Shanklin opening after two hours. 

The Old Squire was still sitting in the 
wagon, and his first words were, ‘‘Boys, a 
small fellow has followed us here who may 
be of assistance.” 

It was Willis’s little dog, Skip. 

“Skip will find them,” he said confidently, 
and, taking the glove and shawl, he bade him 
smell them and then cried, ‘‘Sek 'em!” 

The dog coursed around Jacko several 
times, then scampered off along the brook in 
the direction of the meadows. . 

Whereupon Ben, Addison and Willis 
hastened after the dog. Rather ingloriously 
I decided to remain behind with the Old 
Squire. The others were intently following 
little Skip—following him back to the 
meadows, thence all the way over to ol 
Doctor Bedelle’s herb farm, and from there 
through the woods to the fallen bee tree, till 
at last they reached that old logging camp 
where the girls were passing the night. 

In the gray of the cloudy September dawa 
Skip’s joyful bark, blending with the voices 
of the boys, waked them from their uneasy 
slumbers; and less than an hour later they 
all reached us at the Shanklin place—Cath- 
erine very contrite and much ashamed at 
having lost her way, but Theodora so gla 
that she shed tears when she heard the Old 
Squire’s cheery voice calling, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, girls! Thank Heaven, you are safe! 

It was eight o’clock that morning before 
we finally reached home—greatly to the 
relief of the anxious watchers at the two 
farmhouses. The only solace for that night of 
grave apprehension was over a hundred: 
weight of wild honey secured from the fallea 
bee tree that the girls had discovered. 
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THE TAME APE 


HE L. V. L. & L. Company 

had opened Camp Four 

again, after a long winter’s 

idleness, and a large crew was 

busilyen gaged. Thelongtrack 
on which the loaded cars were hauled 
out and down to the great mills in 
the valley was to receive a new arm. 
All along its length were switch frogs, 
from which sprang many spur tracks, 
each one serving a carefully defined 
area. When any one of these sections 
had been logged, the track was taken 
up and moved to a new place and 
renamed. 

One morning, the camp boss called 
several heads of departments and 
gave them orders. 

“The swampers,” he told them, 
“will begin clearing the right of way 
for the new M line this morning, and 
your trackmen will start lifting the 
old D line to transfer it. I have marked 
a spar tree and have had the track 
line staked. The engines are leaving 
the D yard this morning to relocate 
at the new M yard as soon as the 
way is swamped. Hatton is sending 
up a new ‘tame ape’ today. The 
riggers will hang the back-line blocks 
and be on hand to guy the spar tree 
as soon as the ape has it trimmed.” 

A tame ape is an aristocrat among 
the climbers of a logging camp. He 
is king of them all and takes more 
risk on one spar tree than a high 
rigger does in a whole year of work. 
He got his name from lumberjacks 
because he climbs to such heights and 
works entirely alone. 

So it was that work began. The men 
worked well to accomplish the task 
the camp boss had set them. The tame 
ape did not appear on schedule, how- 
ever, since he had begged off to visit a 
friend. He came to the camp two days 
behind time and showed at once that 
he had celebrated too well during 
those two days. The camp boss looked 
him over and ordered jhim to bed in 
his little cabin. 

“Rest up and sleep off your nervous 
condition,’ he said. ‘‘I am not letting 
any man risk his neck foolishly. Go to 
sleep until supper time and then eat 
and go back to bed. Perhaps you may 
be normal tomorrow.” 

Mort Fadel, the new tame ape, 
began to protest the implication found 
in the words of the camp boss, but 
he was shut up smartly. 

“As long as I run this camp I shall 
do what I think best, and you’re in 
poor shape right now. I expect obedi- 
ence, not argument, from you.” 

That settled matters for the pres- 
ent, and Fadel crawled off to bed. 
When morning came, the boss had a 
talk with him, made him hold his hand 
out and watched to see if it trembled, 
then insisted upon having the man 
go over all his equipment and test 
every part. To make sure that all was 
well, he detailed Dan Logan to assist 
in the inspection and tests. A scowl 
darkened Mort Fadel’s face. 

“Here is a spur that needs the 
touch of a file,”’ said Dan, almost as 
soon as he looked at the lineman’s 
climbing spurs. “You must have 
stepped on a rock; the end is bent 
over. Might make you slip.” 

_ Fadel filed the steel spur, but did 
itin such a way that Dan felt that his 
manner was insulting, though neither 
spoke again. Dan went over every 
half-inch of leather in the two life 
belts that have to encircle a tree and 
the body of the tame ape at the same 
time, with enough slack to let the 
man lean into the belt. In action, the 
climber of pine trees used belt and 
Spurs exactly as the telephone or 
telegraph lineman does, but where the 
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“TI guess that made the boss a heap 
more particular, though he always 
kept a sharp eye out to make sure 
nobody got hurt. No, the tame ape 
was not hurt at all. Just bounced into 
the air, landed on his feet and told 
the riggers what he thought of them 
for not making their inspection of 
guy lines effective. He was mad, and 
I don’t blame him.” 

“Yah! That wouldn’t happen twice 
in a hundred years,” said Fadel. 

“Perhaps not, but once is enough,” 
Dan retorted. “You wouldn’t ask for 
a second flip, would you? I know I 
wouldn’t.” 

“Smarty! It happened once last 
year. That ends it,”’ Fadel said. 

“Perhaps, but there are other acci- 
dents that might happen, and when 
the boss says ‘inspect’ he doesn’t 
mean slight the work. That bent 
spur could have made trouble. And 
here is a place in this life belt needing 
three stitches.” 

“That doesn’t weaken the belt. 
Don’t be an old granny.” 

Still mumbling objections to this 
fussiness about his equipment, Mort 
Fadel went over everything with 
Dan, and when they finished they 
had made little repairs in five places, 
insignificant trifles that might be 
terribly important when the life of a 
man depended upon perfection. The 
gouging out of a splinter might let a 
man down into his belt with such a 
jerk that the belt would slip. A slip- 
ping belt might not look so very 
serious near the ground, but if it 
brought the climber down from a 
ninety-foot elevation, or half that, 
it might cause broken bones, possibly 
worse things. Every article was in 
duplicate, so the inspection took time. 


HEN Mort Fadel went out 

to the M yard to trim and 

top the spar tree, Dan went 
along, according to the orders of the 
camp boss. The tree was a perfect 
specimen of the Oregon pine, so called, 
said to be the best spar timber in the 
world today. At the level of Dan’s 
face it was four feet and four inches 
in diameter, and the first branch 
jutted out from the trunk more than 
seventy feet up. This branch was as 
thick as a man’s leg. Higher up and 
scattered irregularly around the bole, 
were others as large and two that were 
about ten inches thick, as well as 
many smaller ones. The tame ape 
must trim all these limbs off for 
twenty feet up the tree, then top the 
stem while clinging like a barn swallow 
to a wall. 

The two great engines, each 
mounted upon runners four feet 
square and forty-seven feet long, 
were hauling themselves up to the 
round-topped ridge where the new 
yard was located. A back line dragged 
a thousand feet ahead, looped around 
a sheave in a block, returned to the 
engine and caught the big cable end. 
Then the drums revolved in opposite 
directions until one had unrolled the 
yarding cable so that its end touched 
the fat tree holding that block, hauled 
there by the reeling in of the thinner 
cable. Here the men had set a choker 
around the standing tree, close to the 
ground, and the two clasped hands, 
as it were. Now the engine reversed 
and reeled in the one and one-half 
inch cable, paying out the three- 
fourths back line, and the great sled 
crawled that thousand feet. 


‘Gee!’ said Dan and made a hasty loop in the rope. Inspiration had come oe ee 
to him, and he acted swiftly 


Wire-man bores holes, sets bolts, steel steps “What kind of an old granny have you 
and crossarms the tame ape uses a saw and fellers got for a camp boss?” Fadel asked 
a short-handled axe. On this account, he sneeringly. “I know my stuff an’ keep my 
as an element of danger to guard against belts an’ spurs in good order. He’s a reg’lar 
that the pole climber does not meet. It is old maid, fussin’ around the way he does.” 
the terrible danger of having a heavy branch “Oh, I don’t know! He gave orders last 
catch his body or clothing and scrape him summer that every guy line must be in- 
off the tree, break his belt and carry him spected to make sure it was perfect, and one 
down to his death. This danger is always chap slighted his work of inspection. Then 


Present while he is trimming. 


when the tame ape had set the first guy line 


and the riggers were cinching up on the 
second one, this one busted where the 
donkey doctor’s assistant had spilled muri- 
atic acid on it. Of course, with all that ten- 
sion on it from the tackle the riggers used, 
when it let go the spar tree jerked back the 
other way and snapped the tame ape off like 
snapping a bean or pea off a limber stick. 
He turned over twice and landed sitting 
downon a brush pile, thirty feet from the spar. 


belts, spurs, tools, to be used in 

converting a living tree into a spar. 

There were the chain°and enormous 

high lead block, with its self-oiling 
devices that kept it working with smooth 
efficiency many weeks at a time without at- 
tention; the back-line blocks, so constructed 
that a man might throw the line clear any 
moment, or replace it with ease; a bucking 
saw, that singularly reliable device that 
operates through gasoline power, with its 
frame standing on end, as much like a 
curious dog peering over a log as anything 
else, and cuts a series of furnace-length 
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blocks for firing the yarding and loading 
engines. Under this lay a sledge, iron wedges 
and an axe, for the use of the fireman in 
splitting these heavy blocks. 

Arrived at the crest of the rounded ridge, 
the yarding engine made for a bed-place the 
swampers had leveled and there stopped. 
The loading engine had gone on ahead 
about fifty yards and there began to set up 
an A rig, built of logs and guyed strongly. 
From this would swing a steel rail ‘‘strong- 
back”’ carrying a hook at each end. These 
hooks would take hold of a pair of chokers 
that in turn would grip a log and swing this 
timber lightly into place on a car. Bringing 
a supply of these logs into close proximity 
to the strongback was the yarder’s task. 

The spar tree stood a little downhill from 
the yarder, straight across the line of the 
railroad track being laid. Mort 
Fadel must clear it of obstruct- 


The men gasped as they saw the tame ape 
slip. With a jerk his body ceased sliding, and 
he hung head down, with his unshod foot 
waving and one hand clutching the small 
cable. 

The top guy line had in it a hook with a 
sharp point and it encircled the upper two 
inches of the spar. The hook, of course, had 
been placed on the line from below, leaving 
its point jutting above the wood a scant 
half-inch. Into this space the leg of the boot 
had slipped, and the hook had pierced the 
leather. A strip of leather no more than two 
inches wide held the weight of the tame ape. 
Arching his body and taking hold with the 
other hand, he pulled himself halfway up to 
his former position, but could not go farther 
and dared not kick lest he rip the leather of 
his boot. 





ing branches today and let the 
top fall farther downhill, where 
the swampers would soon reduce 
it to “slash,” to be burned later. 

Dan helped Mort get ready for 
his climb and stepped back from 
the tree with a little pang in his 
heart over the destruction of this 
pyramid of beauty. 

Mort moved slowly up the 
tree, keeping on the side toward 
the yarder engine. Fascinated, 
Dan watched his progress, saw 
him come up beside the first 
limb, cut a shallow notch in the 
underside, then change from axe 
to saw and run a kerf down from 
above. Presently the branch 
sagged along its length, shiv- 
ered, jerked twice and lopped 
downward. Then it left the bole 
and went down with a rush. 
Dan drew a deep breath. 

The entire progress of the 
trimming operation, with its 
attendant dangers to the trim- 
mer, kept Dan’s nerves tense. He 
noticed that with every branch 
clipped the tame ape gained 
confidence. To him, confidence 
meant recklessness. The in- 
creased inclination to dare, to 
create dangers through taking 
unnecessary chances, became 
plainly visible. The men commented on this 
with strong disapproval. Once Mort slipped, 
but saved himself by swiftness. 

“If he gets down safe, it will be more by 
good luck, than by good judgment,” com- 
mented one man. “If Hatton saw him acting 
up, he would let the boob go back where he 
came from.” 

Mort settled to the work of topping the 
tree and made a good job of it. But when the 
top had fallen Mort drew himself up to a 
seat on top of the spar, instead of standing 
on his spurs, hooked both feet behind the 
tree and loosened the hand line that hung 
from the back of his belt. With this he 
hauled up a guy line and hooked it around 
the bole. Still sitting there, he made three 
others fast and cast the soft and pliable 
hand line loose, to fall to the ground. 

Now the riggers, using what a sailor would 
call a watch-tackle, drew the guy lines taut 
and made them fast to small trees, while 
Mort watched them critically and com- 
oon freely on the way they handled the 

ines. 


HEN the last line was set and the 

spar tree held rigidly in position, 

he climbed to his feet and stood 
erect, possessed with the desire to show off. 
Muttered disapproval went the rounds, 
since a logger believes in being wholly reck- 
less in time of need, but in never taking risks 
that are not called for. 

Standing on one foot, with the other stuck 
out to one side, was the least of Mort’s 
folly. He went through a number of stunts 
to prove his lack of fear, then sat down and 
took off one laced boot. Tucking it under his 
left armpit, he shouted to Dan, toward 
whom he seemed to have developed a certain 
amount of antipathy. 

“Come on up, baby, and learn something 
about keeping yer head cool when yer legs 
won't reach the ground.” 

Hearing no reply, Mort leaned a little to 
the right and laughed in derision, looking 
down at Dan. His boot slipped a trifle and 
he tried to clip it with his elbow, failed and 
grabbed with his right hand. His movement 
tilted him farther, and the boot went sailing 
' off to earth, while Mort slipped sidelong, 
‘ crooking one frantic leg to hook a guy line 
' and with the other striving for a grip on the 

spar end. 
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lower to observe the ground, a feeling of 
nausea seized his stomach and his nervous 
fingers dug into the rough corrugations of the 
bark until the ends bled. 

“Gee!” he muttered. ‘These spurs won’t 
reach the wood under such bark as this, and 
it may crumble.” 

Several times he stopped climbing for 
a moment, to steady himself and think. 
Each time he went on again, determined 
to do his best. One of the sayings of his dead 
father came to his mind and repeated itself 
over and over. “Doing things that do not 
frighten you is nothing to brag about, but 
going ahead when every step seems taking 
you into deep trouble and scares you limp 
is the real stuff if you do it because it is 
right.” He caught at the truth in this say- 
ing and shut resolute and indomitable jaws. 


- — 


’ ee? 


“As long as I run this camp I shall do what I think best, and you're in poor shape 


right now. I expect obedience, not argument, from you” 


Convinced of the impossibility of regaining 
his seat on top of the spar tree, he let himself 
back to his first position. Dan could hear his 
voice, as he cried and whimpered. Then 
Mort looked down at the ground that seemed 
so far away and screamed a wild appeal for 
help. The men looked at one another and 
shook their heads. No man there dared 
undertake to rescue Mort. Dan understood 
the danger of coming within reach of a 
desperate man at such a height. The fellow 
would be apt to clutch and struggle with his 
rescuer mie § doom them both, 

“By jiminy, I'll try if nobody else does!” 
cried Dan. 

He flipped the long, broad belt around the 
tree and buckled it around his own body. 
Then he began climbing very slowly, taking 
very short steps to avoid letting his feet go 
faster than his hands, as he knew they would 
unless he was cautious. The immensity of 
the tree and the way he had to stand on his 
spurs to flip the belt higher made cold chills 
o— crawling up his spine in the first thirty 


eet. 
If he looked up, the spar top seemed to 
be somewhere near the sky. If he let his eyes 


Once a spur drove into a ridge of bark 
near its corner and went on through, jerking 
his body aside. Cold sweat came out all over 
him and his heart pounded heavily, but he 
ground his teeth together and in slow delib- 
eration stabbed the spur in a new place, 
where it held. Then he found himself above 
the young sugar pine that stood beyond the 
big loader engine and decided he must be 
halfway up; so he twisted to look around. 
His body jerked back to the old position and 
held there. 

He po his eyes on the tree he was on, 
toward the height where a frantic tame ape 
clung and grew more maniacal with every 
second. He could hear Mort and detect the 
insanity now creeping into his tones, and 
knew him to be either beyond all reason or 
rapidly and surely approaching unreason. 
Then some quirk of his mind began to draw 
pictures and show them to him. Dan saw 
himself, locked with Mort in the death strug- 
gle, pitching off the tall spar and whirling 
over and over in space, with the rocky earth 
rushing to meet them. He visioned a fight 
to es the other from clenching, a contest 
upon the unstable footing of a pair of slender, 
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them a merry time. 


continues. 
great number, June! 
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UNE: the first month of real summer! The Companion will celebrate it fitting] 
with a fine, breezy issue, full of the spirit of out-of-doors. Gladys Blake tells 
one of her finest mystery stories—‘‘The Indian Amulet,"’ a full-length book, 

complete in one issue. €@ Then, a baseball story, *‘The Winning Error,’’ by 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, will amaze you by the sharp twist which turns a fumbling 
shortstop into the hero of a hard-fought game between Harvard and Yale. 
@ Fitzhugh Green in ‘‘Lost in the Sky’’ has told a magnificent yarn about 
young Ted Ray, naval aviator, and the heroism which brings him out to safety 
and triumph from a situation which can seemingly end only in sudden death. 
@ As still another feature we shall give you an authoritative article on ‘‘The 
Future of the Automobile,’’ in which you will find a volume of fascinating 
@ Harry I. Shumway will have another side-splitting story about 
Capt. Penhallow Freedom, who meets with a race of Super-Highbrows and gives 
@ And of course Commander Byrd continues his thrilling 
series of articles on how he will fly to the South Pole. 
Charles Nordhoff’s magnificent serial of adventure in the South Seas, also 
@ And you will find all the usual departments into the bargain. A 


@ ‘‘The Derelict,”’ 
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steel spurs. It was all too vivid, and when 
his head at last came up between two guy 
lines and he peered over the spar at Mort 
the vision lost none of its fearsome qualities, 

The boot leg was tearing slowly ahead of 
that hook, and every twist of Mort’s bod 
made some fiber give way. The terrorized 
tame ape knew it was only a short time until 
he would feel the leather let go, and his 
knowledge took all sanity from his actions, 
Dan looked at him and reached for the hand 
line, while his eyes turned a trifle to let him 
look past Mort. Ninety feet looked a terrible 
distance. 

Dan’s fingers trembled in untying the ro 
from his belt. Making a knot in the end, he 
tossed it to Mort, but the tame ape ignored 
it. With swift hands, Dan tried again and 
again, talking to the frightened man and 

urging him to tie the rope under 
my his arms; but Mort did not ap- 
pear to understand a word he 
said. He was literally out of his 
head with fear. Dan gave it up at 
last and tried to think of another 
and surer way of effecting the 
rescue. Mort had writhed up his 
own leg and grabbed at a guy 
line, then let his hands slip and 
sagged back again. Head down 
he swayed, and his free leg lopped 
over towards Dan’s face. 

“Gee!l’’ said Dan and made a 
hasty loop in the rope. Inspira- 
tion had come to him, and he 
acted swiftly. The two-foot-wide 
loop sailed out towards that foot, 
as it rose again, and Dan jerked 
the rope tight about the ankle. 
Mort screeched at its touch and 
struggled. Dan brought the ro 
down across the spar top. At the 
same instant, the boot top tore 
out, and Mort seized one of 
Dan’s legs. Still upside down, his 
snubbed ankle high in the air, 
clinging to Dan in panic frenzy, 
Mort tried to climb his leg. Men 
on the ground saw and shouted 
to Dan, advising him to “kick 
the fellow loose or he will kill 
you both!’ Dan shook his head 
and hung to the rope. 

The wrenching aie leg began 
to stir the spur in its seat, anda 
spasm of fright made Dan shudder as his 
eyes again measured the spar to the ground. 
Death would be certain, if this crazy man 
loosened his hold on the rope and his spurs’ 
grip on the tree. Involuntarily, he let just 
ae length of rope slip past his hands to 
jerk Mort sharply. The answering screech 
was instant. It gave Dan an idea, and he let 
a couple of yards of rope slide swiftly past, 
then snubbed it again. The resultant jerk 
snatched the hands of Mort Fadel off Dan 
and let him swing part way round the spar, 
then back, to hang head down. 


NE long, agonized shriek of fear and 

Mort fainted. Swiftly, Dan let the 

rope slide, keeping just enough ten- 
sion on it to control its speed. Suddenly 
the weight left the rope and a voice boomed 
from below that all was well. Dan let go the 
hand line and bowed his head on his arms 
above the end of the spar tree. 

“Ahoy there, Dan! Feeling shaky, boy? 
Take it easy, son, take it easy.” 

Surprised, Dan lifted his head and peered 
over his left arm. 

“Mr. Hatton!’ he shouted. “Yes, I’m all 
right now.” 

At once he started to descend, and again 
the woods boss called to him to go easy 
and take it slow. 

“T came _— just in time to see you look 
over the top the first time, and I’ve been 
on tenterhooks ever since. Dan, you showed 
sense all the way and a cool head. I think 
you did mighty well.” ; 

“Aw, gee, Mr. Hatton, I was scared stiff. 
Why, every time I looked down, until you 
spoke to me, I felt seasick. It is an awful 
long way up and down. Six or seven times I 
expected to land down here all spraddled 
out. I was scared, I tell you.” 

“Naturally,” said Hatton, “but just the 
same you accomplished the thing you set out 
to do. I think I will put you in training for 
the job of tame ape. You have enough sense 
to know the danger and be careful.’ ‘ 

“Aw, gee! After I got as shaky as that? 

“Yep. Training will take away the shakes, 
and I hope it leaves the common sense. 
Then, too, you can let your mother have 
twice as much money.” 

Dan paused a moment. “All right,” he 
said, with a grin. “I'll begin any time— 
after today.” 
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By Fred Gilman Jopp 


LEVEN years ago Tom Mix bought, 


a colt from a vegetable peddler for 

eleven dollars and fifty cents. Today 

there isn’t enough money in Amer- 

ica to persuade Tom to sell that 
horse. His name is Tony, and you have often 
seen him with Tom in the movies. I have 
been luckier still; I’ve seen Tony acting at 
the studio lot where Tom’s pictures are made, 
and he is a wonder horse. 

He is intelligent. He never needs to be 
rehearsed more than three times for a new 
stunt. He seems to crave human company, 
getting as close to the human actors as he 
can, and watching everything they do. But 
he never commits the unpardonable crime of 
walking into a scene while it is being photo- 
graphed, although this might easily be for- 
given, as he is only a horse. 

He can learn things which other horses 
probably never learn. You know what bad 
sailors horses usually are. I saw Tom Mix 
ride Tony onto a moving platform, rigged 
up to roll and pitch like a ship at sea. ‘‘Make 
ita heavy storm, boys,’’ ordered Tom, dis- 
mounting and getting off the platform. 

Instantly that platform began to heave 
and toss, and Tony stiffened himself in the 
effort to keep his balance. ‘‘Tony,” said 
Tom, softly, ‘“‘where’s your memory? Re- 
member the fun we had during the big storm 
on the way to Europe. Come on, boy! Show 
them you know how to be a sailor!” 

Whereupon, that little horse walked back 
and forth on that pitching deck, taking the 
roll of the supposed boat with all the ease of 
an old sea captain. He had such perfect 
sea legs” that he could have stayed aboard 
all day. 

Tony is game, too; just as game as Tom 
himself, which is saying something, as you 
know. At present Tom has three broken 
ribs, due to the fact that he will never let 
anyone ‘‘double” for him in a stunt. Does he 
take a vacation in the hospital? He does not; 
he simply had his broken ribs bandaged and 
continued to go about his business. Tony 
has done the same thing. Once, when a pre- 
mature dynamite explosion sent big rocks 
flying high in air, one of them hit Tony and 
broke four of his ribs. But the little horse 
finished that picture and made no com- 
plaints at all. 

At another time they expected him to 
cross a canyon on an emergency bridge—a 
log sixteen inches wide. Tony tracks about 
eighteen inches. They set up the log, for 
rehearsal, five feet above some loose earth. 
Tony looked it over carefully, then started 
across. A hind leg slipped, and he fell into 
the soft dirt. Up he got, 
looking mad clear through, 
and without a command he 
tackled that log again—with 
the same result. The third 
try was successful. Praise 
was showered upon Tony. 
He pranced and tossed his 
head. Then the log was set in 
place over a deep, make- 

lieve canyon, and Ton 
crossed it several times, until 
the camera had taken enough 
film for an excellent choice of 
negative. But this time Tony 
did not prance; he seemed to 
know that real camera shoot- 
Ing 1s serious business. 

Don’t think from the above 
that Tom Mix and his hands 
are ever cruel to Tony. Not 
one of them is the kind of man 
who would force a horse to 
work when sick or injured. 
But they take chances, and 

ony takes them too. He is 
rough and tough. He really is. 

enever he does something 
good, Tom yells ‘Great work, 

y!” and gives him a poke in 
the ribs or a slap on the flank, 
Man-fashion, 

, Tony hates petting, but he 
Oves this rough praise and 


tres to return the compli- 
ment. He will sneak up behind 
om and upset him with a 
sudden push, after which he 
tosses his head and crinkles 


his lips like a boy who has played a funny 
joke. 

But wait. Tom Mix is no ordinary horse- 
man—he has been a national champion 
rider and roper, as well as a Texas ranger. 
And Tony is a wonder horse, Tom’s friend 
and pupil, brought up for his job ever since 
he was a baby colt. What about ordinary 
horses? Have you any right to expect your 
horse to, be bright and game as Tony is? 

To get the answer, I had to travel a long 
way—down through the big horse ranches, 
and as far as Tia Juana, in old Mexico, where 
I could see some of the greatest thorough- 
breds in the world. These horses are bred 
and trained for the not very noble sport of 
horse racing. I talked with their trainers, 
with ranchmen and cowmen. The question I 
asked all these men was: ‘‘What’s the truth 
about horses?” 


What the Ranchmen Say 


Regardless of my own sympathies, I found 
myself facing practically the same answer 
from everyone. These answers were: 

“The horse is stupid. The horse is cowardly 
The horse is a bully.” 

The mind of the horse, these men told me, 
can hold but one idea at a time. This is a 
blessing in some ways, but a calamity in 
others. 

Why does a horse break away from the 
man who tries to rescue him from a blazing 
stable? Why does the horse dash back into 
his stall and stand there till he burns to 
death, despite all human efforts at rescue? 
This is because he has only one idea in his 
head. He thinks that the familiar stall, which 
has sheltered him before, will also shelter 
him from the fire. You have to blindfold 
him, so that he can’t see where he is, before 
you can switch his single-track mind to 
another thought. 

A runaway proves further that the horse 
is stupid. A little wind-blown bit of fluttering 
paper frightens him. His natural timidity 
develops into insane panic, and away he runs. 

The horse is a bully, too. If you allow him 
to balk, and get away with it, he will soon 
balk again. As soon as he discovers that his 
master is weak willed or afraid of him, he 
becomes more and more defiant. 

The horse remembers a certain voice. He 
does not recognize a man by sight, smell or 
touch; he only knows you by the tone of 

our voice. Certain horses will fly into dread- 
ul rages, or else quake and sweat with 
dread, whenever they hear the voice of a 
man who has mistreated them. But this 





Here you see Tom Mix and Tony with the very lariat you may win! 
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WHAT'S THE TRUTH ABOUT HORSES? 


An argument which gives you a chance to win a wonderful prize 





To the Readers of The Youth’s Companion, 
Dear Friends: - 


know otherwise. 


to be a good horse piece. 
our best friend, the horse. 


es as you know. 
‘d 





Which One Is Right? 


Tom Mix’s Lariat for the “Best Answer 


R. JOPP, who writes this article, says that the horse is stupid and cowardly, 

and hates mankind! If you love horses, here’s your chance to prove that 

Mr. Jopp is wrong—and to win a wonderful prize by so doing. For Tom Mix, one 

of the greatest riders who ever lived, will give you his favorite lariat if your letter 
is the best received. First read this letter from Tom Mix: 


There was a time when I thought this writing fellow, Jopp, had good sense; but now I 


He came out to the studio and asked me to tell him all about horses. The hands and I did 
our best, even to putting Tony through all his tricks. But Mr. Jopp met up later with some 
owners of fancy horses and, believing all they told him, has plumb ruined what I hoped was 


You and I are not going to let him get away with it. We have been brought up to believe 
that the horse is intelligent, lovable, and a friend to everyone. Many of you own horses. 
All of you have seen horses do things that prove they are not fools, ps ors 

Come on, bunch! Write your experiences. We can't allow Mr. Jopp to smart-crack about 


I have sent my favorite rope to the Editor of The Youth’s Companion, with instructions 
to award it to the writer of the best letter. He is to be the sole judge. Tony and I have carried 
this lariat through many thrilling picture sequences, and if it gives its new owner as much 
pleasure as it did me, why, I am amply repaid. It is always a difficult job to break in a new 


like very much to have the Editor send me the winning letter. I want it for a keepsake. 


This is a square, generous offer. Win this lariat, and you will have something 
that no money could buy. Tell in your letter about some horse or pony you have 
known of, or that some friend has known. Any boy or girl under twenty-one may 
compete. Write five hundred words or less, and mail your letter before May 31 to 

Contest Eprtor, THe Youtu’s ComMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
The winning letter and roll of honor will be published in our August issue. 


s or bullies! 


Yours, 
Tom Mix 








same man can stand before one of these 
horses, and nothing will happen so long as 
he does not speak. One word, however, will 
turn that horse into a maniac. 

The one outstanding virtue of a horse, ac- 
cording to the horsemen I consulted, is his 
indelible memory. He always knows the 
way home. Give him his head, and he will 
take you to his home with all the arrowlike 
instinct of the carrier pigeon. Even though 
years have elapsed since he saw his home, 
he never forgets it, or the various ways to 
approach it. 

The horse’s perfect memory is our one 
great safeguard in handling him. Upon his 
single-track mind is stamped the idea that 
he is your slave and must 
obey you. He is not naturally 
affectionate or faithful to man- 
kind. Mankind is distasteful 
to him. If he were really faith- 
ful, he would follow you when 
you turn him loose; he would 
enjoy your companionship so 
much that, like a dog, he 
would even attempt to fondle 
you. If he comes when you 
call, it is only because he 
knows you will reward him 
with something nice to eat. 

The horse waits for you at 
the door because he has been 
trained todoso. Hestandsstill, 
when you get out of the cart, 
for the same reason. But you 
let the rein snap, or the saddle 
girth snap, and away he goes. 
If you imagine he will wait all 
day for you, like a faithful 
dog, you are due for a long 
walk home! 

Some fiction-writers say 
that the cowman’s horse will 
wait all day for his master, 
but the writers neglect to add 
that he was taught to do this 
by throwing the reins over his 
head. If he moves, he steps on 
the reins, and the sharp curb 
bit tears his mouth. The 
trailing reins, therefore, im- 
press on his single-track mind 
the fact that it pays to stand 
still, 

A cowman’s horse, on the 


plains at night, may keep close to his master 
for company. A horse must have some living 
thing to chum with. That’s his nature. But 
let him run with other horses or with cattle, 
and he has no use for human company. 

These are the principal facts told to me 
by men who raise and train horses. Do the 
facts refute the old tales of wonderful in- 
telligence and loyalty on the part of the horse? 
Can these brave deeds be logically explained 
upon totally different grounds from those 
set forth by some story-writers, whose 
yarns have been repeated so often that they 
have been accepted as truth? Horse owners 
say that such stories are not true, and that 
it will be very dangerous for you to believe 
them. To train any animal intelligently, you 
must first understand his mental limitations; 
and if you really come to understand the 
horse’s mind, you can get far better results 
from him than before. 


Why Tom Disagrees 


I have shown this article to Tom Mix. He 
doesn’t agree with it at all. He claims that a 
horse has better brains than a dog, and that 
horses are frequently abused because the 
world has underestimated their intelligence 
and teachability. He asked me these three 
questions: 

“Why will Tony refuse to act in front of a 
camera that isn’t being cranked? 

“Why will even my common broncs quit 
running the moment they have passed the 
camera lens? 

“If horses shy at bits of paper, and even 
kill themselves running away, isn’t this be- 
cause their instinct goes back to the time 
when their enemies were leaping animals, 
and their own safety was in running away? 
Doesn’t a bit of paper, flying out of the side 
of the road, look to your horse like the 
panther or lion that suddenly jumped out at 
his horse ancestors?” 

Finally Tom asked: ‘To just what maga- 
zine are you going to send your article?” 

“To The Youth’s Companion,” I said. 

Tom’s face took on a wise look, but he 
didn’t mention what he was thinking about. 
He sat on the corral fence, running his lariat 
through busy fingers. He knows more about 
horses than [ shall ever learn. 1 wonder just 
why he wanted to know where this article 
of mine would be printed. 
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Those thousands of sponges was soakin’ up 
the downpour and swellin’ up like balloons! 


T must be wonderful to go to sea,” 
sighed Larry Dodd, one of the boys of 
the Hammer and Chisel Club. 

“Tt is,’ agreed Capt. Penhallow 
Freedom, nodding. ‘‘I know just how 
boys feel about it. I went to sea when I was 
fourteen, and I’ve been on it a good deal of 
the time since then. I still love it, in spite of 
its uppishness and frequent tantrums. There 
was only one time in my life when I actually 
got good and sick of it and vowed I’d never 
set foot on a ship again.” 

This statement looked as if it might fore- 
cast a story, and the boys pricked up their 
ears. Whenever Captain Pen intimated he 
had one of his highly-decorated yarns to 
spin, work in the club headquarters suffered 
an immediate relapse. 

“Sick of going to sea?’ queried Skeet 
Somerville, surprised, like all the boys. 
“How did that happen?”’ 

Captain Pen gazed thoughtfully up into 
the rafters of the old barn as if seeking for an 
answer among the cobwebs. 


UM, hum (began Captain Pen). It 
was a sort of accident that turned 
me into a temporary landlubber; and 

now I can look back on it maybe it was 
funny, but when it happened I was so mad— 
and wet—that I made up my water-logged 
mind to quit the old sea for good and all. 
good many years ago I shipped on a 
four-master called the Anemone, and a rot- 
ten old tub she was. The captain was an odd 
stick, and he was always surprisin’ us by the 
queer cargoes he’d pick up. The Anemone 
looked like a floatin’ curiosity shop most of 
the time. On this trip I’m tellin’ about he’d 
taken on a load of sponges; packed the old 
Anemone from keel to hatches with sponges 
and nothin’ but sponges. Sponges to the left 
of us, sponges to the right of us, and every- 
where but on top of us. Sometimes when I 
tripped over ’em I’d think we had enough 
sponges to sop up a small ocean. They were 
everywhere, even on deck in great bales. 

I guess I'll never forget that last night on 
board the Anemone. It was my trick at the 
wheel, and everyone else had gone below. 
I’m ashamed to say it, but I dozed, and for 
one of the few times in my life I fell asleep at 
the wheel. I woke up with a start and found 
it was rainin’ a regular deluge. The drops 
were as big as apples, and they fell like 
bullets out of a gun. I couldn’t see or breathe 
for so much water. 

It wasn’t long before I began to notice 
mighty strange happenin’s goin’ on around 
me. What do you s’pose was happenin’? 
Those thousands of sponges was fast soakin’ 
up the downpour and swellin’ up like 
balloons! Thousands and thousands of ’em— 
and growin’ bigger and bigger every minute. 
You could almost see 'em grow. Up and 
around me they swelled, like a great wall, so 
I couldn’t see anything else. I couldn’t let go 
the wheel, and, although I hollered, nobody 
could hear me. And then those awful 
sponges began to push—push—push! Bigger 
they came,—like washtubs,—crowdin’ and 
shovin’ me. 


I’d let go the wheel as 
long as I dared and thrown 
some overboard, but for 
everyone gone two more 
would swell right up to 
take its place. I wasn’t 
holdin’ my own. The battle 
was too one-sided, so at 
last I had to grab a life 
preserver and jump over- 
board. I swam easily for 
some time, hopin’ I might 
strike land, as I knew we 
weren’t far off the north- 
ern coast of Africa. 

When I'd almost given 
up hope I heard a joyous 
sound—waves breakin’ on 
a shore! Sure enough, 
pushin’ on towards the 
sound, my feet soon 
touched bottom, and I 
staggered up on a sandy 
beach. I slept, exhausted, 
until daylight. 

When I stood up I found 
I was on what looked like 
all the sand in the world, absolutely alone— 
not a sign of the Anemone anywhere. Think 
of it—just three things in sight, sand, water 
and me! Even so, the sight of land was so 
cheery, after the experience of the sponges, 
that I decided then and there I'd had 
enough of the sea. 

So I turned my back on it and headed for 
the dunes and the country beyond. I had to 
get some place or starve. So I picked the 
first big dune, and over I went. And another. 
Those dunes were just like big waves, and I 
wished I had a sand-boat or somethin’ that 
would navigate those humps. I re- 
member I wished it out loud; always 
did talk to myself when I was in a 
tight situation. 

“By Bingo, I’d give my kingdom 
for a good sand-ship!”’ I hollered, and 
I knew just how Richard III felt 
about his famous wish for a horse. 

“It’s the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth!’’ squawked 
Napoleon, the Freedom parrot. 

“Right as ever, Nappy,” smiled 
Captain Pen, and went on. 

As I took a flyin’ hop, skip and a 
jump over the biggest dune of them 
all, right at the foot of that dune was a 
sight prettier than a row of Christmas 
trees. A whole caravan of men and 
camels was movin’ along. They heard 
me yell and stopped, rifles ready for 
business. But I’d have run down to 
meet them if they’d had a cannon in 
each hand. 

“Hi!” I yelled at them. ‘‘Where are 
you goin’—and where am I—and how 
do I get to some town?” 

The head man of the caravan 
looked me over and said somethin’, 
but neither of us tuned in on the same 
wave length of conversation. He 
might as well have been the Sphinx of 
Egypt for all the good his talk meant 
to me. So I tried signs. He jibber- 
jabbered at me, and I noticed he kept 
sayin’ “Shadouk! Shadouk!’’—which 
I afterwards found meant drinkin’ 
well. He motioned out on the desert 
several times, as if pointin’ out some- 
thin’ to me. 


ELL, just when I was about 

ready to give up the puzzle, 

upcomes a funny little feller, 
a Bedouin, with his brother beside him. 
Twin Bedouins they must have been, 
because they were as like as two peas. 
They marched up to me, arm in arm, 
hummin’ a gay little tune, finishin’ 
with a jig. Comic fellers, just chuck 
full of good spirits. And they talked 
good old United States. Seems they’d 
both been members of the ‘‘Greatest 
Show on Earth”’—acrobats and camel- 
chauffeurs. They recited together: 


“Welcome to our desert; 'tis a great 
place to roam; 
Hang up your hat and make yourself 
at home!” 
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I laughed at their little poem, and they 
grinned back at me. 

“Thank you kindly, boys. I'm a little bit 
at sea—or, more like it, at sand. Got pushed 
off the ship I was on—and I guess I’m a 
pretty long way from home, meanin’ the 
United States. [’m pleased to meet you— 
ah—Mister—” 


“We're little twin Bedouins, and Oster is 
my name.” 

“And mine, sir, is Moor. We're awfully 
glad you came!” 


Well, this rhymin’ pair of comical fellers 
just put me in good spirits, and I needed it, 

ause I was feelin’ pretty low. I learned 
that Oster and Moor had done a little act in 
the Big Circus; and they used to walk around 
the ring, makin’ up rhymes about those 
in the audience. They were tickled now to 
find somebody who could understand their 
funny little verses. 

“I’m mighty glad to meet you boys,” I 
said. “It looks as if I’d have to do some tall 
cross-country runnin’ to get back home— 
which is a pleasant exercise if there ain’t too 
many countries to cross. How about my 
joinin’ up with this fleet of yours? Where you 

oys goin’?”’ 

Oster replied: 5 
“We're the Fifteenth Century Express, 

Bagdad our destination; 
Five years from now we'll get there; that 
is our estimation.” 


Then Moor spoke up: 


“You cannot race a camel; he only stands 
and shivers; 
We'd get to Bagdad Tuesday if they were 
only flivvers.”’ 
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“Five years!’ I said, not believin’ my 
ears. ‘Five years for a single journey! By 
Bingo, I'd like to see a race between your 
caravan and a glacier—and follow the racers 
on the back of a tortoise.” 

They did another little jig. And Moor 


said: 


“There is a place not far away, and you can 
make it, Mister, 
In eighteen months by camel power; the 
name of it is Biskra.’’ 


And Oster piped up: 


“And, as no camel you possess, we'll gladly 
take your money 

And sell you one, a noble beast. My word 
but he is funny.” 


“Do you boys mean to tell me you'll sell 
me a camel? Well, now, that’s mighty fine of 
you. Trot out your animal and let’s see him, 
And how maak does he cost?” I asked. 


“Fifty dollars takes him away; 
He feeds on doughnuts, dates and hay.” 


Well, they hustled back into the caravan 
and untangled an animal which they came 
back draggin’ ed a rope. I’d heard about 
these ships of the desert, and the idea of 
ownin’ one hit me just about right. But what 
a camel! He not only needed dry cleanin’ all 
over but mendin’ in places. He looked as if 
he’d been run over by a dull lawn-mower 
and some of his foliage nipped off too short. 
I’m no judge of blue-ribbon camels, but I'd 
state without fear of contradiction that he 
was the homeliest one in the whole of 
Africa. 

Oster bowed and capered, full of cere- 
mony: 
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“Meet Ichabod, sturdy ship of the sands! 
The finest camel in many lands!”’ 


“Pleased to meetcha,” I replied, tryin’ to 
keep a sober face. By Toady, I never did see 
such a comic-lookin’ critter. He was bow- 
legged, and his eyes didn’t match, one bein’ 
green and pointin’ skyward in a most 
hilarious way, while the tother was red and 
drooped sort of bashful. On top of his brow 
was a long tuft like a seedlin’ long-leaf pine. 
It looked like he was a pretty expensive 
joke; fifty dollars would buy a neat dory. 
But, funny or not, we passed papers, and 
Ichabod became mine. 

Oster and Moor showed me how to make 
him kneel down, and a lot of funny words to 
make him speed up, turn right and left, and 
stop. I made it a point to forget all said 
words and orders right away. I’m a sailor, 
not a camel chauffeur; if I was goin’ to 
navigate this ship of the desert, I’d have 
to do it blue-water style, shipshape and 
Bristol fashion. 

The caravan began movin’ off—about as 
rapid as the hour hand on a watch. I had to 
say good-by to the comical rhymin’ acro- 
bats, who were now standin’ up on the 
backs of their own camels, bowin’ forwards 
with both hands as you've seen circus 
performers do. Said Oster: 


“Follow your oases, likewise your nose, 
And bear tothe east, where the sun arose.” 


And Moor: 


“Good-by and good-luck; so glad we met, 
If it rains, dear friend, don’t forget to 
get wet.” 


ND so we parted, the best of friends. As 
A they dwindled away into the dusty 
desert, I pondered my situation. 
Hum. Here I was, a full-fledged membr of 
the Sahara Navy, so to speak. I studied my 
new ship, notin’ the heavy deck load, a big 
pack and a tent pole. Says I: ‘“‘We might as 
well be gettin’ under way. You’re a queerer- 
lookin’ craft than the Flyin’ Dutchman. 
Probably ain’t registered due and proper at 
Lloyd’s, but I’ll name you anyhow. Ship— 
you're the Ichabod B. Freedom—B. standin’ 
for Barnacle; and I hope you stick to me as 
close as that sea-critter. But I have my 
doubts. Icky, I’m comin’ aboard.” 

.So aboard I went on the starboard side, as 

is the proper caper for the master of a yacht. 
Ichabod’s port eye—the red one, of course— 
gleamed with intelligence, so I saw he liked 
his new name. He had two humps. The 
for'ard one was the bridge, you see, and the 
stern hump the deck house. Either one of 
them seemed pretty high above the water 
line—the sand line, I mean. 
‘ “Hum,” I said. “You look to me like 
you’re hard to steer—hum-hum; and gra- 
cious me, you haven’t any centerboard— 
hum—and no keel ’s far as I can see. Icky, 
what’s to keep you from makin’ leeway? 
Answer me that.” 

-He did. -He sat down, and looked at me, 
and wiggled his jaws back and forth. Then he 
got up and swayed from side to side, like a 
véssel driftin’ in a seaway. 

I walked around him, lookin’ him over. 
“You're a handsome land-ship, and that’s a 
fact,” I said. ‘Wish they’d equipped you 
with a kicker, in case of calms.” 

I was right by his heels when I said these 
unthinkin’ words about the kicker—and the 
next second he’d kicked me clear across 
Africa! That’s what it felt like anyway. 

I jumped to my feet, mad enough to fight 
hornets. With a run and a leap, like a smart 
seaman springin’ up the ratlines, I tried to 
get a hand on Ichabod’s top riggin’ and 
swing myself aboard. He just drifted away a 
couple of steps, and I missed my handhold 
and fell bump on my nose. 

Then began a scene you can imagine only 


_ if you've ever tried to catch a playful calf in 


a ten-acre lot. But this calf of mine was ten 
feet high, and the more I ran after him the 
more he’d dodge and side-step, sometimes 
rearin’ on his hind legs till he looked as high 
as Eiffel Tower in Paris. I began to feel 
doubtful about startin’ the cruise at all— 
and who'd give a nickel for a captain that 
couldn't board his own ship? 

At last I got an arm over his neck, swung 
my leg over it, and scrambled aboard like a 
man climbin’ up over the bowsprit in rough 
weather. There was only one difference—a 

wsprit doesn’t try to bite you. 

The moment I was on the bridge, Ichabod 
lay down and looked as good as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth. 

Up anchor!” I commanded, givin’ a hard 
pull on his topknot. 
€ came right up—and it was just like 








‘*Meet Ichabod, sturdy ship of the sands! The finest camel in many lands!” 


havin’ a boat rise right out of the sea with 
you. I felt a little seasick, ’cause Ichabod 
rolled like a destroyer in a gale. 

“Full speed ahead!’”’ I yelled, givin’ the 
topknot one pull, and imitatin’ the jingle of 
the bell in the engine room. Might as well get 
him accustomed to ship’s ways, first as last. 

Ichabod wallowed forward, pitchin’ and 
rollin’, both. I took out my pocket compass, 
and laid his nose on a course which an old- 
time sailor would have called ‘‘nor-nor’east.”’ 

I’ve sailed in some slow ships, but never 
one so slow as Ichabod. He’d plant one foot, 
slow and solemn, and commence to roll. 
Pretty soon another leg would go stealin’ 
for’ard—all as ponderous and heavy as a 
walkin’ beam on an old ferry boat. Ship of 
the desert? More like an old mud scow 
among the lily pads on a pond. 

No wonder my poetry-speakin’ friends 
took years in makin’ an ordinary voyage. 
But here I was, and no way out of it except 
this slow one. We plodded on all day, and 
while I could see the oasis gettin’ a mite 
clearer I knew it would be days before we 
reached it. 

Five days it took and also an alarmin’ 
amount of water and provisions which I’d 


bought along with Ichabod. I was willin’: 


now to be shipwrecked—on an island of cool 
water. But on the afternoon of the fifth day 
we staggered into the oasis. I remember 
lookin’ back and noticin’ the clouds; there 
was a disturbance of some sort comin’, high 
wind most likely. 

That oasis wasareal beauty spot—all palms 
and heavy bunches of dates and other fruits. 


STOOD there, lookin’ Icky over, not any 

too happy. Of course poor Icky was doin’ 

the best he knew how, but his best was 
awful slow. I was considerin’ what I could do 
about it when a gust of wind blew my hat off. 
When a breath of wind hits a sailorman, he 
thinks of one thing—a sail! 

“Great jumpin’ periwinkles!’’ I hollered 
right out loud. ‘“‘What a haddock-minded 
numbskull I am not to think of that before! 
Here I’ve got a mast, a good strong sheet and 
plenty of riggin’—”’ 

Just then my weather eye happened to 
light on somethin’ movin’—and movin’ fast 
—out in the desert. It was some distance 
away, but it was comin’ my way. I’d heard 
about desert bands of marauders usin’ 
horses, and I’d been told that travelers not 
usin’ camels were always looked on with 
suspicion. This group was movin’ too fast 
to be on camels. 


“Icky,” I said, “I’m dependin’ on you to 
do your duty. I’m goin’ to rig you as a yacht, 
and with that breeze at our backs we’ll use 
= power as well as steam. Stand by, old 

oy.” 

Never have I rigged a ship any faster. The 
tent pole I fixed up as a jury mast and made 
everything fast with ropes; then the big 
piece of canvas, which was good and strong. 
All the time I could see the gallopin’ horses 
comin’ closer and closer. A rifle shot rang out 
—bing!—over our heads, but it acted like a 
tonic on both Icky and me. Thank the Lord, 
a scrumptious breeze was comin’ steady and 
strong—and in the right direction. 

Bang! Bang! More lead confetti from the 
enemy. I could see ’em pretty well, and my 
hunch was right. They were desert pirates! 
And after my scalp! 

“Full steam ahead, Ichabod—and don’t 
stop short of burstin’ your boilers!”’ I yelled, 
jumpin’ up on the bridge. I ran up sail and 
cleated it around my foot, not exactly sea- 
manlike, but when bullets are zingin’ 
around your ship mistakes will happen. 

I was just in time. The breeze became a 
gale, and Icky got the idea right away, after 
bein’ almost pitched on his nose by the 
terrific pull. I could hear the yells behind 
me but didn’t dare look around. 

Whish! Off we flew, and Icky hit only the 
high spots. The dunes were about a hundred 
feet apart, and his hoofs banged on ’em so 
fast it sounded like drummin’ on a drum. 
That sail pulled so hard I thought I’d lose 
my foot, but I hung on. 

Those desert bandits are the best horse- 
men in the world, but I'll tell you now 
they didn’t have a chance in the world 
against a high-powered camel with a Mar- 
coni rig. 

In fifteen minutes those bandits were so 
far behind it was a hopeless race for them. 
How I wished Oster and Moor could have 
been there and poetized on the event! We 
kept right on, and in an hour or two my 
enemies were nowhere to be seen. I shortened 
sail to give Ichabod a rest. 

You can bet the Ichabod B. Freedom got 
extra dates that night. We’d gone so far 
we’d made the next oasis, an even better one. 
I let Ichabod fill his threé boilers with extra 
water before moorin’ him to a tree. 

Well, the rest of the journey wasn’t so bad, 
and we didn’t have any adventures worth 
worryin’ about. Oh, we did pick up a lion at 
one place that followed us for several days. 
He kept his distance, and I tried trollin’ for 
him, thinkin’ he’d make a nice ornament 


stuffed and mounted on a wooden plaque 
like a fish. Yes, sir, we angled for Old 
Sharkie, which was what we called him, for 
days, but, not havin’ any bait to spare, I 
couldn’t get him to bite on the old horseshoe 
which I used for a hook. I remember Lem 
Quackenbush always said you could quell a 
lion by starin’ him out of countenance, but 
somehow that recipe didn’t look real reason- 
able. He also said you could run your arm 
down a lion’s throat, get a good holt, and 
turn him inside out with one good jerk. I’m 
afraid Lem stretches the truth at times—a 
bad habit for a man to get into. 

Heigho! Even a sailor navigatin’ a camel 
across the desert can’t have thrills all day 
long. Once, durin’ the doldrums, we did get 
captured by a sheik, I remember, and he 
wanted to take me to Tripoli and sell me for 
a slave, so I had to play a trick on him. I 
used to do a bit of ventriloquism, and I threw 
my voice so the sheik thought Ichabod was 
speakin’, and scared the man almost to 
death. He was glad to let us go—and Ill bet 
he doesn’t molest the next man he finds 
ridin’ a sea-goin’ camel. 

After cruisin’ three months, we saw the 
low walls of Biskra over the starboard bow 
one day. I clapped on full sail, includin’ a 
topsail I’d made for the mainmast—didn’t I 
tell you I’d found another stick and rigged 
Ichabod as a schooner? We scudded through 
the city gate in fine style, rounded to the 
wind in the square, lowered sails, and made 
fast to the drinkin’ well. They gave us a 
grand reception, too, persistin’ in regardin’ 
me as the Good Will Ambassador of the 
United States! 

There were tears in my eyes when I said 
good-by to Icky and removed my dunnage 
from his deck. I couldn’t bear to sell him, so 
I chartered him to another seafarin’ man 
who happened to be in town—Capt. Ezra 
Howell of Boston, who was figurin’ on buyin’ 
a farm and settlin’ down. 


Tes all for today, boys. If there are 
“any questions, I’ll be glad to answer 
them.” 

“Cap'n Pen,” asked Skeet Somerville, 
“please show us how you threw your voice, 
when you made that sheik think the camel 
was speakin’ to him.” 

“Oh, that,” said the Captain, laughing. 
“That’s quite a difficult thing to learn; takes 
years. But the first rule’s a simple one. 
Learn to speak clearly without movin’ your 
lips at all. When you’ve mastered that rule, 
I'll tell you the second one.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Deliverance of 
Boston 


OR two months before 

Washington arrived in 

Cambridge to take com- 

mand of the army, a 

military host had been 
besieging Boston. The town at 
that time was built on a penin- 
sula, shaped like a pear, and 
with a long neck. Where this 
neck joined the town to the 
mainland strong fortifications 
were erected, and the colonial 
troops were spread in a half- 
moon through Dorchester, Rox- 
bury, Cambridge and on to 
Winter Hill. 

Washington’s task was not 
easy. The British held the town, 
and they had the forts in the 
harbor. They also‘ had ships. 
They continued to obtain food 
all that summer and fall and 
winter. Washington knew very 
well that he must not try to 
capture Boston by any such 
rash act as leading his troops 
into the city. He had choice of 
two courses, strategy or patient 
waiting. He waited. 

An idle army is difficult to 
control. It is all the harder if 
that army has been accustomed 
to an active life. The men whom 
Washington commanded had 
rushed to arms after Lexing- 
ton and Concord and Bunker 
Hill. 

The capture of Ticonderoga had been 
so simple and easy that it gave a wrong 
impression to the colonial soldiers. They 
thought that a few short, quick battles 
would drive the British out of America. 
But Great Britain was now 
thoroughly aroused. Her first idea 
that a small force of well-trained 
men would put to flight the un- 
organized mob of colonial militia 
had proved a mistake. Boston was 
held by a strong force, in a city 
comparatively easy of defense. 

It was a disappointing summer 
and autumn and a dreary winter 
both inside the city and out. There 
was no fighting worth the mention. 
Both sides waited. But Washington 
was gradually getting his force 
organized and making an army out 
of a mob. He was learning how to 
handle large bodies of men, and the 
men were learning something about 
George Washington. He made mis- 
takes, as all generals do, but he saw 
plainly that if he could hold the British 
inside of Boston, and not let them secure 
plentiful supplies, they would finally have 
to give up the city. 

In the winter of 1775-76 Washington 
established his headquarters in the Craigie 
house at Cambridge, afterward and still 
famous as the home of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Washington sent for Martha 
to be with him there. So one autumn day 
the Washington coach drove up to the door 
at Mount Vernon, and Martha, her baggage 
duly cared for, descended the stair and took 
a lingering look about her. She was going on 
a long journey, the first of her life. 

On she went across the Hudson and so 
to Boston, and there the army gave her 
welcome. The coach-and-four wheeled up 
in front of the Craigie mansion, and the 
lady of the Commander in Chief descended. 
Lady Washington was attired as became the 
wife of the Commander in Chief, in the 
garments of the latest style. 

When Washington assumed command 
the army investing Boston numbered 
seventeen thousand men, largely from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. But a 
large proportion was always ineffective, 
and the very short terms of enlistment made 
military progress almost impossible. In a 
letter to the President of Congress, dated 
November 28, 1775, he said: : 

“T am sorry to be necessitated to mention 
to you the egregious want of public spirit 
which reigns here. Instead of pressing to be 
engaged in the cause of their country, which 
I vainly flattered myself would be the case, 
I find we are likely to be deserted in a most 
critical time. The Connecticut troops, upon 
whom I reckoned, are as backward, indeed, 
if possible, more so than the people of this 
colony.” 

In a private letter of the same date: 
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“Such a dearth of public spirit and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and 
fertility in all the low arts to obtain ad- 
vantages of one kind or another in this great 
change of military arrangement, I never saw 
before, and pray God's mercy that I may 
never be witness again. What will be the end 
of the maneuvers is beyond my scan. I 
tremble at the prospect.” 

Washington thus described the condition 
of his army at the beginning of 1776: 

“Search the volumes of history through, 
and I much question whether a case similar 
to ours is to be found, namely, to maintain 
a post against the flower of the British troops 
for six months together, without powder, 
and then to have one army disbanded and 
another to be raised within the same dis- 
tance of a reinforced enemy. It is too much 
to attempt. What may be the final issue of 
the last maneuver time only can unfold. 
I wish this month was well over our heads. 
The same desire of retiring into a chimney 
corner seized the troops of New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, as soon 
as their times expired, as had wrought upon 
those of Connecticut, notwithstanding many 
of them made a tender of their services to 
continue till the lines could be sufficiently 
strengthened. We are now left with a good 
deal less than half raised regiments and 
about five thousand militia, who only stand 
engaged till the middle of this month, when, 
according to custom, they will depart, let 
the necessity of their stay be ever so 
urgent. Though for more than two months 
past I had scarcely emerged from one 
difficulty before I had been plunged into 
another.” 

We know now what George Washington 
did not know, that England’s army was not 
well handled. For a nation with such im- 
portant interests her army was not large, and 
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many of her soldiers had no great 
interest in fighting against the 
colonies. Moreover, her navy did 
not begin to render the service 
which an effective fleet might have 
rendered in such a war. 

As the winter neared its end, 
Washington determined upon an 
important movement. 

The peninsula on which Boston 
is built is approached on either 
side by land that rises to a con- 
siderable height and is separated 
from Boston proper by intervening 
water. On one side is Charlestown, 
and on the other are South Boston 
and Dorchester. The plan of the 
battle of Bunker Hill was a good 
one. It was the fortification on one 
of these elevations in such fashion that from 
it Boston and the neck of its peninsula 
would be exposed to fire from across the 
narrow strip of water. Bunker Hill was now 
in possession of the British. But the hill on 
the opposite side, Dorchester Heights, was 
not so occupied. Washington determined 
to fortify this elevation, and he did it so 
quickly, so effectively, that, before his plan 
could be discovered and interfered with, his 
guns commanded the city and the nearer 
forts in the harbor. 


Tue Youtu’s COMPANION 


There was nothing for the 
British to do but to fight at 
great disadvantage, because the 
narrow neck did not permit 
them to form a long assaulting 
line, or, on the other hand, to 
evacuate Boston. They did 
the latter. 

Lord Howe, who commanded 
the British troops, sent a 
message to Washington, offering 
to withdraw, and not to harm 
the city, if Washington would 
permit his troops to depart 
without firing upon them. It 
was a fair offer, and Washington 
accepted it. Howe asked also 
that he be permitted to take 
with him those inhabitants of 
Boston who had remained loyal 
to Great Britain and who feared 
punishment if they remained. 
To this also Washington con- 
sented. 

On March 17, 1776, the 
British army, numbering with 
the men of the fleet not quite 
eleven thousand, embarked in 
one hundred and twenty trans- 
ports for Halifax. They left 
behind two hundred and fifty 
cannon, about half of which 
were serviceable. The British 
had broken the trunnions off 
many of them, but Paul Revere 
invented a way of casting 
others. 

Washington thus brought to 
a successful close the first year 
of the war and had by this time 
an army of twenty-one thousand 
men, of whom only two thou- 
sand were sick, and from whom he had lost 
less #han twenty men in a campaign that 
resulted in the capture of the most im- 
portant ‘city in America with all its forts 
and armament. It was a great day for 
George Washington and for America when 
he marched his victorious force, no longer 
a mob but an army, over Boston Neck 
and along the street that since has borne 
his name. 


‘CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Life, Fortune and Sacred Honor 


GAIN the Continental Congress met in 
Philadelphia, and after July 4, 1776, 
there was not much doubt in any- 

body’s mind what the colonists were fighting 
for. If they had not known it before, they 
knew it then. 

The old bell on Independence Hall 
proclaimed liberty throughout all the land, 
to all the inhabitants thereof. The men who 
were fighting and those who were supporting 
them in the conflict realized that it was not 
for a reduced tax on tea that they were at 
war; that had been a trivial matter at 
best. They were fighting that they might be 
a nation and might bequeath national 
independence to their children. 

On July 5, 1776, the very next day after 
the official adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, Lord Howe came back. He 
had sailed from Halifax on June 10, and his 
twenty square-rigged vessels dropped anchor 
in New York harbor just in time to hear the 

[coNTINUED ON PAGE 255] 
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FRIENDSHIP 
The Companion’s Religious Article 


Te names of Abinadab and Malchishua 
have come down to us, but not many 
readers can instantly identify these two 
young men. Their brother, however, made 
himself so famous during a short lifetime 
that his name is still frequently borne by 
men of our country and time. All of us know 
something about Jonathan, whose fame de- 
pends very little upon his activities in the 
world, and almost wholly upon his classic 
friendship with David. 

We know nothing about Jonathan’s ap- 
pearance. Of David it is written that he was 
ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look upon. His amazing combat 
with Goliath of Gath is one of the great 
episodes of history; no sooner did it end 
than Jonathan felt that he loved David. 
“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David,” says the Bible. From that 
time forward, these two young men—bound 
by a covenant which they swore together— 
protected and defended each other in many 
adversities. Jonathan begged his father, 
King Saul, not to kill David; and more than 
once Jonathan enabled David to escape 
from the unjust wrath of the king. In return, 
the boy whom Jonathan had befriended 
spared the life of King Saul when it lay in his 
power to slay him—and when the king’s 
enemies overthrew him David mourned him 
and his son Jonathan in words that will 
never be forgotten. 

When we read this classic story of friend- 
ship we ask ourselves whether, in this day 
and time, such friendships are still possible. 
Men are said to love their homes in a way 
unknown to their ancestors. There is no 
doubt that men now love the pursuit of 
power and wealth more keenly than in old 
days. Yet the old text stands: ‘‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’”’ We have but 
to read or listen to the moving stories of 
gallantry and devotion displayed in the 
World War to know that one of the strong- 
est of the human emotions is that of friend- 
ship. A man, seeing his friend wounded or 
in danger, risks his own life without a 
thought. 

Both in war and in peace, friendship 
yields sure rewards. But nowhere is friend- 
ship more close or more satisfying than 
when it has in it a religious element. Every 
type of human friendship is derived from 
that high interpretation which bases it on 
the friendliness of God. In the Book of 
Exodus we read: ‘‘And the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto 
his friend.” Religion at its best accepts the 
universe as friendly. ‘‘Henceforth,”’ said the 
Lord Jesus, ‘I call you not servants, but I 
have called you friends.” 

This describes the tenderest of human 
relationships to the Founder of our faith. 
To meet Him on such a basis is not only to 
confirm the friendship of God but 
to lay an indestructible founda- 
tion for brotherhood among our- 
selves. A friendly God establishes 
firmly the foundation of human 
friendship at its noblest. The 
Christian religion raises the ideal 
of human frtendship to its loftiest 
and most enduring height. 


ACUTE INDIGESTION 


The Companion’s Medical 
Article 


ii is not unusual to read obituary 

notices in the newspapers that 
tell us that so-and-so died suddenly 
of acute indigestion. To the ordi- 
nary healthy person, or even to 
one who knows from personal ex- 
perience what dyspepsia is, it 
seems incredible that a man can 

ie from such a simple cause, 
however distressing a condition 
it may produce. 

Acute indigestion is a purely 
functional disturbance of the 
stomach’s powers; that is to say, 
there is no disease, properly speak- 
ing. The stomach simply stops 








1. In what direction does a ship sail 
in passing through the Panama Canal, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 

2. What is the largest city in Switzer- 
land? 

3. How could a small boat go from 
New Orleans to the Atlantic Ocean 
without passing through the Gulf of 
Mexicop 

4. Where is the surface of the earth 
farthest below the sea level? 

5. What is the longest tunnel in the 
world? 

6. What region is called the Levant? 

7. Near what islands does the most 
direct sea route from San Francisco to 
Yokohama pass? 

8. What river has altered its course 
in historic times so that its mouth is 
now almost three hundred miles north 
of where it formerly was? 

9. Is the diameter of the earth the 
same measured from pole to pole and 
from point to point on the equator? If 
not, where is it the greater? 

10. Where is the ocean the deepest? 

11. Where is the longest valley in 
the world, not caused by the action of 
water but by a geological “‘fault’’? 

12. After Lake Superior what ‘is the 
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largest body of fresh water in the world? 

13. What is the capital of Abyssinia? 

14. Two of the United States border 
each oneight otherstates. Whatarethey? 

15. What region is called the “roof 
of the world,” and where is it? 

16. Why is the Sahara a desert 
country? 

17. What great European river 
changes its name before reaching the 
sea, and what is its name at its mouth? 

18. What city is called the “gateway 
to the Orient’? 

19. What was Lake Bonneville? 

20. Why is the west coast of South 
America in Peru and northern Chile arid? 

21. What are the five longest rivers 
in the world in their order? 

22. What two rivers, rising to the 
north of the loftiest mountains in the 
world, break through the range and 
flow southward to the sea? 

23. What European cities are in 
about the same latitude as New York? 

24. What part of the United States 
is in the same longitude as the west 
coast of South America? 

25. How far north and east is the 
Gulf Stream observable as a distinct 
surface current? 








work for a time, either because it is over- 
loaded and, despairing of finishing its job, 
doesn’t undertake it, or because something 
has been put into it that either is abso- 
lutely indigestible or irritates the lining 
membrane of the organ, or because the 
nervous system has received a shock and 
fails to transmit the proper signals to the 
quiescent stomach. 

Whatever the cause, there may be no 
symptoms for a time, and the unsuspecting 
victim may pass a few hours after the meal 
entirely oblivious of his stomach, as a 
healthy person should. Then of a sudden 
the case alters; perhaps he is awakened from 
sleep with headache, nausea, heartburn and 


A court reception in Abyssinia. Dedajmach Aialeu, governor of Wogera, receives his chiefs 


short breath, The abdomen is distended 
with gas that presses upward on the dia- 
phragm and obstructs the action of the 
heart and lungs. That causes a rapid pulse, 
palpitation, pain in the region of the heart, 
radiating up to the left shoulder, and in- 
creasing difficulty in breathing. 

Now, if the heart is weak or diseased, the 
moment is critical. The pressure must be 
relieved at once or the heart may stop. In 
mild cases the gas may be moved by a 
couple of charcoal tablets or a little bicar- 
bonate of soda, and the immediate danger 
passes; but there is still a mass of undi- 
gested material in the stomach that must 
be got rid of. A quickly acting emetic is 





required; if there is none at hand, tickling 
the throat with the finger will often serve. 
As soon as this course has emptied the 
stomach, the heart action will subside, and 
the exhausted sufferer will fall asleep. In 
the morning a dose of salts or of castor oil 
will complete the cure. Of course there are 
many cases of acute indigestion that merely 
cause discomfort and- take on no such 
threatening aspect as we have described. 


COURT IN ABYSSINIA 


The Governor of Wogera Receives 


BYSSINIA, that remote, secluded coun- 
try among the African highlands far 
south of Egypt, still lingers among the con- 
trasted shadows and splendors of the Dark 
Ages. Its institutions are feudal, its art By- 
zantine, its social life primitive. One finds 
there among the hills a curious blend of 
Oriental and African semicivilization, with 
occasional evidences of past and present 
contacts with Europe as well. 

The history of Abyssinia is largely occu- 
pied with incessant wars between rival tribes 
and rival chieftains, and no royal line has 
ever succeeded in imposing its will for long 
on the restless and irritable “nobility.” 
There are indications that the nation is 
gradually outgrowing its feudal divisions. 
The Emperor Menelik ruled it long and 
ably, and his descendants, though in the 
female line, are still on the throne. But the 
local chieftains still count for more than in 
other lands we know of and still maintain 
courts almost as royal as that at Adis Abeba. 

Our picture shows one of these provin- 
cial magnates, the Dedajmach (or Baron) 
Aialeu, who is governor of that part of the 
country called Wogera, sitting in state at 
the entrance of his residence and receiv- 
ing homage of his vassals, the under-chiefs 
of the neighborhood. There is something 
barbarously picturesque in the scene. The 
rich and glowing carpets spread upon the 
steps of the building, the magnificent robes 
of the seated nobleman, the elaborate cos- 
tumes, the plumed helmets and the embossed 
circular shields of the chieftains make a 
picture unusual and striking. It is too bad 
we cannot print it in full color; few theat- 
rical producers have ever dreamed of so 
brilliant a scene. 

Notice that each of the visiting chiefs 
carries his rifle. Like the Bedouins, no self- 
respecting Abyssinian gentleman goes abroad 
without that weapon in his grasp. The gov- 
ernor himself is by way of being a remark- 
able figure. There is dignity in his carriage 
and strength in his face. He fits well into 
the picture. 


NUGIPEROUS FLAPPERS 
The Glass of Fashion in Ipswich 


FEW men have denounced the whimseys of 
woman and the follies of fashion with 
more amusingly disproportionate  vio- 
lence than Nathaniel Ward, an estimable 
colonial clergyman of old-time 
Ipswich. A reader of The Com- 
panion, delving in ancient chroni- 
cles, recently unearthed this speci- 


men: 

“When I hear a nugiperous 
Gentledame inquire what dress the 
Queen is in this week, what the 
nudiustertian of the court, I look 
at her as the very gizzard of a 
trifle, the product of a quarter of a 
cypher, fitter to be kickt if she were 
of a kickable substance, than to be 
either honoured or humoured.” 

It may have touched the humor 
of the gentledames of Ipswich to 
find themselves honored with such 
a rich and resonant adjective as 
nugiperous, which probably was no 
more familiarly understood then 
than now. You may or may not 
find it in your dictionary—but it is 
not as impressive as it sounds and 
would seem far more applicable to 
some giddy, ultra-modern young 
thing of our own time than to those 
competent and elegant gentledames, 
our foremothers. Surely they were 
not nugiperous!—which is just an- 
other way of saying frivolous, 
futile, trifling or no-account. 
[MISCELLANY CONTINUED ON PAGE 230] 
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Eintere Phot 
A memorial to Stockholm’s founder 


AN OLD SWEDISH HERO 
Birger Jarl, the Founder of Stockholm 


NE of the most attractive of European 

cities is Stockholm, the capital of 
Sweden. It is sometimes—but not very ac- 
curately—called the ‘‘Venice of the North” 
because it lies among the islands that fringe 
the shore of the Baltic and its estuaries. 
It does not, like Venice, depend at all on 
canals for its means of getting about, but, 
on the other hand, the natural beauty of 
its situation is far greater than that of the 
Italian city. 

Stockholm is not the oldest of Swedish 
cities; it was not founded, in fact, until 
1255, when the growth of trade with the 
Hanseatic cities of Germany made a good 
seaport essential to Sweden. The man who 
selected the site and built the first houses on 
the island of Staden, which is still the center 
of Stockholm, was a famous noble and 
statesman, Birger Jarl. Birger was his real 
name; Jarl is his title, and it is the same 
word we have in English as Earl. Birger 
married the sister of King Eric Ericsson, 
and after that king’s death Birger’s son 
Valdemar became king. 

The city of Stockholm contains two 
memorials to the great Jarl. One is in the 
Riddarholm Church; and the other, which 
we show in our picture, stands in front of the 
City Hall. It is a tomblike monument, with 
the recumbent effigy of Birger, clad in his 
suit of chain mail, his shield at his feet, 
beneath an imposing canopy of stone. 


THE RELIC HUNTERS 
What Old Mrs. Hardy Thought of Them 


ee FLOWER, who recently took 
over an old publishing business in 
London, has had a wide acquaintance among 
English writers of the older generation. 
From his long experience he can cull in- 
numerable anecdotes of literary interest. 

One of his reminiscences, says the New 
York Times, concerns the mother of Thomas 
Hardy, who lived far beyond the allotted 
span. She was a person of no social preten- 
sions and to the end of her days dwelt in a 
humble thatched cottage. 

But in time the admirers of her son’s 
writings wanted to glimpse the birthplace of 
the great author, and many of them, the 
Americans in particular, begged a wisp of 
straw from the thatched roof. In return for 
the souvenir the grateful visitors would often 
insist on Mrs. Hardy’s accepting money— 
sometimes a pound note for the straw. 

Mr. Flower says that Thomas Hardy’s 
mother never understood the reason for such 
extravagance and thought that these thatch- 
hunters were harmless lunatics. She would 
insist that they could buy a whole load of the 
straw for a few shillings. And when it was 
pointed out that, attached to the roof under 
which the novelist lived as a child, the straw 
took on a distinctive character the old lady 
would shake her head and ask: 

“Do they not suppose that my roof has 
been thatched since Tom was born?” 
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Fifty boys to the palace came, 
Ranged in order against the wall; 
And fifty girls, who were dressed 
the same, 
Stood with the boys in the palace 
hall. 
Ill 
Long hair, long robes—there was 
not a sign 
To tell the difference in cheeks, or 
curls; 
And they said ‘‘O Solomon, wis- 
dom’s thine— 
So which are the boys and which 
the girls?”’ 
IV 
King Solomon frowned, and 
he seemed to grope. 
King Solomon smiled, and 
his eyes grew keen; 
“Fetch them water and fetch 
them soap, 
And I'll decide when their 


hands are clean.”’ 





By Luke Larrabee 


I 
ING SOLOMON sat in his 
palace yard 
(Most prodigiously wise was he), 
| And many with questions deep an 


Tested his great sagacity. 











Keenly he watched how they went 
about 
The task he had set them to—until 
From the hundred youths he had 
singled out 
Every Jack and every Jill. 
vI 


““Surely,’’ he said, when the ranks 
dismissed, 
“If you used your eyes, you 
would have known 
That a boy will wash as high as his 
wrist, 
But a girl will wash to her elbow 
bone.”’ 
vl 
Do we seek to be clever 
and rich and free? 
Do we Jong for a secret 
to make us wise? 
The world will hide little 
from you and me 
If we'll only be careful 


to use our eyes! 











A DUTCH TREAT 


When Bakunin'’s Generosity Was Not 
Supported by Cash 


ONE of the most interesting of recent 
books is Baron Wrangel’s “From 
Serfdom to Bolshevism.” Among other ex- 
periences he tells of his amusing acquaint- 
ance with Bakunin, the great apostle of 
anarchism: 

The day before a holiday, Andrezev, very 
much excited, came to tell me a great piece 
of news. Bakunin, the great Bakunin, was in 
Geneva. He was to address a meeting at 
Carouge in the evening. 

We went to the meeting. The room was 
packed. French emigrants, Italian emigrants, 
Russian emigrants—the discontented of 
every country under the sun were there. 
I had the honor of being introduced to the 
great man before the meeting. He kindly 
consented to say a few words to me, and I 
perceived that great revolutionaries are as 
subject to petty vanity as grocers. Then he 
went on to the platform. 

What he said was neither very intelligent 
nor very logical—but the eloquence with 
which liz said it! What enthusiasm he 
inspired! It was impossible to resist him and 
to remain unmoved. The man was a born 
revolutionary. I am sure that if he had 
succeeded in making himself president of a 
republic he would immediately have set 
about his own overthrow. All the Russians 
left the meeting with him. As we passed an 
eating-house Bakunin paused. 

“‘Let’s have something to eat.” 

There was some hesitation. Most of them 
were without enough money to pay for a 
meal. Bakunin saw what was the matter. 

“Of course I’ll pay. No false shame, my 
friends. I’ve been through it myself. It is 
more disgraceful to be rich than to be poor.” 

We went in. 

“What will you have, gentlemen?” 

With the diffidence of the needy, one 
ordered a half-portion of cheese, another a 
small black pudding. But Bakunin protested. 

“No, no! We must have a feast today.” 

And he ordered the best dishes available. 

Then, raising his glass, he shouted: 
“Down with the tyrants! Long live the 
revolution!” 


It was dawn when he asked for the bill. 
He took out his pocketbook, searched in it 
and burst out laughing. 

“Citizens! The state exchequer is lacking 
in funds and must levy an internal loan. 
All contributions will be repaid tomorrow.” 

And everyone gave whatever he had. No- 
body was repaid. Bakunin, in the manner 
of the truly great, forgot this trifle. 





HAY FOOT! 


STRAW FOOT! 


Mamma and Baby on the March 


"Tee is extraordinary fascination in 
pictures of wild creatures taken in their 
own haunts, while they are proceeding about 
their business, completely unconscious of 
being under observation. Needless to say, it 
takes inexhaustible patience and ingenuity 
to get pictures of this kind, and a photog- 
rapher who finally succeeds has every reason 
to feel satisfied with himself. 

The two bears shown in this picture— 
Mamma:and Baby—were caugit recently by 
an experienced camera man as they were 
—- solemnly in step through a glade 
among the Olympic Mountains in the state 
of Washington. No doubt they were on their 
way toa patch of huckleberries they knew all 
about, for during the summer months these 
creatures make berries of all kinds a large 
part of their diet. They are of the variety 
called the ‘‘small black bear,” which is com- 
mon among the mountains of the Pacific 





Coast. It is called ‘“‘small’’ merely because it 
is not so large as the grizzly or the true black 
bear; as a matter of fact it is a good-sized 
beast. 

The small black bear is good-natured and 
rather easily tamed. He quickly becomes 
used to human beings and will sometimes 
come out of the underbrush and beg for food 
from camping or luncheon parties. If he 
doesn’t get all he wants that way, he is likely 
to turn robber and rifle the commissary 
department of camps, where no one has been 
left on guard. He is particularly fond of ham, 
jam and bacon. 

It is not often that a picture can be taken 
at such close range as this, particularly 
when the mother bear has her cub along. It 
is clear from the bearing of both bears that 


they had not the least idea they were sitting 
—or marching—for their pictures. 





Buoyed by glacial ice; a Californian rock 


ON A PEDESTAL OF ICE 
This Great Boulder Is High in the Air 


HIS picture, taken by Mr. J. W. Bledsoe 

of Los Angeles, shows an enormous 
boulder that weighs a great many tons, is 
supported on a pedestal of ice, of glacial 
origin, and looks like nothing so much as a 
gigantic toadstool! 

It is located in the high sierras, on the 
west side of Owens Valley, Inyo County, 
California, and can be easily reached by 
road and trail. The pedestal is about ten feet 
high, and the glacial ice on which it stands 
is 300 feet deep. 

The rock is at an altitude of 13,935 feet, 
or 1000 feet above the lake that is seen to 
the left of the pedestal. In the many years 
that Mr. Bledsoe has observed the rock there 
has been no change in the thickness of the 
ice. It is glistening white, and the sun seems 
to have no particular effect upon it. The 
rock stands at a point only 500 feet lower 
than Mt. Whitney, the highest mountain in 
the United States, excluding Alaska. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 
[Answers to Questions on Page 229] 


1. Almost southeast. The Pacific entrance is ac- 
tually east of the Atlantic entrance. 2. Zurich. 3. 
Through the Mississippi, Illinois and Des Plaines 
rivers, the Chicago Drainage Canal, Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, St. Clair and Erie, the Welland Canal, Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 4. The shores of the d Sea—almost 
1300 feet below sea level. 5. The Simplon Tunnel 
through the Alps between Switzerland and Italy; 
12{ miles in length. 6. The coast lands of Asia Minor 
and Syria at the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. 
7. The Aleutian Islands, off the coast of Alaska. 8. 
The Hwangho in China. 9. The earth is slightly 
“flattened” at the poles; so the equatorial diameter is 
the greater. 10. In the narrow “deep” running south- 
ward fromthe coast of Japan—34,210feet. 11. The great 
“rift valley” in eastern Africa. It two branches, 
each more than a thousand miles long. One contains 
the lakes of Nyasa, Tanganyika, Albert Edward and 
Albert. 12. Lake Victoria Nyanza in Africa. 13. Adis 
Abeba. 14. Missouri and Tennessee. 15. The Pamir, 
a very lofty plateau, northwest of the main range of 
the Himalayas in Turkestan. 16. Because of the con- 
ditions of wind and temperature there. In winter a 
continual high pressure over North Africa sends the 
winds outward from the Sahara, so that little moisture 

s it. In summer the winds blow chiefly from the 
north, and the heated air over the Sahara absorbs their 
moisture and makes rainfall almost impossible. 17. 
The Rhine is called the Waal in Holland and enters 
the North Sea under that name. 18. Singapore, be- 
cause all shipping coming from the West to China, 
Japan and the East Indies passes through the Strait 
of Malacca, on which Singapore is situated. 19. A 
prehistoric Lake in Utah, Idaho and Nevada, once as 
large as Lake Huron. The Great Salt Lake is all that 
remains of it. 20. The winds blow almost continually 
from the east and deposit all their moisture on the 
high, cold slopes of the Andes. 21. Missouri-Missis- 
sippt, Nile, Amazon, Ob and Yangtze. 22. The Indus 
and the Brahmaputra. 23. Madrid, Naples and 
Constantinople. 24. New England, eastern New York 
and Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 25. To a point off 
the Grand Bank of Newfoundland. 
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SKYWRITING AT NIGHT 
A Powerful Projectograph Does It 


Te greatest billboard in the world—the 
sky—has been made available to the ad- 
vertiser by a new invention which projects a 
picture 170 yards wide at a distance of 500 
yards. The principle is that of an extremely 
powerful projection lantern, using for a 
screen a cloud rather than a white fabric or 
other background. The machine uses six 
circular disks, each containing a different 
picture. These last for forty-five seconds, 
and the wheel containing the disk then re- 
volves to show the next subject. 

The brightness of the image fades with 
increasing distance, but the lenses used are 
adjustable to varying distances. The source 
of illumination is a large electric arc, whose 
cooling and control formed one of the great- 
est problems of the inventor. The lens itself 
is stationary, and the location of the image 
is controlled by a reflector, which you will see 
at the right-hand end of the machine. 

The weird effect of writing on the sky 
which this unique achievement produces has 
attracted great attention. (Photo by P. & A.) 














WEATHER TO ORDER 


An Artificial Winter Is Easy 


| the simple-looking chamber pictured 
above, scientists of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have succeeded in pro- 
ducing all varieties of weather from mild 
spring to numbing winter. To produce a tem- 
perature of thirty degrees below zero proved 
no trick at all. Science is interested in these 
temperatures for many reasons, but this 
particular experiment was conducted to see 
what effect cold weather has upon different 
varieties of moths and insects which do great 
damage in forests and orchards. Some 
120,000 eggs of the gypsy moth, 35,000 lar- 
vae of the brown-tail moth, 400 webs of the 
satin moth and 400 cocoons of the oriental 
moth were used in the tests. All these in- 
sects have been accidentally introduced into 
the United States from abroad, and com- 
parisons were made between the tempera- 
tures fatal to them and those fatal to many 
Native varieties of insects. 

e experiments were carried out in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Entomology of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and were part of a scientific campaign to pre- 
vent the further spread of insect pests by 
forecasting their abundance following win- 
ters of varying severity. The tests were 
conducted likewise to determine definitely 
the temperatures fatal to the hibernating 
forms of the insects. 


HERE IS A “STEAMSHIP” WITH ELECTRIC DRIVE 


The First Passenger Ship to 


¥ 


























HE word “steamship” is on its way to- 

ward becoming completely out of date. 
Here are three photographs which illustrate 
the S. S. California and her new propulsion 
mechanism. Unlike most modern ocean 
liners, which have their propellers driven 
through gearing by steam turbines, the 
California cuts through the sea with screws 
driven by electric motors. Steam is still nec- 
essary, of course; but steam on the Califor- 
nia, through its turbines, is used to drive 
high-speed dynamos, and these dynamos 
generate an electric current which in turn 
drives the electric motors which turn the 
propellers. Turbines all run at high speeds 


Be Driven by Electric Motors 


and are efficient only over small ranges of 
speed. When they are connected to propeller 
shafts it can be only through complicated 
gearing. Furthermore, steam turbines can 
not be reversed, so that a ship driven by 
them must have a duplicate set of “backing 
turbines.” Here, all such elaborate installa- 
tions are unnecessary. The throw of a switch 
can change the screws from full speed ahead 
to full astern without for an instant stopping 
the steady forward hum of the turbines 
themselves. The California is a ship of 22,000 
tons, and would normally require a “black 
gang”’ of one hundred and twenty men. 
Motor driven, however, she requires only 
three watches of three men each—and all of 
these can dress in spotless white linen if they 
will, so different are the conditions. The il- 
lustrations show the California, one of her 
turbines and her main control board. (Three 
photos by Keystone View Co.) 


LOS ANGELES TO NEW YORK IN 36 HOURS 
A Great Ship Which Will Inaugurate Luxurious Air Travel from Coast to Coast 


HERE is no shadow of a doubt that air- 

planes and dirigibles will more and more 
in the near future become carriers of pas- 
sengers and freight on an increasingly large 
and important scale. Europe at present is in 
advance of the United States in these de- 
velopments, and in England a great dirigible 
to ply between London and New York is 
already under construction. 

But this country is far from inactive. 
Rapidly nearing completion in California is 





the new steam-driven dirigible City of 
Glendale, said to be fire, lightning and 
storm proof, and capable of crossing from 
Los Angeles to New York in thirty-six hours, 
or one third the time which trains now make. 
She is being designed to carry forty pas- 
sengers, with luxurious equipment in cabins 
and public rooms. At a landing field eleva- 
tors will be used to raise and lower passen- 
gers and freight, while the ship remains un- 
moored in the air, held stationary by maneu- 
vering her rudders and 
engines, according to 
her captain. The 
photograph shows the 
interior of the partly 
completed ship, look- 
ing toward the nose. 
Workmen are shown 
riveting corrugated 
metal strips to the 
framework of the 
ship. 

All such work sub- 
tracts, slowly, day by 
day, from the time 
that will remain before 
the six continents and 
the seven seas will be 
spanned by the liners 
of the air. (Photo by 
Times-Wide World) 





A Six-mile Bore Through the Rockies 


| & February the Moffat Tunnel, recently 
completed under James Peak in the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, 
was officially opened. The tunnel is between 
six and seven miles long; it is a parallel bore, 
the larger opening carrying the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railway across the mountains, 
while the smaller is an aqueduct, intended 
to bring water for irrigation over into the 
valley to the west of the range. The tunnel 
cost more than $15,000,000 and was built 
with money furnished by the State of Colo- 
rado. The expense is expected to be amortized 
through the lease of the railway tunnel to the 
Denver & Salt Lake, and from money col- 
lected from the farmers and ranchers who 
will use the water. The railway at present 
runs only to Craig, Colo.; when completed 
to Salt Lake City the tannel will furnish a 
line between that city and Denver nearly 
fifty miles shorter than any existing route, 
with much easier grades, and will be far less 
difficult to operate during the winter season. 
The tunnel is named for David H. Moffat, 
now dead, who planned the work almost 
thirty years ago and labored to the end of his 
life for the realization of his dreams. The 
picture shows the placing of the dynamite 
for the blast that broke down the last wall of 
rock between the two bores that had been 
driven from either side of the mountain. 
Although the Moffat Tunnel .is our long- 
est, there are some abroad which are much 
longer; the 12-mile Simplon in Switzerland 
for one. (Photo by International News Reel) 





A GIANT ROTARY PLOW 
Another Marvel of the Machine Age 


iv the prehistoric cultivator who scratched 
the soil with a bent stick before planting 
his seed could see the machine plows of the 
present day, he could hardly be convinced 
that these enormous and complicated con- 
trivances are the legitimate descendants of 
his primitive invention. Our picture shows 
the latest of these powerful machines, a plow 
that seems meant for giants, and not human 
beings, to use. The plow is motor driven of 
course; it is fitted with two sets of rotating 
cutters, which turn in opposite directions on 
a vertical axis, and these cutters break each 
of the two furrows that the machine digs in 
the ground, twice. By this means the soil is 
plowed and broken to a depth of eighteen 
inches, and ten acres a day can easily be 
prepared in this way. These particular plows, 
which are designed and built in England, are 
intended for use on the big sugar plantations 
of Cuba, where very deep planting is 
necessary. (Photo by Photopress, London) 
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T= LIBERATION of the human spirit, 
whether in thought, conduct or the mas- 
tery of nature, unless it is accompanied by 
an increasing self-control, is oftener than not 
pernicious. 


HOSE WHO THINK American college youth 

is peculiarly obstreperous and lawless 
may be interested to know that after the 
annual Rugby football game between Oxford 
and Cambridge universities the excited under- 
graduates “ran wild’ in London, broke up 
the performances in several theaters, inci- 
dentally turning fire-extinguishers on the 
audience, upset taxicabs and in other dis- 
orderly ways gave themselves up to unre- 
stricted ‘“‘self-expression.’”” No American 
football celebration could have been more 
noisy or more destructive. 


HAT NOBLER MEMORIAL to a great man 

and a wise public servant could be 
imagined than that proposed by the Leonard 
Wood Memorial Association? That organ- 
ization is trying to raise a fund of $2,000,000 
to be used in putting an end to leprosy 
throughout the world. General Wood him- 
self was deeply interested in the famous 
leper colony at Culion, in the Philippines, 
where more. than a thousand patients have 
been absolutely cured in the last five years. 
The address of the memorial is No. 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


FAVORITE SONS 


HE ‘favorite son’’ is the unique prod- 

uct of the American political system; 

the child of our peculiar method of 
selecting our Presidential candidates in great 
nominating conventions. He flourishes most 
in seasons when his party has no leader to 
whom the nomination is conceded, and when 
personal feuds or fundamental differences so 
divide the conspicuous contenders for the 
prize that union on any one of them is un- 
likely. 

he the favorite son is almost 
indistinguishable from his blood-brother, the 
“dark horse’’; but the dark horse is an older 
creature. He first appeared in 1844 in the 
person of James K. Polk, and eight years 
later he again won the prize of the Presi- 
dency under the name of Franklin Pierce. 
The favorite son is the creation of post- 
Civil-War politics; he has been known by 
name only some fifty years, but he has be- 
come one of the most useful pawns in the 
great game of political chess that agitates 
the nation every leap year. 

To descend to definition, the favorite son 
is a public figure who has popularity and 
respect in his own state, but who has not 
yet imposed himself on the imagination of 
his party beyond its boundaries. He has not 
the reputation or the following to make him 
a really national candidate, but he often has 
good abilities and few enemies. The political 
leaders in his state present him asa candidate 
and appeal to state pride to assure him of the 
solid support of his state delegation in the 

“convention. He rarely has anything but 
Me support elsewhere; generally none 
at all. 

No one really expects the favorite son to 


be nominated, though that sometimes 
happens. Warren G. Harding’s nomination 
is a case in point; but he had, besides the 
support of his own neighbors, the secret good- 
will of a powerful combination of his col- 
leagues in the Senate. Usually the favorite 
son is merely a “stalking horse,” a means of 
keeping his state delegation united and ready 
to be swung in a block to the candidate who, 
after a few trial ballots, seems most available 
to the men who are guiding the convention 
to an issue. His lightning rod is in the air, 
but the Presidential fire rarely strikes it. 

The circumstances of the present cam- 
paign promise an unusually large crop of 
favorite sons. Neither party approaches the 
summer with its candidate clearly fore- 
shadowed, and there is widespread opposi- 
tion among the active politicians of each 
party toward the candidates who are now 
leading in the race. It is invidious perhaps, 
and it is no doubt unnecessary, to name the 
statesmen who will figure as favorite sons at 
Kansas City and Houston. Our readers can 
pick them out for themselves—if not now, 
when the first ballot of each national con- 
vention has taken place. 


MORE SPEED 
Te world is not yet satiated with 


speed. Plans are already far advanced 

for cutting the time necessary to the 
Atlantic passage to four days for steamships, 
and to half that time by way of the air. 
They have just finished a monster dirigible 
in England with which it is intended to make 
voyages across the ocean this summer. The 
great airship is now called the R-100; it 
may—and should—have a real name given 
it in place of that alphabetical and numeri- 
cal symbol. Commander Burney, who has 
designed the dirigible, tells us that it will 
carry one hundred passengers, amid sur- 
roundings of comfort and even luxury never 
before known in the air. It is 709 feet long, 
has a speed of seventy-five miles an hour, 
and carries fuel enough for a four-thousand- 
mile voyage. The passengers will have 
roomy staterooms, a good-sized dining- 
cabin and long promenade decks on which 
to take the air, Commander Burney says. 
The ship is five times as strong as any air- 
craft built heretofore, and can cross the 
Atlantic in from forty to forty-eight hours. 
The question is, Can the R-100 maintain 
this speed, weather Atlantic gales, answer 
dependably to control, and show a capacity 
for meeting its schedule safely and reliably? 
If it proves its ability, it will, no doubt, be 
the first of a fleet of similar or better airships 
that will ply back and forth between Europe 
and the United States. There are plenty of 
ople who will pay for speed if they can 
ave the assurance of safety too. But it is 
not yet certain that the R-100 will succeed. 
That is what we are to learn this summer. 

Meanwhile the steamship owners, appre- 
hensive of competition by air, are planning 
for greater speed. The war and the difficult 
times that followed it long prevented the 
steamship companies from spending money 
on new and faster boats. The quickest 
transatlantic passage is still that of the 
Mauretania, back in 1910—four days, ten 
hours, forty-one minutes between New York 
and Queenstown. No great liner today can 
make much more than twenty-six knots; the 
best of them could do that fifteen years ago. 
There are naval vessels both here and in 
Great Britain that can do almost thirty-five 
knots—and keep it up. 

But the Germans and the British com- 
panies are already designing vessels that will 
go faster than any passenger ships now 
afloat, though they are not yet ready to 
build them with a speed of thirty-five knots, 
for fear that it would cost so much that they 
could not be made to pay. That will come, 
however, before many years. And a group of 
American business men are planning to con- 
struct a fleet of six steamships that will 
deliver passengers, mail and express cargos 
on the other side of the water in no more 
than four days—with eventual daily sailings 
from either side of the Atlantic. Mr. Laurence 
Wilder, formerly president of the Brown- 
Boveri Corporation, is directing this under- 
taking. He and his associates are asking the 
government through the Shipping Board 
for a construction loan of $94,000,000. The 
ships, as designed, will cost $21,000,000 
each and are to be equipped with airplanes, 


which can take off as the boats approach 
land and save several hours more in the 
delivery of mails and passengers who are 
willing to pay for the service. It is a gran- 
diose project, but there is nothing except the 
money it will cost to make it difficult of 
realization. 


THE BOY AND BASEBALL 


ASEBALL was once the sport of sports 
for the American boy. School yards 
buzzed with it both at recess and after 

school had let out. Every sizeable vacant lot 
in town had its rough diamond, where ju- 
venile aspirants to fame took their early 
degrees. Wherever four or five boys were 
gathered together you were sure to hear the 
shout raised: ‘‘Scrub, one!” “Two!” “Three!” 
No boy was a regular fellow who didn’t 
like baseball. Hardly any man of fifty is 
without his memories of the “team’’ he 
used to belong to. If he couldn’t make the 
school team, there were always subordinate, 
fluctuating organizations that played games 
with one another; often pretty sad exhibi- 
tions from a professional point of view, but 
rattling good fun nevertheless. From the 
sand-lots and the school fields a long pro- 
cession of expert ball tossers moved to the 
college and professional teams. Those fellows 
were the heroes of youth in the ‘‘gay nine- 
ties,’’ as the cowboy and the desperado had 
been twenty years before; as the aviators are 
today. 

For baseball, we are told, is no longer what 
it was. Vacant lots are harder to find than 
they were. Tennis and golf and half a dozen 
other games have arisen to dispute the pop- 
ularity with baseball. Mr. McGeehan, a Lon 1 
known sports writer, saysthat lots of boysare 
playing golf, and those that don’t play are 
being caddies. That isn’t true everywhere, 
but it is truethat baseball isno longer the only 
great sport of boyhood. It must survive, for 
we know of no game in which healthy exer- 
cise, quickness of eye and of thought, whole- 
some democracy and the discipline of team 
play are all encouraged and practiced at so 
trifling a cost in money. 

But baseball is not without its loving 
friends. The American Legion—largely made 
up of old practitioners of the game—has 
found out that the situation is disquieting, 
and is going to set about stimulating the 
interest of schoolboys in the sport. The plan 
is for all the local legions to provide more 
and better playing fields in the communities 
where they are located, and to encourage the 
formation of ball teams everywhere. The 
big professional organizations are willing to 
help with money; for they find the rising 
generation of ball players deficient both in 
quantity and quality. There is talk of a 
concentric system of championships for boys’ 
teams: first county contests, then state, 
then regional, and finally a kind of junior 
“world’s series.”” Almost too efficient, it all 
seems, even to those who sympathize with 
the purpose the Legion has in view. When 
“championships” are the thing, few except 
potential champions dare to play. The plan 
smacks rather of the forcing-house, with the 
inferior buds relentlessly weeded out.. The 
great thing about baseball used to be that it 
didn’t need stimulation, and that there was 
room for the duffer as well as the expert. 

However, we are glad that the American 
Legion is putting its great influence at the 
service of the best of games. More power to 
it! 


THE LADIES’ YEAR 


O tradition is more firmly established 
N among us than the right that the 
ladies enjoy on every leap year 

of proposing marriage to their reluctant or 
timid swains, without any compromise of 
their maidenly modesty. It is, to be sure, a 
tradition that is humorously rather than 
seriously regarded. The number of girls who 
actually take advantage of their supposed 
privilege is probably not large. Most of them 
can get a husband, if they really want one, 
without having to ask for him; and if they 
are ever driven to that last resort by the 
caution or the bashfulness of the young men, 
we imagine they do not think it necessary 
to wait for a year of 366 days before they 
speak their minds. But the tradition that 
leap year is the only time that maids may 
woo exists and is handed down from year 


to year. How do you suppose it started? 

Apparently we owe it to the Scots, who 
are a practical as well as a sentimental race, 
for it was once not merely a tradition or a 
custom in Scotland, but a part of the regu- 
larly enacted statute law of that realm. 
Just seven hundred years ago it was enacted 
as follows: 

“Tt is statut and ordaint that during the 
reign of her maist Blessid Magestie for ilke 
yeare known as leape year ilk maiden ladye 
bothe of highe and lowe estate shall hae 
liberty to bespeke ye man she likes; albeit 
if he refuses to take her to be his lawful wife, 
he shall be mulcted in ye sum of ane poundis 
or lesse, as his estate may be; except and 
awis gif he can make it appear that he is 
bethrohit ane ither woman, he shall then be 
free.” 

So at least the Aberdeen Press and Journal 
informs an interested world. We have not the 
Acts and Statutes of Scotland for the year 
1228 by us in which to look for confirmation. 
But laws embalm customs quite as often as 
they originate them, and it is probable that 
there was some old folk-way of the sort in 
existence long before 1228. The Irish have 
the same tradition, for Ireland and Scotland 
were more closely akin a thousand and more 
years ago than they have been of late. With 
roguish humor they attribute the whole 
business to St. Patrick, whom St. Bridget 
coaxed prettily into granting this special 
favor to the girls of Ireland. But with St. 
Patrick and St. Bridget weenter the shadowy 
land of legend, where the only certainty is 
that things are never precisely what they 
pretend to be. What we can depend on is 
that it is to the gallantry of the ancient Irish 
or the sense of justice of the old Scots that 
the ladies owe the recurring privileges of 
leap year. Perhaps in these times of expand- 
ing opportunities for women they will make 
more serious use of them than they have 
been accustomed to in the past. 


OUR RELATIVE WORLD 


OME one has said that there are not 
more than six men in the world who 
can thoroughly understand Professor 

Einstein’s theory of relativity. We are not of 
the six, nor do we imagine any of our readers 
are; but it is not hard to see that most of our 
conceptions of size, space, and time are rela- 
tive and not absolute. : 

What is large? What is small? What is 
swift? What is slow? As we use the words 
they apply to objects or rates of movement 
that are strikingly different from ourselves 
or the common pace at which we move. Is an 
ant small? We say so, but compare her with 
an atom that measures one hundred-mil- 
lionth of an inch. Is Mt. Everest large? It 
seems so, yet it is but a grain’ of sand on the 
surface of the earth; and the earth, some 
eight thousand miles in diameter, is tiny 
compared with a star like Antares, which 
has a diameter of four hundred million miles. 

When we rush from New York to Chicago, 
a thousand miles in twenty-one hours, we 
talk of speed, but the electrons within an 
atom travel at the rate of one hundred thou- 
sand miles a second. Unconscious of the 
movement of the earth, we speak of an air- 
plane annihilating space at two hundred 
miles an hour. But all the time the earth is 
turning, perhaps in the opposite direction, 
and traveling through space around the sun 
—which is itself carrying its system of 
planets at a speed of thousands of miles an 
hour toward some vague spot in the heavens 
near the star Vega. So our airplane is very 
likely being carried backward far faster 
than it is going forward and is actually losing 
ground in space. 

The Bible tells us that nothing is new un- 
der the sun; but what is old? Bread is old in 
a week, an automobile is old in five years, a 
man is old at seventy or eighty. But the 
historian talks of old civilizations thousands 
of years in the past, the geologist pushes age 
back millions of years to the time when the 
earth was formed. What the astronomer 
means by ‘‘old’”’ we hardly dare to guess. 

So you see there is hardly anything abso- 
lute in our conceptions of time and space. 
Everything is old or young, large or small, 
swift or slow, relatively to something else. 
That is the hard kernel of common observa- 
tion that lies at the center of Professor 
Einstein’s theory which even the youngest 
of us can understand. 
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bought black veiling and cut sticks for ‘‘eye 
sses.’ 

At the foot of the glacier was a huge camp 
of four hundred tents. Eric was surprised 
to see each sled load of goods unceremoni- 
ously dumped on the snow and abandoned 
by a owners, who back-trailed for another 
load. 

“Won't someone take those things?” he 
asked Malone and Durgin. 

“They hang people for stealing in this 
country!” said Durgin. ‘‘Those caches are 
as well guarded by sentiment as by police.” 

The glacier’s low, broad appearance at a 
distance had misled Eric. An almost insur- 
mountable wall of ice slanted in one place. 
Onthis “first bench,” asit wascalled, swarmed 
men, dogs and horses. Half a dozen sleds 
drawn by black ropes crawled slowly up to 
the top of a steep slope eight hundred feet 
long. 

here's our work next week,”’ explained 
Cornish. “Back track for us, now, and 
dinner, and another load.” 

That night unused muscles of the back 
and legs ached horribly. Twenty-eight miles 
of walking, fourteen of them devoted to 
pulling a loaded sled, was exhausting to men 
soft from months of inaction. Supper was a 
grim and silent meal, and neither Eric nor 
Cornish made any move to wash the 
dishes. Just as Eric was about to 
propose that they toss a coin for it, 
the tent flap was drawn back, and 
Elton looked in. 

“’m off,” he said. ‘Going in— 
traveling light. Know how you feel. 
It'll wear off. Two men can’t live in 
a tent without rules; they will fight. —z 
Arrange which one of you cooks and (i 
which one washes, which packs sleds 
and which cuts wood—they are the 
four hard jobs. Let one do two of 
them one day, and turn about. See 
you later. Luck!” 

“He’s right,’’ said Cornish, after 
Elton had + ae “Let’s doit. You 
wash tonight, and I will tomorrow. 
You cut wood and make the fire tomorrow. 
I'll get the meals.” 

“Right you are!” Eric agreed heartily. 
Cornish, watching him from the corner of 
one eye, sank back satisfied, if secretly sur- 
prised. 


NXIOUS to please his partner, Eric 
noticed the many little ways in which 
Cornish imposed on him. Making the 

fire fell to the first man up; Cornish always 
lagged in his dressing until Eric started after 
wood. Sleds were loaded while snow was 
melting for the cooking. The sled with the 
“high load,” likely to be top-heavy and un- 
manageable, often fell to Eric. In unloading 
asled the man who took the goods his part- 
ner tossed him and packed them on the 
cache had the easier job. Whenever he could, 
without forcing it, Cornish seized this job. 

The terrific muscle strain. of the long 
tramps tortured the partners for several 
days. But just when it seemed that they had 
reached the limit of endurance, they got over 
the aches and became fairly well seasoned. 
The fifth night, however, they took hot foot 
baths without rubbing their feet in snow af- 
— and next morning both had sore 
eet. 

Eric suggested they “‘lay off” for a day. 

he pain in his heel, when he tried to walk, 
was exquisite. But Cornish laced his shoes, 
though he winced as he did so. He left the 
tent, and Eric heard him pack the sleds. 
Then he made the fire and proceeded to get 
breakfast, without speaking. 

“If he can walk, so can I,” Eric said to 
himself. 

“Chuck,” announced Cornish. 

“Ready in a minute,” Eric said, though he 
set his teeth when he put on his right shoe. 

‘Together they ate, in silence. Each one 
weal his dish with snow, in silence. Then 
they limped out to their sleds. Neither was 
fully packed, or heavily. Stepping to the fast 
dwindling cache, Eric added two heavy 
sacks to his own sled, slid into his harness 
and trudged off. Luckily, foot trouble wears 
off with exercise. But Cornish stopped after 
three miles and sat down on his load. Eric 
went back. 

“Buck up,” he said. ‘‘You had all the nerve 
this morning. I learned from you. Don’t 
quit now, or your feet will stiffen.” 

“Right,’’ Cornish said and got to his feet, 
though he staggered with the pain. 

Camp moving the next day was a hard 
trial, Breakfast was at five and was both 
hurried and large, for half of it had to be 
saved for a cold lunch. The tent, the stove, 
the kitchen things and the bedding made 
two cumbersome, if light, sled loads. They 
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had several upsets on the trail before they 
finally came in sight of their cache at the 
foot of the glacier. It began to snow as they 
pitched their tent, and they were thoroughly 
tired out when at last they got some hot tea 
and warmed-over beans for supper. 

“But we did it—we did it in eleven trips,” 
said Eric, triumphantly. ‘‘Now for the gla- 
cier!”” 

In the morning they joined forces with 
Malone, Durgin and Jerry, the cookee, who 
had left the Swan and bought a small outfit 
with which to try his luck in the interior. 

“I always meant to,” he explained to Eric. 
“Just shipped as cookee to get a passage.” 
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A long, strong stake was driven five feet 
into the snow at the top of the bench. Ten 
feet behind, a smaller stake was driven, 
flush with the snow. A guy rope was stretched 
to this, running to the top of the long stake. 

“That makes it very strong,’’ said Malone, 
supervising the work. ‘‘We fasten a block to 
the big stake, and reeve a long rope through 
it with a sled at each end. One sled is down 
and one up at the top. We fill the bottom sled 
with goods, tied tight. Then we all catch 
hold of the top sled and fall down the bench, 
dragging the loaded sled to the top. One man 
stays up to unpack, while we pack the 
bottom sled, climb up and fall down again, 
and so on.” 

The bench, or ledge of inclined rock and 
glacier, slanting at an angle so steep that 
climbing was difficult, was fifteen feet wide, 
the trail but four. On one side was a wall of 
rock and ice, high and forbidding; on the 
other side was a chasm where ice had shrunk 
from the rocky walls. 

Up the narrow trail, made hard and 
smooth by much travel, worked six ropes 
and six teams of men, in rotation, so that no 
two sleds were within a hundred feet of each 
other in making the ascent. Thus, if a rope 
broke, those below could get out of the way 
of the sled as it came hustling down. 

It was exciting sport; they had to steer 
round upcoming sleds; the straining ropes 
worked often between their legs; there was a 
final rush at the bottom, when the sled was 
‘“‘thauled home.” 

“Oh-e-e-e-e!”” sang out Jerry, at the top, 
and they stopped pulling. 

“Hold hard, boys, until he unpacks,” 
cried Durgin. 

Then they packed up their sled, and toiled 
painfully up the steep slope. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Over the Glacier 


HE little party hauled and climbed, 
“fell down”’ and walked up the first 
bench, until they got all their goods up. 

A quarter of a mile farther they ascended 
the second bench, shorter and easier, in two 
days’ work. Two hundred yards farther was 
the third bench, short, but so steep they had 
to cut steps in the ice and snow. The climb- 
ing was hard, but “falling down’’ was easy. 
At last, with all their equipment, they 
were on top. The glacier stretched before 
them, a river of snow-covered ice, from half 
a mile to three miles wide. It wound in and 


out among the mountains at a gradual 
slope upward toward the fourth bench 
beyond Five Mile Camp, and still farther, 
through Twelve Mile and Twenty Mile to 
Summit Camp, where the crest of the glacier 
towered forty-five hundred feet long and 
half a mile high. Beyond was the eight-mile 
descent on the other side, steep and sharp. 
Then the lowlands, the pass behind them, a 
nameless stream, boats to make and— 
“But we'll wait till we get there to plan 
for that! What we must do now is to cut 


Thus said Malone, who, now that Elton 
was gone, seemed the natural leader. His 
words had become law to Durgin, Eric, 
Cornish and, while he was with them, Jerry. 
Jerry, having a small outfit, soon forged 
ahead. Wood-cutting took three days of hard 
work. They had to cut down trees and saw 
them in lengths which, when split, would fit 
the stoves, and then haul them up the 
benches to their caches. A heavy sled load 
for each man was the limit they set 
for themselves. 

“And we'll have to skimp fire at 
that,” said Malone. ‘‘No more water 
for anything except drinking and 
cooking. Never light a fire without a 
dish of snow on the stove. Water is 
as precious as wood!” 

ric and Cornish kept up with 
Malone and Durgin. With muscles 
harder and foot trouble gone, trailing 
became easier, though still laborious. 
Everyone lost weight; no one had 
' enough to eat. 
; i - “Our work takes more out of us 
} than our food puts back,” explained 
Malone. ‘‘We ought to eat five times 
a day.” 
But that was impossible. Break- 
fast, a cold lunch and a huge dinner 
at night were all they could prepare or find 
time to eat. 

They met but few men traveling out. 
Once Eric and Cornish, moving camp, met a 
sled. Both teams stopped, and the leader of 
the outgoing sled spoke: 

“Sorry, partner! You'll have to unpack 
and lift off. We’ve got a sick man on—can’t 
unpack him.” 

Eric and Cornish caught a glimpse of a 
pinched face with rolling eyes and a queer 
greenish hue. 

“Scurvy,” whispered one of the sick 
man’s “horses” as he passed. “Luck to 

ou.” 

Another day, a party of four men came 
into camp, bound towards Valdez. One was 
tied with cords. They stopped at all the tents 
in Ten Mile Camp. 

“This man stole two cans of condensed 
milk. Trail court let him off with his life. He 
is being run out of the country. Look at him 
well; if he ever comes back, anyone can shoot 
him on sight.” 

The man was gaunt, unwashed, unkempt, 
with close-set eyes and evil mouth. 

“Tt’s a wonder they didn’t hang him,” 
said Durgin. 

“No trees!” said one of the guards, grimly. 
on no one wanted the job of shooting 

im.” 

Eric felt sorry for the miserable wretch 
and slipped a couple of biscuits into the 
man’s pocket. 

“You fool!’’ Cornish said. ‘‘Want to en- 
courage thieving?” 

“Look here!” said Eric, sharply. ‘I don’t 
mind your being as cross as a bear. But I 
won’t stand being called names!” 

Sharp words were an almost daily occur- 
rence between them. As Eric grew wiser in 
trail lore and his nerves became worn by 
cold and hardship, he resented more and 
more Cornish’s efforts to “hog the easy 
jobs.” 

One morning Eric discovered that Cor- 
nish had left the sleds on their runners in- 
stead of on end overnight. Because they were 
ice-covered and snow-clogged, Eric had to 
chop them out. He said to Cornish angrily, 
“Either you stop shirking or we split.” 

Cornish flared up at once. 

“Tt’s small loss it would be to me. You 
are nothing but a drag.” 

“That’s a lie!” onl Eric, hotly. “I’m not 
a drag. I do more work than you do. You 
shirk. If you want to split, say so.”’ 

Cornish turned. ‘“‘No, we won’t split, now, 
anyway. One man can’t travel this place 
alone, with outfits like ours. But I don’t 
think I shirk. Let’s not fight over it.” 

Eric was surprised. The mildness of the 
answer was not like Cornish. 
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S they made camp at the foot of the 
fourth bench, and before they had 
made any trips back to their cache 

for the sled loads of goods, the big storm 
began. For six days on nights the snow fell, 
two feet every twenty-four hours. The first 
day saw the trail covered and almost lost. 
Seven hundred men in three hundred tents 
in the camp at the foot of the fourth bench 
were as effectually cut off from communica- 
tion with camps above and below as if in 
another world. 

Most of this welcome rest time Eric and 
Cornish spent in bed, the warmest place. 
There was nothing to do; the trail was too 
well covered to permit sledding, and there 
was no use breaking a new trail until the 
snow let up. Cornish, the better cook, got 
the meals; Eric split their slender stock of 
wood and tended the fire. 

At the end of the third day, Cornish an- 
nounced: ‘‘ We are out of grub. Only enough 
flour for another meal, half a sack of rice, a 
handful of coffee, and a little bacon.” 

“Then we'd better go for some,” decided 
Eric, ‘‘before we get hungry.” 

Cornish demurred. It was too hard work. 
The storm would surely stop. They couldn’t 
break a trail alone, much less find their 
cache five miles back. They might get lost 
in the snow. It was so comfortable in the 


“Well, I’m going,” said Eric. “I don’t 
want to be hungry. I’m not afraid of the 
snow.” 

“Go ahead,” said Cornish, sarcastically. 
“T’ll eat it if you bring it back.” 

Eric, in a temper, sought out his snow- 
shoes from their place in the miscellaneous 
box, exchanged his pacs for thick mocca- 
sins, put a shoulder pack saddle with a tump- 
line on his back, took a generous half of the 
remaining cooked provisions, and started. 
Trail there was none, but Eric knew the 
general direction of their cache. 

He tramped in the center of a white mass, 
white underfoot, white overhead, white all 
round. There was nothing to guide him, 
save a general sense of direction, his pocket 
compass, an occasional landmark of hum- 
mock or rock, now snow-covered to quite 
unusual dimensions and outlines. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! Eric’s snow- 
shoes were not so light as they had seemed. 
It was a long five miles, and the going was 
slow, and his legs got tired. Warm with the 
heavy work, he threw back his thick black 
veil. ‘There isn’t any sun—not enough 
glare to hurt,” he said to himself. 

After an hour he rested. Sitting down in 
the feathery mass, and sinking well in as he 
did so, he saw a little way in front a dark, 
reddish-brown pile of goods. He ran clumsily 
toward it. But it was not there. Had Eric 
been an older hand at Alaskan work, he 
would have started back for camp as fast as 
he could go. Twice more he saw red and blue 
objects a short distance in front. But they 
disappeared as he came near them. 

Three hours from his start, Eric saw oddly- 
shaped piles of snow which he knew repre- 
sented caches of goods. 

“TI struck it pretty well,” he exulted. 

The third cache was theirs. He burrowed 
like a dog after a bone, to get to the bottom 
of it, below the level of the snow. Finally he 
found the edge of the waterproof canvas 
covering the bags and boxes of food. It was 
all he could do to lift one edge and crawl 
underneath, so heavy was the mass of snow. 
The space under the canvas was like a tiny 
tent—boxes and bales and bags all round 
him. 

“I wonder what Mother would say,” he 
said aloud, ‘“‘if she could see me sitting on a 
box of dynamite, eating raw bacon! Glad she 
can’t. But it will make a geod story, some 
day, when I make a fortune and she can stop 
work,” 

Eric prepared a package of about fifty 

unds—part of a sack of flour, a bag of 
| a a piece of bacon. 

He loaded his shoulder pack saddle and 
crawled outside. He put the tumpline about 
his forehead, drew the buckle taut, and 
set forth. But he was confused about direc- 
tion. 

“Funny I don’t see my footprints,” he 
thought. ‘“There’s that red cache again—” 

Suddenly came a blinding pain across 
both eyes. Eric felt as if he were falling 
through miles and miles of a dark and empty 
space. He staggered and fell against the 
snow-covered cache. 

He tried to open his eyes, but the pain was 
too intense. With his hands to his face, he 
turned again to the friendly shelter of the 
cache. 

Eric was snow-blind! 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 234] 
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“Tad,” Buck said, unsmiling, *'ye must sale that mail to ‘on Mite. Ye can ae it if ye work like sin!’’ (Page 234) 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A New Partner 


RIC leaned against the cache, ban- 
danna handkerchief pressed tightly 
against his eyes. He opened them to 

catch a confused-glimpse of snow, then shut 
them with a new stab of anguish. 

Groping for the edge of the canvas, he 
crawled again beneath. Sitting on a box, 
with the canvas and the pile of goods forming 
a shelter, he waited. 

Would Cornish miss him soon? Cornish 
was lazy. He would be lying in bed. Would 
he get up, dress, plunge through the snow to 
tell Malone, Durgin, anyone? Wouldn't he 
think Eric had stopped in at some camp? 

The time passed very slowly. The dim 
light died away. Eric found some bacon, 
ship's biscuit and dried apples. He piled bags 
about to keep warm. At last he dozed. 

He woke with a start at a sound. 

“‘Oh-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e!’’ came a hail, 
and.small. 

“‘Oh-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e!’’ Eric made answer, 
with all the force of his lungs. 

Then he heard the barking of a dog. The 
sound came nearer, and with it a voice Eric 
knew. 

“Down, down, ye brute!”’ it cried. ‘‘Faith, 
I wish ye were not so fond of me. Well, then, 
go if ye want—”’ 

Eric braced himself for Turk’s friendly 
greeting. But Turk could only wallow in the 
deep snow and wriggle at Eric’s feet. Buck 
soon arrived, his pack of malemutes dragging 
an empty sled. 

“T’'m blind, Buck!” Eric cried. ‘Came after 
grub. Camp’s been snowed up for days. Got 
it yesterday—been here, waiting, ever since.” 

“Blind, is it? Lucky I came by. Bound 
out for a new mail. Where is your camp? 
Fourth bench? We'll leave the sled, and take 
the dogs, so they won’t eat your cache. I'll 
have ye back by dawn.” 

They arrived at the camp as breakfast 
smoke began to rise from many stoves. But 
there was no smoke coming from their 
chimney. Entering without ceremony, Buck 
found Cornish sound asleep. 

“Here’s your partner,” he said. “He's 
blind. Take good care of him—cold tea 
leaves on his eyes, and rest.” 

“Eric!’’ cried Cornish, confusion in his 
voice. “‘Blind? How? When? I thought you 
had stopped somewhere when you didn’t 
come back last night.’”’ 

“Get up and get breakfast,”’ Buck inter- 
rupted. ‘‘He’s had a hard night.” 

Cornish struggled out of his bag and into 
his clothes. 

“T’ll get Malone and Durgin,” he said, 
after he had built the fire and put the snow 
on to melt. 

Eric could hear Buck tramping up and 
down. Suddenly, Buck spoke excitedly. 

“Leave him, lad,” he said, ‘“‘and come 
with me. I’m through with my contract in 
three more trips—I’m goin’ in with some- 
one. I'd like ye for my partner. He’s no good. 
To lie in bed and sleep with his partner lost 
and blind!” 


faint 


THE GOLD HE FOUND 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 233] 


“Oh, Buck, that’s good of you,” Eric said. 
“T'd like to, but I can’t quit the man I 
hooked up with. You wouldn’t do it!” 

“I’m sorry ye won't hook with me, lad,” 
Buck said. ‘‘Maybe you are right not to 
leave him. But I take no partner yet. Luck!” 

And with these cryptic words he was gone. 

Eric could do nothing for himself. Cornish 
had to cut the wood, get the meals, help 
break the new trail, haul goods alone, and 
attend to Eric. The work did not improve 
his temper. Eric, eyes bandaged in tea leaves, 
doing such things about camp as he could, 
opening bags of food, sewing them up or 
helping blindly to get meals, knew that work 
and effort were responsible for most of the 
bad temper he saw everywhere. So he held 
his peace when Cornish tried to make some 
trivial incident the cause of a quarrel. 

When his eyes were better he visited the 
various camps. Coming back from Malone’s 
tent, after a pleasant midday “‘chuck,”’ he 
entered the wrong tent, mistaking it for his 
own. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, ” he said to the 


men. “T got mixed. 
“Why, your tent’s gone,” said one of 
them. ‘‘Your partner took it down and 


sledded off with it an hour ago!”’ 

Eric rushed out. Sure enough, tent and 
camp equipment were gone; only a sled, 
Eric’s bedding and a box remained. 

Eric went back to Malone’s tent. 

“Cornish has taken the tent and gone!” 
he announced. ‘‘He’s left some of my stuff. 
Will you let me pack it with yours for a day 
or so, until I get my eves back?”’ 

a sneak! He’s quit you!” 
Durgi 

On a sled, held down with a chunk of ice, 
was a note. Malone read it for Eric: 

“Dear Eric: I’ve taken my tent and gone 
on. I can’t be held back longer, being on a 
grub stake. I’ve taken only my own outfit. 
I've been hauling it this week. I have hooked 
up with a man who won't hold me back. 
Better hook up with Halloran. 

Henry T. Cornish” 

Eric’s face fell, as he said: “I refused to 
hook up with the man I like to stick to a 
man I can’t get along with; and he splits 
with me because I, who have done my work 
and half his, except this week, have ‘held 
him back!’ ” 

“You're welcome to a corner in our tent, 
until you get your sight,”’ said Durgin. 


S Eric shifted his dunnage, sled and 


exclaimed 


blankets to Malone and Durgin’s camp, 
and, by squeezing, all found room to 
sleep. Four days more, and Eric’s eyes were 
well; and Buck came that night. 
“Tf that offer is still open, I’m your man, 
Buck,”’ Eric said. ‘‘My partner quit me. 
a ueave your goods and hook right in with 
” exclaimed Buck, “for my last two trips! 
Then we start together for the ‘inside.’ 
From being a trailer, Eric now became a 
mail man and had command over a disrep- 


utable band of the finest huskies of the Copper 
River land. He controlled them with the 
ease of Buck himself, because their leader, 
Turk, had given all his wild and savage 
heart to Eric’s keeping. 

On the morning of the second day, Buck 
said to Eric: “There is a letter in here for 
Cornish. Do ye want to take it in to him 
when we reach his camp?”’ 

“No. It was a scurvy trick, leaving me, 
blind and helpless. I’d rather not see him. 
You give him the letter, Buck.” 

Reaching the well-remembered little tent 
among the white tops at Twenty Mile, Eric 
went ahead with the team while Buck deliv- 
ered the letter. 

“What did he say?” asked Eric when 
Buck rejoined the team. 

Buck silently held up one hand and pointed 
to a stain on the thick glove. 

“T had to hit him, just once,” he said softly. 
“He is a cur! I didn't hurt him, but his nose 
is somewhat soreish.” 

Eric was human enough to wish he had 
been there, man enough to be sorry. He 
asked no more questions; not until later did 
he learn all about that blow. 

The second trip with the mail was not so 
pleasant as the first. Beyond the fourth 
bench, halfway to Twenty Mile, it began to 
snow. Buck shook his head at the sky and 
shouted to Turk to go faster. He feared the 
blizzard which was setting in. 

An Alaskan blizzard is a terrible thing. 
The wind sweeps down from the glacier be- 
tween the towering mountains with a force 
unchecked by any obstacle. The snow that 
falls is nothing to the snow the wind picks up 
from the frozen glacier, and dashes like a shot 
against the unwary traveler. This blizzard 
gathered headway little by little. Suddenly 
Buck sat down with his foot in a concealed 
hole in the trail, giving an involuntary cry of 
pain. Eric helped him to rise, but when Buck 
let go of Eric’s arm he stumbled and fell again. 

“It’s no go,” he said. ‘‘Ankle’s gone. 
Sprained, I guess. Help me to loosen that 
snow pac.” 

Eric, kneeling in the wind, examined the 
ankle. 

‘We shall have to dump the mail,” said 
Eric. ‘“‘You will have to ride on the sled. The 
dogs and I can manage it all right.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Buck, massag- 
ing his ankle. 

Six dogs and one man were barely equal to 
tugging the mail over the snow-obstructed 
trail. Pulling Buck's added weight would be 
impossible. Yet if Buck stayed where he was 
he would freeze to death, buried in the snow, 
before Eric could return with a rescue party. 

“‘There is nothing else to do,’”’ protested 
Eric. ‘‘The mail will have to take its chance. 
You can’t stay here and freeze.” 

“Lad,” Buck said, unsmiling, “‘ye must 
take that mail to Twenty Mile. Ye can make 
it if ye work like sin! Ye can't take me too— 
I’m too heavy. And the mail must go 
through!” 


rt not do it, Buck,” said Eric. ‘“‘Let the 
mail go.” 

He caaeeat to the sled with his knife. But 
Buck gave a spring with his good leg, 


' meee the sled with both hands, and drew 


imself up. Turning, he grabbed ‘the aston- 
ished boy in arms of steel. The grip hurt; 
Eric wondered at the strength in those huge 
arms and hands. 

“Listen,”’ said Buck steadily. ‘‘When I 
took this "job, the inspector said the mail 
must never stop. Four hundred pounds of 
letters from wives and sweethearts to men 
dying of homesickness! Letters from mothers 
to boys they love. Uncle Sam gives his word 
of honor when a man puts a two-cent stamp 
on a letter that the letter will be delivered. 
You have got to take it. Now go!" 

Eric laid his sleeping bag beside Buck. 
He straightened out the team and dragged 
the sled to position on the trail. The dogs, 
whining with the blast, kept their noses to 
the wind. As he got them started, Eric's 
courage left him. He turned, but the steady 
eyes met his with a smile. 

Eric tried to speak, but could not. His 
eyes were blinded, and his throat was full. 
When he cleared it, he spoke to the team. 

“Mush,” he said. ‘‘Mush on!” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


‘You Are the Man!”’ 


ARNESSED beside the dogs, hand on 
gee pole, eyes seeking the patches of 
darker, firmer snow that indicated 

the trail, Eric bent to his work. 

Once he tripped and fell. He disentangled 
a long strap from his legs. At the end was 
a canteen, with stopper hung to it by a 
chain. He hung it on the sled, then he called 
to the team: 

“Turk! Turk! Mush, Kadji! Mush, you 
Belle! Mush on—mush on!” 

It was weary work. The wind, sweeping 
down the glacier with terrific force, held 
them back. Eric not only hauled but at every 
stop shortened his traces and pulled up, to 
help the dogs. The wind hurled great drifts 
across the path. Twice Eric lost the trail 
entirely, going almost to his waist in the soft 
and sliding mass. But Turk and the dogs 
seemed never at fault. 

Utterly exhausted, he reached the first 
tent of Twenty Mile, staggered in and fell 
on the hard-packed snow floor. 

“The mail—it’s there—I brought it 
through for Buck. He's back in the drifts; 
his ankle’s gone.” 

The men left the tent; when they came 
back with others, Eric rose and almost fell 
into Malone’s arms. 

“You, Eric?” cried Malone. ‘You can’t 
go back; you aren't fit. Lie down and sleep; 
we'll find him.” = 

“I can’t sleep! I’ve got to find Buck. 

Ten men took two sleds, tent on one, 
stove and wood on the other, shovels, ropes, 
a little food, restoratives, blankets, snow- 
shoes. They followed the trail to where Eric 
remembered leaving Buck, as near as he 
could locate it. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 246 ] 
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“The Darling” 


se 


.. . they exclaim, 


As a thousand audiences 


thrill to her acting 






HIS shall be my next picture,” she 
says and goes over the chosen man- 
uscript with her director. Small, 
exquisite, young—she makes the decision involving 
thousands of dollars—plans the work — and sets 


hundreds of people into action. 


Designers, carpenters, directors, actors, extras—a 
miniature world whisked into being by her word— 


bustle through the crowded weeks on location. 


At last the finished picture flashes upon a thousand 
screens. A thousand audiences—all the way from Los 
Angeles to New York—are thrilled by the’ miracle of 
a young girl's acting. Pathos, humor, beauty—all are 
hers—and a subtle, hypnotic vitality that passes 
beyond the limitations of the screen into the very 
hearts of these audiences! “The darling!” they exclaim. 


Time after time, in picture after picture, she pours 
the bounteous vigor of her personality into the ro- 
mance-starved lives of millions. Time after time, she 
shares with them the rich gift of youth and laughter 
and tears! It requires tremendous energy—all this. 
From what inexhaustible source can this mere girl 


draw so much? 


When America’s most famous women—in art, in 
science, in law, in business—were recently asked how 
they managed to retain their physical vigor and energy 
in spite of the demands of their work, they nearly all 
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teplied—“Through careful living—particularly through 
the careful choice of food and the proper balancing of 
our daily diet”. 

The Importance of Proper Food 


These women know the vital importance of proper 


food in maintaining health and vigor. Especially did 
they emphasize the need for the right kind of break- 
fast—to start the work of the day after the long fast 
of the night. Many described their own breakfasts. 
Meals consisting of a small or moderate amount of 
easily digested food—food supplying them generously 
with well-balanced nourishment. The type of break- 
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fasts recommended by nutrition 
authorities and dieticians! 

As a part of this type of break- 
fast Grape-Nuts is highly commend- 
ed. Served with milk or cream, this 
delicious food supplies more varied 
nourishment than many a hearty 
meal.Grape-Nutssupplies your body 
with iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for the teeth and bones; proteins for 
muscle and body-building; dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of appetite. 

Try Grape-Nuts with milk or cream for your own 
breakfast tomorrow. You will enjoy the rich, nut-like 
flavor of the crisp, golden-brown kernels. And this 
very crispness that you will find sodelightful willdoyou 
a good turn—it will give your teeth and gums exercise 
they need if they are to stay healthy and beautiful. 

Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or you can accept 


the free offer below. 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts and a book 
of delightful breakfast menus! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, INcORPORATED, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with a copy of the “Book of Better Breakfasts.” 











Name. zt 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
































From the far cor- 
ners of the earth 
come the choice 
fresh ingredi- 
ents for making 
Baby Ruth 


Specially select- 
ed peanuts — 
three kinds—are 
blended into one 
delicious flavor 
in Baby Ruth 
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Chocolate from 
Africa, South 
America and the 
East Indies are 
combined in one 
super-blend 
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Popularity car- 
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far. Even the 
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Baby Ruth Mac- 
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for his Arctic Ex- 
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Fine flavors from far lands 
mingled in one supreme flavor 


We have gone to the far corners of the earth for the choice 
ingredients, the tempting flavors of Baby Ruth. Chocolate 
from Africa, South America, the East Indies. Peanuts— 
three different kinds blended together. Pure cane sugar from 
West Indies, corn syrup from the Middle West, milk from 
famous dairylands .... all of them are mingled into the 
supreme flavor of Baby Ruth’s creamy fudée center, chewy 
caramel, layer of crisp-toasted peanuts, smooth chocolate 
coating. It’s only 5c. And it’s so marvelously good that three 
million people buy it every day... . Don’t you want one? 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Otto Y. Schnering, President 


Also makers of Ostrich Egg, Cocoanut Grove, Milk Nut Loaf, Peter Pan 
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At all the gay 
playgrounds of © 
society you'll 
find Baby Ruth 
enjoying popu. 
larity 
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school authori- 
ties as supplying 
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values in pure 
form 



































Good for children 
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Good House. 
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Favorite at all 
sporting events. 
Baby Ruth was 
the official candy 
sold at the Demp- 
sey-Tunney fight 
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T the helm, through howling storms. 
Sailing serenely into South Sea 
harbors. 

If that’s your dream, then keep your 
health and teeth good. Sick men can’t 
follow the sea. And poor teeth often 
make men sick. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 
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a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 
. Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon Jo 
below for a generous € 

“* 
trial tube, free. ics 
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“®@ | precisely what Von Arnst desired. 


| He had her dry-docked, recoppered, 
| equipped with an oil engine of fif- 


teen hundred horse power, and al- 

tered in certain curious ways. Her masts, 
for one thing, were changed for masts of 
hollow steel, fitted with hidden doors. 


| Other secret doors gave entrance to the pris- 


} | vas, could be clapped on in a 
# moment and was provided with 
odds and ends of sailors’ clothing 


|name Bergthora was painted 


Sturdy Ship 





| 


| 
| 





| papers, as always, were in per- 


| in a shawl. This lad, who made 


oners’ quarters in the former hold; bombs, 


) | machine-guns, ammunition and a wireless 


apparatus were concealed aboard; and a 


} | pair of 4.2 guns were fitted and mounted in 


what appeared to be the usual ship’s pigpen 
forward. This pigpen was a work 
of art; its cover, of painted can- 


—shirts and worn dungarees— 
sewn on to look as though they 
had been hung out to dry. The 


over the vessel’s former name 
on the day she sailed, and every 
member of her crew spoke Nor- 
wegian. The commander had 
learned the language as a boy 
at sea; his knowledge of how 
things are done aboard a Nor- 
wegian ship was sufficient to 
deceive the keen eyes of British 
naval men. 

This elaborate camouflage got 
the false Bergthora safely 
through the blockade, but Von 
Arnst, who thought of every- 
thing with German thorough- 
ness, reserved a trump to play 
in a last emergency. He had 
the floor of the saloon torn up 
and a new floor built in the 
place of it. The new floor looked 
innocent enough, but it was in 
reality the top of an hydraulic 
lift, arranged to drop abruptly 
twelve or fifteen feet, at the 
touch of an electric button. The 
Count smiled as he explained 
to me what he would have done 
in case the enemy proved sus- 
picious of the Seefalke. 

“Yes, we were stopped by a 
British cruiser,’’ he said; “we 
must have been about two hun- 
dred miles south of Iceland at 
the time. Everything was made 
ready for the officers who came 
aboard in a boat—even the 
eighteen-year-old boy I had 
trained to pose as my wife on 
such occasions. He lay on the 
lounge in the saloon, dressed as a 
Norwegian skipper’s wife would 
dress, and with his head wrapped 


a perfect woman otherwise, had 
a voice surprisingly deep; so he 
had to have an ulcerated tooth 
for the time being. The English- 
men were good fellows and very 
sympathetic with the sufferings 
of the pretty Norwegian girl; 
they swallowed the bait whole 
and left us, signaling best wishes 
for a happy voyage. But suppose 
for a moment that their suspi- 
cions had been aroused. My 


fect order; if they had inquired 
by wireless if a Norwegian vessel 
named Bergthora had left Chris- 
t.ania on the date specified, the 
facts would have borne me out, 
for I had not named my ship till I learned 


| that an actual Bergthora was due to sail on 


|the same day. And my cannon and other 


| warlike cargo were stowed in the hold, under 
|a heavy deck cargo of lumber. So that the 


worst that could happen was that the Eng- 


* |lishmen might become suspicious enough to 


send us to Kirkwall, inchargeof a prize crew.”’ 
Count von Arnst stopped for a moment 
and looked at me with a glint of humor in 
his blue eyes. 
“Do you know,” he went on, “I almost 


| regretted that we were not ordered to Kirk- 


| wall, with a prize crew aboard! I had per- 
fected my plan and drilled my actors so well 


|that almost no chance of failure was left. 


The usual prize crew in such cases is made 
up of two officers and fifteen or sixteen men; 


COLGATE & CO., Dept,214-E, 595 Fifth Ave.,New York. | they would have left me in charge as master, 
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with orders to take the vessel to Kirkwall 
under their directions. The chances are they 


| would not have allowed me to leave the deck, 
..++++ | but my young wife, suffering with her ulcer- 


ated tooth, would certainly have been per- 


. | mitted to occupy her stateroom, giving on 


| the saloon. One British officer would always 
| remain on deck, while the other, in all prob- 
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ability, would stay below. The weather was 
too cold for anyone off duty to stay on deck. 
Under the saloon floor, on either side of the 
hydraulic lift arrangement, were recesses 
where fifteen or twenty armed men could be 
concealed, and I had installed on the navi- 
gating deck a hidden electric bell which 
could sound the alarm simultaneously in 
every part of the ship. 





ing gently to the schooner’ s 


“My plan was this: I would wait for my 
chance, when part of the prize crew were 
having a meal in the saloon, change hastily 
to German naval uniform, seize my revolver 
and make a prisoner of the Englishman on 
duty. Then I would touch two buttons, one 
treating the diners—table, dishes and all— 
to a swift fifteen-foot drop, the other sound- 
ing the alarm. My armed men, waiting under 
the floor, would have no trouble with the 
Englishmen surprised in the midst of their 
meal, and my deck crew, hearing the bell, 
would open the doors in the steel masts, arm 
themselves and take prisoners any English- 
men who were not below. I would have 
ordered them aloft, by the way, just before 
sounding the alarm, which would have put 
them close to the arsenal doors and left them 
in a good position to cover anyone on deck, 

“My ‘wife’ had been carefully trained in 
a small part of her own; her duty was to 
seize a pistol at the sound of the bell and 
make a prisoner of the sentry, if one had been 
posted at the saloon door. I believe I could 
have captured the lot without shedding a 
drop of blovu!”’ 

Count von Arnst had enjoyed the adven- 
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ture of the Seefalke with the 
relish of a sportsman. He loved 
his ship, realizing with the regret 
of a tgue sailor that she was one 
of the last of her kind; and the pleasure 
he derived from her adventurous cruise was 
doubled, I fancy, from the fact that he had 
long since given up his old dream of going 
to sea in command of a sailing-ship. The 
Seefalke’s mission was one that a sailing- 
ship—independent of coal—could perform 
better than a steamer, and so far she had 
accomplished her task to the Kaiser’s taste. 


It was not till that moment that I realized the truth—that a German raider 
had made her way into the Pacific at last . . . The Seefalke’s boat came drift- 


side. (Page 218) 


Ship after ship, with their cargoes of 
wartime supplies for England or France, 
had been sent to the bottom with the 
utmost ease, and one of the things I found 
most likable in the character of Commander 
von Arnst was the note of pride in his voice 
when he informed me that his raid so far 
had not cost a single life. 

“It has been ridiculously easy,” he told 
me; “most of my difficulties were in my own 
imagination as I planned what I should do. 
An innocent-looking sailing-vessel, flying the 
Norwegian flag, had no trouble in getting 
close by signaling ‘Please give us Green- 
wich time,’ as the steamer drew near. Then, 
if she proved to be an enemy ship, I would 
order her captain to heave her to and come 
aboard with his papers. Sometimes they 
tried to make off; of course they could steam 
two knots to my one, but that is where my 
little four-point-twos come in. A shot across 
their bows usually halted them, but two or 
three times when that failed I had to tell my 
gunners to aim at the vessel’s stern. They 
scored a lot of hits, but luckily no one was 
ever hurt. Four times out of five, though, the 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 242 ] 
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For necessities or luxuries the Ward 
Catalogue offers you satisfying value. 
In this book you will find listed 
thousands of items, many of which. 
you need. On every page you will 
note low prices, you will see how 
easy Montgomery Ward makes it for 
you to save money every day in the 
year. And you should never forget 
that from first page to last every ar- 
ticle is unqualifiedly guaranteed to 
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IN THE game of today accuracy counts. It took 
the Davis Cup to France last September. Putting 
the ball on the line—near the line—just out of the 
opponent’s reach. The Dayton Steel Racquet brings a new 
conception of accuracy to tennis. The unerring precision of 
amachine. A machine alive, alive and responsive to subtle- 
ties of the direction and power of impact. Its heat-treated, 
lithe, steel frame is true. Its tightly wound, hollow steel 
strings have unvarying resiliency. A Dayton has no “off” 
days. It has no “off” strokes. Within inches of where you 
want a return, the Dayton will place it. It is the most 
accurate racquet man has devised. Its narrow, whip-like 
frame makes for speed too. And strength. Speed— 
Strength—and Accuracy. These are all Dayton qualities. 





7 7 7 
A Dayton Steel Racquet is ideal for vacation. Take it 
along on yours. Damp nights and dewy mornings can’t 
harm a Dayton. Salt air and sea breezes don’t affect it. 
Dayton Steel Racquet Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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% The BLUE-RIBBON LIST & 


These films, selected and approved by The Youth’s Companion, are safe for all 


BUCK PRIVATES—Universal. An amusing farce dealing with the escapades of 
the A. E. F. during demobilization. Lya pz Purr1, Matcorm McGrecor 

AFLAME IN THE SKY—F. B. 0. When a sky-writing aviator was stranded on 
a ranch better times began for its aged owner and his granddaughter. 

PHANTOM OF THE RANGE—F. B. 0. A troupe of barn-storming actors | 
stumbled upon a ranch, and their leading man helps to rehabilitate the | 
family’s fortunes. 

LOVE ME AND THE WORLD IS MINE—Universal. A Viennese romance. The 
principals are a philandering Austrian officer, a little country girl and her 
city-bred cousin. MAry Paitin, Norman Kerry, Berry Compson 

THE RUSH HOUR—Pathé-De Mille. An ambitious salesman’s passion for econo- 
mizing nearly wrecks his matrimonial plans when his fiancée, in a huff, em- 
barks for Europe as a stowaway. Marie Prevost | 

A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD—Tiffany-Stabl. A newspaper-detective | 
story in which a girl reporter is the means of saving an innocent man from the 
death penalty. Gzorcia Hatz, Harrison Forp, Lez Moran | 

13 WASHINGTON SQUARE—Universal. A mystery-comedy growing out of a 
snobbish parent's efforts to prevent her son from marrying a grocer’s daughter. | 
Auice Joyce, Jean Hersnoxt, ZaSu Pirts 

SPORTING GOODS—Paramount. Comedy of a cocksure salesman’s efforts to 
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Martin Johnson. 


Warner BaxTER 








promote a new style in golf suits without betraying to the girl he loves that he 
is not a Wall Street magnate. Ricnarp Dix, GertrupE OLMsTEAD 

FOUR SONS—William Fox. A German mother's sacrifices to the World War 
told in a rt and moving fashion. Marcaret Mann, James Hat 

MMAND—Paramount Release. A masterly 

Jannings, who plays a Russian Grand Duke, during and after the Bolshevik 
revolution. nein Evetyn Brent 

SIMBA—Martin Johnson African Exhibition Production. A remarkable nature narra- 
tive made in the African wilds by the intrepid camera hunters, Mr. and Mrs. 


RAMONA—United Artists. Helen Hunt Jackson's famous story in a succession of 
beautiful and touching episodes, artistically photographed. Dotores Dex Rio, 


ormance by Emil 
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“OUR GANG” AT SCHOO 
Life Is Not All Play for Them after All 


HE children who look forward from week 
to week to seeing ‘Our Gang” perform in 
the comedies that have made them famous 
no doubt envy these youngsters, whom they 
imagine spending all their time in just 
laying before the camera. But ‘Our Gang”’ 
~ to go to school like other children. Mr. 
Roach, who produces these pictures for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, has a school room, 
with desks and globes and blackboards and 
books, and a teacher is especially engaged 
to superintend their education. Our picture 
shows Joe Cobb, Farina and others of this 
juvenile comedy company, hard at work 
“doing sums,” with their teacher, Mrs. 
Carter, watching them to see that they 
don’t get any help they ought not to have 
from one another. 


MOVIE TEMPERAMENT 
And Photography in the Grand Canyon 


Stories cluster about some moving-picture 
celebrities as naturally as bees cluster about 
a honeysuckle bush. One of these fertile 
personalities is the charming Swedish actress 
Miss Greta Garbo. It is related that when 
Prince William of Sweden visited California 
he was given a luncheon by the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios, of which Miss 
Garbo is a leading luminary. A telephone 
message requested her attendance at the 
luncheon; but the reply was that the lady 
was sick and could not come. Mr. Mayer 
himself hurried to the telephone and de- 
manded to speak with her. 
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“You must come,” he urged. ‘‘He is one of 
the royal family of your country. It is your 
duty!’ 

“What is it for?’”’ asked Miss Garbo. 

“For luncheon.” 

“But I am not hungry,” replied the lady— 
and she hung up. 

Princes apparently do not mean much in 
and life of one moving-picture queen, at 

east. 


A most unusual picture will be shown 
when Pathé has its production ‘The Bride 
of Colorado” ready for exhibition. The 
background of the story is the Grand Can- 
yon, and there is a succession of remarkable 
views of that great gorge, taken both from 
airplanes and by cameras at the bottom 
of the chasm. The Pathé-Bray expedition 
passed through more than a hundred miles 
of the canyon, a trip that only a few persons 
have ever taken, and none of them with 
anything like the amount of baggage that 
the moving-picture people took. The party 
carried a portable radio outfit, which com- 
municated daily with an Army Signal Corps 
radio station on the plateau a mile above the 
river, and news of the expedition was regu- 
larly furnished to radio listeners by the 
Pacific Coast stations. Whatever the story 
of the play amounts to, there will be some 
pictures of the canyon that will be worth an 
hour of anyone’s time to see. 


THE JUNGLE AGAIN 


A Rival to ‘*Chang’’ Appears 


IMBA,” the camera record of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson’s penetration into 
the interior of Africa, is a picture that every 
child should see. The audience is trans- 
rted into the jungles and plains where 
ive the rhinoceros, the giraffe, the gnu, the 
zebra and half a dozen other tropical animals 
seldom seen in this country except in z00s 
and circuses. And to make the picture still 
more thrilling there are shots of an actual 
lion hunt, with the king of beasts charging 
down upon the hunters. Other scenes show 
the natives engaged in all the activities of 
their primitive life. Geography and ethnog- 
raphy could not be taught in a more vivid 
manner than by means of this cinematic 
narrative. 
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i: morning I went out deer hunting. 
After I had been tracking the deer about 
a mile I noticed a bunch of other tracks lead- 
ing into the ones I was following. Coming 
suddenly over a hill I saw a wolf crouched in 
the snow. I shot and killed him. Instantly 
there was a furious noise, a yelling and crack- 
ing of brush—and the wolf pack broke. 


“One turned as he went over the hill and 
I got him too. Then, as I started to skin the 
two I had killed, the wolf pack returned 
keeping up a howling that made the woods 
echo. The cold chills ran up my back. I 
beat a hasty retreat to a clearing, dragging 
my kill after me. Here I was safe from any 


of the pack springing upon me from the 
thick underbrush. 


“When I got back to camp and reported 
my kill, I was told by a 
nearby rancher that I 
had rid the country of 
two of the famous pack 
of timber wolves called 
the “Forty Thieves” 








THE ‘‘CONQUEST”’ 


This crepe sole model gives sure grip 
and wonderful wear. White with 
black trim or brown with black trim. 


Copyright 1928 by United States Rubber Company 


which had been robbing ranches in the district. 

“Nature has given the timber wolf tough 
springy feet as well as strong muscular limbs. 
He is one of the swiftest animals in America. 
He has four toe pads and one heel pad of a 
rubbery-like substance. These were put there 
to protect the wolf’s feet from the cactus- 


ridden prairies. PF  _ 


EDS special models for boys give your feet 
much of the sure grip and spring of the 
timber wolf’s paws. 








{a To American Boys 


An Offer of the Actual Footprints 
of the Timber Wolf 


Ob By special arrangement with Trap- 

2° per Evans the makers of Keds are 

now able to offer you the actual tracks 

of many American wild animals im- 

printed in clay. Each one is an original, 

| identical footprint —hardened in clay- 
like material, mounted on felt. 

Write to Trapper Evans, care of Keds 
Outdoor Department, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, enclosing 50c and obtain 
a track of the timber wolf sent postpaid 
in U. S. and Canada. 


A complete list with prices of the wild | 








animal tracks made by Trapper Evans 
will be mailed free on application. 
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They are not K: 


Trapper Evans, old-time Montana woodsman, recounts 
his experience with the ‘Forty Thieves’’, a famous 
pack of timber wolves and tells how the paws of the 
timber wolf make him one of the swiftest animals. 


The soles of Keds are tough and springy— 
built to develop the muscles of your feet. In them 
your feet grip surely on ground or floor—and 
when you run, dodge or jump they prevent slip- 
ping and sliding. 

Keds’ uppers are light with a good snug fit 
around your ankles. Yet they are strong enough 
to protect your ankles against sudden twists and 
sprains. And inside the shoe the special Feltex 
innersole keeps your feet comfortable every 
minute you wear Keds, 


There are Keds for nearly every sport, indoors 
and outdoors. Ask for them by name and be sure 
that the name “Keds” is on the shoes. That is 
your guarantee of getting the best dollar for 
dollar value in canvas rubber-soled shoes. 


Write for our free booklet containing all kinds 
of information on games, sports, camping, vaca- 
tion suggestions and dozens of other interesting 
subjects. Dept. C123, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


He This account of the timber wolf by Trapper Evans is 


the first of a series of his experiences with wild animals 
of America printed for the first time by the makers 
of Keds, 
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Bonham Brothers Greater San Diego Boys’ Band, San Diego, Calif. ; 
an outstandi: ganization of the West. 





OUNDS LIKE A BIG ORDER. But it is being done. 

And what Conn has done for others we can do for you 
and your pals. You can have a band ready for concert in 90 
days from the first rehearsal! 


“But we don’t know music,” you say. You needn’t now. 
You can carry a tune whistling or humming, can’t you? 
That’s enough to start. 


Conn instruments are world-famous for easy playing. 
New easy instruction methods quickly enable you to play 
simple tunes — it’s fun from the very beginning! 

Conn’s expert organizers take care of all the details. Easy 
finance plan covers equipment. A few interested fellows 
can start, others quickly catch the “ fever.” 


Get Dad, your Scout Leaders, your Teachers, interested. 
Show them this ad. Send coupon for the whole story, with- 
out obligation. Resolve now to have a band ...among 
your pals...in your school... in your Scout organization. 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments on any Conn instru- 
ment for band or orchestra. Famous for easy playing, wonderful 
tone, perfect mechanism. Used by Sousa and the other top-notch- 
ers. Exclusive features. Yet they cost no more. Clip and mail the 
coupon NOW for free literature and details of free trial offer. 
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THE DERELICT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 238] 


sight of the German flag and the signal 
‘I.D.’—which means ‘Heave-to or I shall 
fire into you’—did the work. 

“We crossed the latitude of Gibraltar 
fairly close inshore, worked around the 
shoulder of Africa, and then south, about 
midway between Africa and Brazil. The first 
sailing-vessel I captured did me a —_ 
turn, for while I was yarning with her officers 
they let slip the fact that they were follow- 
ing new sailing instructions, laid down by 
the British Admiralty. 

“I saw at once that my best chance of 
escaping the patrolling men-of-war would 
be to follow the Admiralty’s new course, as 
any sailing vessel found elsewhere would lay 
herself open to suspicion and the closest 
scrutiny. And I got all the information I 
wanted by a humorous little scheme of m 
own. I was always on the best of terms wit 
my prisoners,—the officers of captured 
ships,—and they used to ask me what I 
would do if I were stopped by a man-of-war. 
‘What a question!’ I would reply, drawing 
myself up sternly. ‘There is only one thing I 
could do—engage her at once!’ This seemed 
to astonish them. ‘What!’ they would ex- 
claim. ‘Give battle with this old windbag? 
They'd blow you out of the water in a sec- 


ond! And where would we be then?’ At that 


I would smile and say: ‘Well, I sup you’d 
be blown out of the water, too.’ This always 
made them reflect, and they ended by decid- 
ing that it would be pleasanter for all hands 
if we could keep out of the way of the Allies’ 
men-of-war. In fact they used to help me 
lay my course so as to avoid any regions 
an they thought warships might be on 
patrol. 

“Off Rio, we captured a fine, four-masted 
British barque, with an English skipper and 
a Norwegian crew. I had found so much work 
to do in the Atlantic that we were behind the 
schedule I had planned and short of various 
things. Well, I decided to take a very great 
risk, in hopes of replenishing our stores and 
perhaps of picking up a bit of useful infor- 
mation. I transferred the barque’s crew to 
the Seefalke, manned her with those of my 
men who spoke Norwegian best, and sailed 
her right into Rio. That was sport: yarning 
with two or three British skippers ashore in 
the neutral port, and idling on the dock 
within twenty yards of a British man-of- 
war, coaling furiously. I was not afraid of my 
English, for I had learned the language as a 
child, but two things bothered me: forging 
the signature of the barque’s captain, and 
the fear that he might have friends ashore 
who would call on me. But everything went 
smoothly, and I cleared with what I had 
come for and information which made me 
decide to get out of the Atlantic at once. 

“There was a great stir, it seemed, over 
the numerous missing ships; the British were 
convinced that a German raider was abroad, 
and two warships (one of which I had seen 
at her coaling) had been ordered to hunt the 
unknown vessel down. So when I had found 
the Seefalke at the point of rendezvous I 
blew up the barque and set sail at once for 
the south. 

“Our last capture in the Atlantic was a full- 
rigged French ship with a cargo of salt- 
peter from Iquique; I put her in command of 
Lieutenant Altmann, with orders to accom- 
pany us around the Cape. Off the coast of 
Chile we sawed off her topgallants, dumped 
all spare sails overboard and loaded her with 
our prisoners. Then we set sail to the west, 
signaling ‘Happy voyage.’ Once out of 
sight I turned sharply to the north, and we 
haven’t raised a sail or a trail of smoke from 
that day to this.” 


URING the days that followed the 
sinking of the Tara, the German 
ship beat her way south against the 

dying trade. October in those latitudes is 
a month of calms and gentle southeasterly 
airs; a kind of interlude between the season of 
the true trade wind and the westerly winds 
of the antipodean summer. It was my first 
and only experience as passenger on a 
square-rigger, and the working of the ship 
interested me. Her skipper seemed to enjoy 
explaining to a novice the intricacies of her 
rigging and teaching me the almost obsolete 
language of yard and brace and tack. 

very morning I was allowed to spend an 
hour or two with the men of the Tara, mop- 
ing in the great bare prisoners’ quarters in the 
hold. It was of necessity a gloomy place, 
dark and not too well ventilated. Lem, once 
a cook, now took upon himself the functions 
of jester; neither the dark nor the lack of air 


bothered him in the least, and he accepted 
the ups and down with the philosophy of a 
Chinaman. The others liked him, and his 
sallies in broken pigeon Maori raised the 
only laughter of those days. Cut off from the 
sunlight which is their element, the Kanakas 
seemed to wilt and lose all interest in life; if 
it had not been for the anticipation of meal- 
time and the sport of poking fun at Lem, I 
fancy my uncle’s men might have died of 
sheer ennui. Improbable as this sounds, the 
reader who knows the race will understand. 

I noticed at this time a general slackening 
aboard the Seefalke. Her decks, no longer 
washed down each morning, began to look 
like the decks of a trading schooner, and 
great balks of timber were hoisted from 
somewhere below and piled on the hatches in 
disorderly heaps. The men, once smart and 
spruce as the crew of an admiral’s barge, 
took on gradually the look that comes with 
unchanged clothing and unshaven chins. 
Even her officers, I observed with aston- 
ishment, had ceased to shave. The mystery 
was — one afternoon when I stood by 
the rail with Von Arnst, watching the flying- 
fish skim off in shoals and plunge into the 
sea like volleys of grapeshot. I turned at the 
sound of the Count’s voice and saw that he 
was smiling broadly as he touched his chin, 
on which a four-days’ stubble sprouted 
vigorously. 

“Perhaps you’ve been wondering,” he re- 
marked, “what has come over my ship and 
everyone aboard? Well, I see no reason why 
I should not tell you. We are setting the 
stage for another performance of our little 
masquerade. We have learned from the wire- 
less that there is a British man-of-war not 
far off, and, though I am sure she suspects 
nothing, we may be asked to stop and show 
our credentials. I wonder what she can be 
doing in this part of the world?” 

He turned his head to glance up at the 
topsails. 

“And the Seefalke?” he went on. ‘Have 
you been asking yourself what she is doing 
here? There can be no harm in answering 
that question, too. Her bottom, as you may 
have guessed, is very foul—we should be 
logging at least seven knots now, instead of 
five. I have been studying my charts and 
have decided to put into one of the lagoon 
islands of Tuamotu,—an uninhabited one, of 
course,—give my men a much-needed run 
ashore and heave the ship down for a 
scrubbing. And when we set sail I shall have 
to leave you and your men marooned 
ashore. I’m really sorry, my boy; I’ve en- 
joyed your little visit. But I must dispose of 
you so that the longest possible time will 
elapse before your men can talk. Anyhow 
you'll have a good yarn to tell your friends 
when you get home. Come along to the 
chart-room and I’ll show you the island I 
have in mind. I’ve forgotten its outlandish 
name.” 

I followed his tall figure through the 
saloon door, noting that even the saloon 
seemed to share in the disorder that had in- 
fected the Seefalke like a disease. The floor, 
which could wo 4 so suddenly and mysteri- 
ously at the touch of a button, was unswept; 
the ash-trays on the table had not been 
cleaned, and the brasswork here and there 
was sadly in need of polishing. In the chart- 
room, Von Arnst swept aside a litter of 
papers on the table and spread out a German 
chart of the Tuamotu Group: the vast clus- 
ter of coral islands which stretches a thousand 
miles across the Pacific, from Oeno in the 
far southeast to Matahiva at the northwest 
end. Their names as I glanced down at them 
rang out in my mind like bugle calls: Here- 
heretua, Nengo-Nengo, Nukutavaki, Anu- 
anurunga, Tikahau. The German officer was 
pointing to a small island, out to the east of 
the group. 

“That's the place,” he said. ‘It’s marked 
uninhabited. 1 wonder how the Kanakas 
pronounce the name?” 

I looked closely; my heart, which seemed 
to miss a beat, made me catch my breath. 

The atoll, half-obscured under the tip of 
Count von Arnst’s forefinger, was Iriatai. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Sumbawa 


HAT night, lying wakeful in my berth 

long after the lights in the saloon had 

been put out, my mind was busy with 

new trains of thought. I knew now that we 

were to be marooned, and marooned on 

Iriatai. There are seventy-nine atolls in the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 2.44 | 
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NOW YOU 
TELL ONE! 


The Companion will pay $1.00 for 
each original joke that is accepted 
for this column. Only the best of the 








used and paid for. We can 
not undertake to return those 
SOs> that are not accepted. 


ORDERS IS ORDERS 


A TRAMP was brought before the judge 
for stealing a rug from a lady. 
The judge: ‘‘Did you steal this rug?”’ 
The tramp: “‘No, Your Honor; the lady 
here told me to take it and beat it, and I 
did.” —Mrs. Charles E. Peterson 


Fd 
HARD TO ANSWER 


YOUNG lady (visitor to Western ranch): 
“For what purpose do you use that coil 
of rope on your saddle?” 

Cow-puncher: ‘‘That line, lady, we use for 
catching cattle and horses.” 

Young lady: “Indeed! Now may I ask 
what you use for bait?”’ 

—Robert A. George 


OUR VEGETABLE ZOO 





Drawn by D. T. Carlisle 
Il. The Bisonion 


A JAW BREAKER 


HE class was studying prehistoric 

animals. 

Libbie Smith: ‘Mr. Brown, would you 
please tell me how to pronounce d-i-n-o- 
s-a-u-r?”’ 

Mr. Brown: “‘Din-o-saur.” 

Libbie: ‘Thank you, sir.” 

A little while after: 

Mr. Brown: “Chewing gum, Miss Smith?” 

Libbie: ‘No, sir. I was just trying to pro- 
nounce that word.” —Alex. Harrison 


ca 
A MATHEMATICAL MIND 


PROFESSOR of mathematics in Har- 

vard University was walking home 
from the university one afternoon-and while 
crossing a street was hit by a speeding 
automobile. When asked by a policeman 
if he had noticed the license number of the 
car he replied, “‘No, I didn’t, but I did 
notice that the cube of the first two digits 
plus twice the square of the last two digits 
would be equal to four times the sum 
of the digits of the cube of the entire num- 
ber.” —Chase B. Jones 


5 ad 
STRUGGLING WITH ENGLISH 


THE following fable of “The Lion and the 

Mouse” was written by a child of foreign 
parentage and is an interesting study of our 

anguage: 
“Lion and the none 
“One there where a lion sleep on a tree. A 

Mone went on is nose the woke. The monce 
said let me go? Let you said please let me 
go? So her let her go. 

‘Her got in a nap. Her was dot to chot out. 
Her most and her most. The monce head her. 
So she most hope. And lion got out. And the 
lion and monce where happy.” 

—Dr. C. E. Harris 
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This aprons as a camshaft test, All 

Chrysler camshafts are pra with 

~ @ master camshaft for exact dimen- 

sions of bearings, as well as for the 

degrees of elevation, contour and tim- 
ing of the individual cams, 


| Hundreds of Inspectors Safeguard 





CHRYSLER 


Performance and Long-life 
| | , 





In each of the many No crankshaft can be approved 
Chrysler factories, if the test indicators oscillate over 
one notices innumer- two one-thousandths of an inch 














able men dressed in 

long, blue and white 
striped coats with 

the encircled, red- 
letter “I”? on their 
chests — guardians of Chrysler’s pre- 
cision manufacture. 


(.002"),the thicknessofa humanhair. 


Such careful inspections have made 
Chrysler cars the last word in per- 
formance and long life, and have 
helped Chrysler’s rise from 27th to 3rd 
place in the industry in 42 months. 





There are four great Chryslers— the 
52,” 62,” “72” and 112h.p. Imperial 
“80,” morethan40bodystylesfrom #670 
to $3495 —a car for everybody. A ride in 
any model will prove beyond doubt the 
value of Chrysler’s corps of inspectors. 





These inspectors see that each and every 
_ part of a Chrysler car is absolutely true, 
not by one test alone but by many. 


| For instance, the examination of the 
camshaft consists of 49 difterent tests. 
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Tuamotu Group, and by sheer chance—the 
thread of chance which had led me aboard 
the Seefalke, which was now leading the ship 
toward Iriatai, and which was not to snap 
till it had brought about the strangest con- 
junction of all—Count von Arnst had chosen 
my uncle’s island as a careening place. 

Yet, when I stopped to think of it, I could 
perceive that his choice was less strange 
than it seemed at first sight. A great 
majority of the atolls of the group—three- 
quarters I should say—are made up of a 
complete ring of coral reef, inclosing the 
lagoon. There is no pass—no break through 
which a ship may enter the still, deep water 
inside. And of the islands which have one or 
more passes deep enough for a ship of two 
thousand tons all but three or four are large, 
thickly planted with coconuts, populated, 
and visited by trading schooners every 
month or two. The German skipper desired 
first to careen his ship and then to maroon 
his prisoners; and for both of these purposes 
isolation was essential. So in reality his 
choice was limited, and I admitted to my- 
self that from his point of view he could not 
have picked a better place than Iriatai. 

The Tara was the only schooner that 
visited the island, and now the Tara was at 
the bottom of the sea. I smiled to myself, 
not happily, at the thought of Von Arnst’s 
luck. It was not hard to predict what would 
happen: he would heave down his ship, give 
her a scrubbing and sail away, leaving us on 
Iriatai and taking good care that not a boat 
or canoe big enough to go to sea in was left 
on the island. And the time that would prob- 
ably elapse before anyone came to take us 
off would exceed his expectations. It would 
take six or eight months without getting a 
word from me, I thought, to stir up the 
people at home; and my uncle, knowing the 
leisurely ways of his part of the world, 
would be the last to take alarm. 

I knew that the German would leave us 
any stores he could spare, and that we 
should run no risk of starvation on an island 
abounding in coconuts and fish, but I had 
come south to do a job laid out for me, and 
I wanted to get it done. Anyhow, I thought, 
there were sure to be axes and bush knives 
in Uncle Harry’s storehouse on the island; 
we should at least be able to pass the time 
in clearing and copra-making till a ship 
came to take us off. I ran over in my mind 
the personnel of the Tara’s crew: Fatu, 
Marama, Fahuri, I vi, Ofai, Amaru, the cabin- 
boy, and Lem, the cook. There were six 
strong men among them, and if I could 
count myself in that category we would be 
seven capable of heavy work. Lem and the 
boy could at least pick copra out of the nuts. 
Six months—eight months—possibly ten; 
we should be able to get through a lot of 
work in that time. 

Then another thought came to me: would 
Fatu and his men be content to stay pas- 
sively on the island in these stirring times? 
They were French subjects, and I knew 
that all of them had relatives fighting in 
France, in the Bataillon du Pacifique. I had 
given my parole to Von Arnst, whom I 
liked tremendously, in spite of a strong feel- 
ing for the justice of the cause of the Allies, 
but I had neither the inclination nor the 
power to force my men to keep silence. The 
Germans (Purutia, the natives call them) 
were their enemies; a Purutia man-of-war 
was abroad, and their first thought would 
be to communicate what they knew to the 
French authorities. And unless Von Arnst 
cut down and set adrift every tree on the 
island the Kanakas would soon be afloat. 
The sea is their element; they will go to sea 
in craft in which a white man would hesitate 
to cross a pond; and if they can get coconut 
fiber to make cordage, pandanus leaves for 
weaving sails of mat, steel or the shells of 
giant clams for adzes, and any sort of timber 
to use the adzes on, they will not stop long 
on any island against their will. 

No—there would be no copra-making on 
Iriatai until the authorities on Tahiti were 
warned that a German raider was at large. 
On the day of Von Arnst’s departure from 
the island, before the Seefalke was hull- 
down, Fatu’s ship-building would begin. It 
would take time, of course, but he and his 
men would never rest till they were afloat and 
headed west. Well, they would be quite 
right; as French subjects they had their little 








part to play in this war which made itself 


| felt in the very ends of the earth. I would sail 


west with them, I thought, give my uncle 
the news by wireless and charter a schooner 


‘to carry on his work. At this point in my 
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reflections, drowsiness overcame me, and | 
fell asleep. 

I was awakened at dawn by sounds of un- 
usual activity on deck. Lying in my berth 
in the dreamy state between consciousness 
and sleep, I heard the sharp gutteral com- 
mands of under-officers, the brisk footsteps 
of men moving at a trot, the slither and 
crash of heavy objects moved this way and 
that. Something out of the ordinary was 
going on. 

When at last I roused myself, dressed and 
opened my stateroom door, I scarcely recog- 
nized the Seefalke’s familiar saloon. It was 
as though I sat in a theater, gazing at a new 
scene upon which the curtain had just risen. 
The familiar outlines of the stage were there, 
but every detail of the scene was changed, 
and I had a bewildered impression that I had 
fallen asleep on the Seefalke and awakened 
on a different ship. 


S if by magic, the place had taken ona 
dirty fly-blown look. The cushions of 
the lounge were covered with ornate 

things of knitted wool—dirty with long use, 
and dyed in hideously contrasting shades, 
Great cuspidors of tarnished brass stood here 
and there. ugly cage in which a canary 
piped and trilled, hung by a woman’s sewing- 
table, littered with feminine gear; a sewing- 
machine stood nearby, and a young woman 
lay in a wicker chair, busily knitting a coarse 
woollen sock. There was a saucer of milk on 
the floor, and a big gray tomcat I had never 
seen arched his back, purring, as he rubbed 
affectionately against the woman’s ankle. 
She was young and pretty in a Scandinavian 
way; her face was very pink and white, and 
her long flaxen hair hung over the back of 
the chair in a single thick braid. But even to 
my eyes she was dressed with an indescrib- 
able effect of dowdiness. 

On the wall of the saloon, forward, hung 
ghastly-colored portraits of Norway's king 
and queen, flanked by a somewhat less libel- 
ous picture of the King of England. Off ina 
corner, on a little table covered with another 
specimen of Norwegian knitted art, a cheap 
gramophone of French make, with a bat- 
tered tarnished horn, was plowing its way 
through a record. The rasping sound of it 
comes back to me today, as such things will; 
the tune was “Tipperary.” Finally the 
music stopped, though the disc continued to 
revolve, clicking each time the needle struck 
a crack, and a man—one of the little group | 
had not noticed before—rose hastily to shut 
it off. I was so astonished, so bewildered, 
that I fancy I must have been watching this 
scene open-mouthed; at any rate I heard a 
good-natured laugh as heads turned to glance 
at me. Count von Arnst and his officers were 
seated at a table, gulping down cups of Rio 
coffee. ‘ 

A moment passed before I recognized 
them, for the actors were as much changed 
as the scene in which they now took part. 
The man shutting off the gramophone was 
Doctor Lantz, but in his old-fashioned steel- 
rimmed spectacles and threadbare suit of 
pilot-cloth he might have paraded the streets 
of his native town in Saxony, secure from 
recognition by his oldest friend. His fiery 
jowls were ambushed behind a thick gray 
stubble; only the small gray eyes, twinkling 
amid folds of fat, were the same. Both the 
doctor and the tall, lean, cadaverous mate, 
Lieutenant Altmann,—now unshaven and 
roughly dressed,—looked precisely as they 
were meant to look—Scandinavian to their 
finger tips. And they were playing their parts 
with true German easaiaa: I could 
hear the sing-song of their Norwegian talk 
as they laughed and chattered over their 
coffee. 

The skipper was the master-actor of the 
lot. As he pushed back his cup and rose from 
the table, I could scarcely believe that this 
was the smart, handsome German officer I 
had grown to like. The transformation in him 
was not merely in the outer man, but seemed 
to be of the spirit as well; his whole manner 
and bearing were subtly different. All the 
smartness was gone; he carried himself with 
a slouch, with slightly bowed shoulders and 
a shuffle of the feet as he walked. He wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand; then 
for a moment he raised his mask. ; 

“Hello, Selden,” he said with a grin; 
“what do you think of us? We’re rehearsing 
the little turn I told you about, and I fancy 
it won't be long before the curtain goes up in 
earnest. I’ll show you—come on deck.” 

Standing by the rail, he raised his arm to 
point off to the southeast, and low down on 
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the horizon, several miles away, I saw a thin 
trail of smoke. 

“A British man-of-war,’’ Von Arnst ex- 
plained; “the ship we’ve been on the look- 
out for. She’s the Regulus, my wireless man 
thinks; I can’t make out what she’s doing 
up here. One thing’s certain—she’s not look- 
ing for us. But we’re ready for her; papers 
all straight and ship on the proper course. 
One look at our deck cargo of timber ought 
to make them give up the idea of ordering 
us to raise the hatches, and below hatches 
is the only place I wouldn’t care to have the 
Englishmen snooping about. They can’t do 
more than suspect the Bergthora; if they 
smell a rat, they may order us to make for 
Papeete with a prize crew aboard. In that 
case we'll stage another little turn—the 
disappearing trick!” 

The German turned to me, blue eyes 
sparkling and a flush visible through the 
bronze of his cheeks; he had set aside for a 
moment his part of a stolid Norwegian 
skipper, and I could see that he loved danger. 

“I’m sorry,”’ he went on, “that I can’t 
offer you a seat at our little show. You 
might prove hard to explain, so I must 
send you to join your men below. But drink 
your coffee first.”” 


CAN tell little of what happened during 
] the hours that followed, for I was con- 

fined below decks, in the prisoners’ 
quarters of the hold. I learned afterward 
that the Seefalke was ordered to heave-to 
and was boarded by a boatload of English- 
men, who suspected nothing, and whose 
object in coming aboard was to inquire 
whether we had seen anything of a derelict 
ship believed to have been abandoned in 
this region. They seemed disappointed that 
Von Arnst had sighted nothing, and as they 
left they wished him a happy voyage. 

Two thirds of the Seefalke’s crew were 
stowed away with us, out of sight in the 
dark and stuffy quarters where my own men 
spent all their time. We had been warned to 
make no noise—a warning enforced by the 
presence of Staub, who sat by the door aft, 
scowling indiscriminately at friends and ene- 
mies. The other Germans nS little 

oups, conversing in eager whisperin 
arg They had been a long time at pg 
and the announcement that we were soon to 
drop anchor at an island where they would 
be allowed a run ashore had put new life into 
them. Sitting on the edge of Marama’s bunk, 
with the Tara’s crew squatting on the floor 
close by, I told them in a whisper what our 
prospects were. My voice was inaudible 
five yards off, and there was not’a chance in 
a thousand that any of Von Arnst’s people 
understood the island tongue. 

“The German captain has told me,” I 
said, “that we are heading for Iriatai. He 
has chosen that island because it has a pass 
and because it is marked uninhabited on his 
charts. He plans to run into the lagoon, 
heave his ship down, clean her bottom, and 
then sail away. But we shall be left on shore. 
I am sure that he will leave us what provi- 
sions he can spare, for he is a kindly man; 
but you may be sure of one thing: not a boat 
nor a canoe of any kind will be left. He is 
kindly but very wise, and he knows that the 
longer we are forced to stay on Iriatai, un- 
able to tell the French of what we’ve seen, 
the freer he will be to do his work in this 
sea ’ 


The gigantic skipper of the Tara smiled. 
“Let him take away his boats,’’ whispered 
Fatu; “let him take away Seroni’s whale- 
boat and all the canoes, and the tools, and 
the oars, and every bit of canvas on Iriatai! 
Let him leave not so much as a copra-bag! 
With fire and adzes of shell we can cut down 
trees; we can make cordage of coconut fibre, 
and sails of matting, made of pandanus 
leaves, The work will not take long. But if 
the chance comes, we must hide an axe or 
two!”’ 

His eyes sparkled at the prospect, and I 

saw that his excitement was communicated 
to the others. Only the Chinaman, Lem, 
seemed unaffected by my news. He took the 
ups and downs of life as they came, con- 
fronted adventures and hardships as he had 
faced the dull routine of his duties in the 
Tara's galley, with a cheerful and slightly 
cynical tolerance. Presently, after what 
seemed a very long time, an under-officer 
came to speak to Staub, and I was allowed 
to go on deck with Von Arnst’s men. The 
Sky was overcast; the Regulus was hull- 
down in the north, and we were running 
before a freshening northeasterly breeze. 
. I found Von Arnst at lunch. He told me 
in a few words what had occurred, but the 
Morning’s animation was gone from his 
manner, and he seemed preoccupied. 


‘“‘A nuisance, these chaps!’’ he said. “I’ve 
got to hold on this course till we’re out of 
— of them. And the weather has a dirty 
look.” 

The wind continued to freshen that after- 
noon, but when we tacked at about four 
o'clock and bore away to the southeast the 
long easterly swell was gone, and the See- 
falke made grand going with the wind 
abeam, sailing a flat, gray, choppy sea. 
There was land to windward—the maze of 
reefs, lagoons and half-drowned land called 
the Tuamotu: the Dangerous Archipelago. 
Von Arnst must have known his position to 
a dot, for he drove the ship all through that 
night, in a sea where countless vessels have 
been lost, and where the oldest trading 
skipper is apt to snug down at sunset. 
Toward evening of the following day I had 
a glimpse of the land,—Makemo, perhaps,— 
a place where the tossing line of the horizon 
ceased to toss, where presently, before it 
faded in the dusk, I could make out the long, 
dark, level line of palm tops, like a trail of 
dirty smoke, dividing the graysof sea and sky. 
Von Arnst was standing at the rail. 

“If the wind holds,”’ he remarked, hand- 
ing his glasses to the steward, who had 
fetched them a moment before, “we shall 
raise our island tomorrow morning.” 

I was long in getting to sleep that night, 
for my mind was afire with anticipation, and 
busy with memories of Iriatai. Only two 
years had passed since the day when I lay on 
the Tara’s deck and watched the island sink 
below the horizon to the east, but two years 
are an eternity when one is young, and my 
memories of the place were merged with those 
of a happy childhood, of that period in 
every man’s life when the world about him is 
all rose and gold. Good fortune had come to 
me there, and adventure such as not every 
man has known; but as I looked back on 
those days, seen through a veil of pure en- 
chantment, it was hard to realize that 
Iriatai was a part of our material world set 
down on charts, and known at least by 
name to every sailor of those seas. And it 
was harder still to realize that within twelve 
hours I was to see its palm-tops once more, 
and the snowy line of breakers along the 
outer reef, to sail in through the passage I 
knew so well, and to see far away across the 
shimmering lagoon the islet where I had 
once helped to scoop out two shallow graves. 

There is always a tinge of sadness in re- 
visiting a place where one has lived intensely 
in the past. Lying halfway between sleeping 
and waking, I wondered whether I should 
be disappointed if we sailed on and on until 
the German captain gave up the search and 
announced that there was no land where we 
should have raised the palms of Iriatai. 


WAS up and on deck in the first gray 

of dawn, while all the others, saving the 

watch, were still below. The wind had 
shifted a little during the night, and a pro- 
cession of dark ragged clouds moved stead- 
ily from north to south. A long uneasy sea 
swung past us, for we were on the eastern 
fringe of the Tuamotu, on the verge of the 
vast apen ocean that stretches away to the 
South American coast. I shivered, standing 
there in my pajamas, for the wind was 
strong, and now and then a dash of spray 
flew over the weather rail. I was turning to 
fetch a coat from my stateroom when I 
heard an unintelligible shout forward and 
saw the man at the wheel straighten his back 
and raise his eyes to gaze out over the sea 
ahead. A moment later the skipper appeared 
on deck, followed by Altmann and Doctor 
Lantz—all in pajamas like myself, and all 
carrying glasses, which they promptly 
clapped to their eyes. A single quick glance 
sent Count von Arnst aloft; he went up the 
mizen shrouds like a boy, and I saw him 
perched there, far above the deck, gazing 
ahead with an intensity that surprised me. 
I supposed that they had sighted Iriatai, 
thou hit struck me that a mere landfall 
should not cause all this bustle on a ship 
navigated as the Seefalke was. Then I saw 
what the others saw—a dot, a speck, which 
appeared and disappeared rhythmically on 
the sea, to windward of us and several miles 
ahead. Von Arnst shouted an order from 
aloft; the sailors off watch came trotting 
from the forecastle, tightening belts and 
hitching up trousers hastily pulled on; little 
by little the Seefalke edged up into the wind, 
crashing into the head sea as her sails were 
close-hauled and sheeted home. 

Straining my eyes to windward, I watched 
the remote speck grow and take form in the 
increasing light. Whatever it was, it was 
adrift, and bearing down on us before the 
wind. At last, in the full gray light of a 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 251 | 
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“In summer the fur is 
ashy-gray color. Its hoofs 
are hard as steel, rough 
underneath, and these to- 
gether with its powerful 
sinew, enable it to take 
prodigious leaps and to 
balance itself on the 
smallest foothold.”* 


Leap 


like an ibex! 


There’s no use to have strong, quick 
muscles, or ‘“powerful sinews,’’ un- 
less your feet can do their part. A 
firm, sure footing at the ““take-off’’ 
—a quick, dependable grip at the 
landing—that’s what you need when 
you dash and dodge and leap in sum- 
mer athletics. 

When you’re “‘ Zipp-footed ”’ 
you’re sure-footed, quick-footed, 
light-footed. Tough, live rubber in 
the soles—strong, ankle-supporting 
canvas tops, combine to give you 
the ideal athletic footwear. 

Examine the model shown below. 
It’s one of a dozen kinds of Zipps 


This one has a special, arch-sup- 
porting reinforcement. The toe is 
protected by heavy corrugated fox- 
ing. Soles are at least a half-inch 
thick—with non-skid design. And 
the tops are handsome “‘ibex gray’’ 
—both the canvas and the rein- 
forcements. 

Make itarule to see the dealer who 
handles Goodrich footwear, when 
you want the latest in athletic shoes. 
Tue B. F. Gooprich Russer Company 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 
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The Most Famous 
and Popular Watch 
in the World 


HEN the World’s Fair was on at 
Chicago .. .when President Cleve- 
land had been elected for his second term 
...when “Gentleman Jim” Corbett was 
the newly crowned “heavy” king ... in 
1893...the Ingersoll Watch was one year 
old. Even then it was the leading low 
pticed watch. 


Since that time over eighty million 
Ingersolls have been sold. Today the 
Ingersoll Yankee is in a class by itself— 
the most famous and popular watch in the 
world. But although the position it occu- 
pies is the same, the watch has been im- 
proved in every respect. 





Improved methods of manufacture and 
searching factory tests have assured even 
more accuracy, more dependability, more 
sturdiness, and as for good looks—well, 
you have only to compare the pictures 
to see the improvement. 


Twice as small, three times as thin, with 
the modern bow and crown, a handsome, 
smooth, bright-finished case and artistic 
hands and numerals, it is what the present 
day automobile is to the old horseless 
catriage. 


And the Yankee is a watch outside of 
competition. It has won its fame and pop- 
ularity honestly— has proven itself deserv- 
ing of its high place in the watch world. 


Radiolite model, $2.25 
INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Service Dept., Waterbury, Conn. 


Dad carried an Ingersoll when he traveled 
in horsecars 
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THE GOLD 


HE FOUND 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 234] 


Then Eric called the great husky. 

“Turk!” he said. “Turk! Find Buck! 
Find Buck!” 

Turk growled and. started. The men 
followed him, Eric in the lead, calling “Turk! 
Turk!” For a quarter of a mile they tramped. 
Suddenly Turk sat down on his haunches, 
raised his pointed nose and gave a long 
mournful howl, his one emotional cry. Then 
he bounded off the trail, wallowed heavily 


| in the snow and began to dig. Eric dug also, 
| with both gloved hands; Malone and the 
/other men got down on hands and knees, 
| and dug, wallowing. Then there was a cheer, 
‘for Turk uncovered a drab-colored bit of 


canvas, the end of Buck’s sleeping bag. The 
men dragged it out on the snow. 

“Four of you dig,’”’” Malone commanded. 
“Two unwrap the tent. The rest help me 
skin this bag off and rub him with snow— 
quick!” 

Tears of joy freezing on his cheeks, Eric 
helped draw the stiff figure from the bag. 
Buck’s face and ears were white, but soon 


reddened under the hearty applications of , 


snow and hard rubbing. His limbs were stiff, 
his hands clawlike, but they limbered. 

They carried Buck down into the hole 
in the drifting snow in which was the little 
shelter tent. It took two hours to get him 
normal; then they settled down, packed 
like sardines in a box, for warmth. 

The blizzard blew itself out that night. 
By midday they started for Twenty Mile. 
The trail was so thick with snow that hauling 
Buck was a task even for ten men. But by 
supper time Buck was safely housed in 
Malone and Durgin’s tent. 

Then Eric refused to be longer a burden on 
their friends. “Buck has money enough to 
buy a tent,” he told them, ‘and that New 
York outfit has one to sell. Tent Buck a day 
or two longer while I sled up some food and 
wood; I can use the dogs. I’ll take the rest of 
the mail to the summit. When Buck’s foot 
gets well, we'll go ahead!” 

“That’s a good plan,” agreed Malone. 
“But it leaves us out! Neither Durgin nor I 
want to see you do it all. Put your tent up 
next to ours, sled your goods and carry your 
mail. But we’ll attend to chucking for the 
four of us. When Buck can walk, of course 
we'll split up again.” 

Oddly enough, the new tent when erected 
was next but one to that of Cornish and his 
partner. Eric did not bear malice. When he 
started with the mail toward the summit, 
Eric met Cornish, smiled and said, ‘‘Morning, 
Cornish. Getting along all right?” 

Cornish looked him up and down inso- 
lently. 

“Morning, nothing!” he said, contemp- 
tuously. ‘I’ve my opinion of anyone who 
hasn’t the nerve to do his own fighting. You 
and that red-headed fool who struck me will 
be sorry you ever saw me, before I’m done 
with you.” 

A sharp growl interrupted Cornish. Turk, 
eyes blazing, teeth bared, was straining in 
harness; Cornish caught up a shovel and 
swung it high. Eric sprang forward, caught 
the shovel from the angry man and held it. 

“The dog will kill you if you strike him,” 
he cried. ‘If you had trouble with Buck, it 
was of your own making.” 


HREE days later Eric announced that 

he had all his stuff in cache except the 

wood. But his exultant speech was 
stopped by the unexpected sight of Buck, 
stretched as usual on his blankets, sur- 
rounded by Malone, Durgin, Mueller, 
Dennis and three strangers in earnest con- 
sultation. ; 

“Thieves,” explained Buck. ‘Malone, 
here, missed some milk cans, and Wilson and 
Dennis, some wood.” 

‘“‘A watch is being kept on the caches that 
have been raided,’”’ added Durgin. ‘‘If they 
suspect anyone—I’m sorry for him.” 

“Why? They can’t do anything with just 
a suspicion!” 

“You don’t know the temper of an idle 
camp,” interrupted Buck. ‘‘They’ll make a 
case against a suspect in a minute. Five days 
of doing nothing, waiting for that summit 
trail to open, makes men fit for deviltry. 
They’ll hang the fellow to a tent pole or 
shoot him down; there will be no railroading 
him out of the country if they think they 
have the man!” 

The next day five angry men reported 
that they had been robbed, one of milk, 
another of sugar, a third of fruit, and the 
others of wood worth dollars a stick—which 
meant fire, water, life itself. 
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“If I catch the man who took my wood, 
I'll wait for no trial,’” declared one man, who 
feared that he had not enough to last him 
over the summit. 


“I’m glad my wood is still down trail,” | 


said Eric. “I just brought enough for a few 
days.” 

Suspicion was everywhere. Mueller, saw- 
ing wood in his tent after dark, was uncere- 
moniously dragged forth by three neighbors, 
while a fourth examined the sticks he was 
cutting. Not until Dennis and Mueller had 
thoroughly identified the chunky boles as 
their own did the suspicious men pass on. 


Cornish and his partner, Jacobsen, hauling | 


goods from cache to tent, were unwise 
enough to pack their wood at the bottom. It 
needed only ‘‘Whare you bane get wood?” 
from a Swedish voice to set a dozen men at 
the sled. But the wood was plainly marked, 
and Cornish and Jacobsen replaced the sled 
and hauled away. 

As Eric sat down to chuck with Durgin, 
Malone and Buck, who had limped over 
with a shortened gee pole as a cane, there was 
a loud bark from Turk, outside. Eric ran to 
lay a quieting hand on the dog, which was 
about to spring on the leader of a group 
emerging from Eric’s tent. One held in his 
hand the canteen that Eric had picked up on 
the trail, another, two charred ends of stove 
wood, Silently they formed a ring about 
Eric. 

“We've got him, boys!” cried the man 
with the wood. - 


He turned to Eric. “You are the man!’ 
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You will “be tried tomorrow morning! Go | a 
into your tent and stay there, unless you | 


want a bullet in you.” 
‘What for? What have I done?” 
Holding up the canteen and the two 


charred sticks, the man answered, ‘‘Stolen— | 


” 


and here is the evidence that will prove it. 
CHAPTER SIX 


Court on the Trail 


RIC was shoved inside his tent and left 
to his own devices. Elbridge, who had 
accused him, stationed guards to 


shoot him if he came out, He heard Malone, | 
Durgin, Mueller and Dennis angrily arguing, | 
heard Buck’s fierce exclamations, but as if in 


a dream. Accused of theft! 


There was a commotion outside; then § 


Malone entered. 


“They’ve all suffered from inaction and. 
suspicion, and they really think you did it,” 


he said. ‘‘They found two pieces of wood 
were plainly marked with two bars, belonging 
to a man named Harris. The canteen in your 
tent Elbridge identifies as his. They insist 
on a trial. You are to have a ‘lawyer’— 
I’ve picked myself for the job. Buck is being 
held in his tent. He swears he’ll shoot half 
the outfit as soon as they let him loose. 
They can’t get over that wood and can- 
teen in your tent. Know anything about 
them?” e 

“Not about the wood,” answered Eric. 
“The canteen I found; I fell over it when I 
brought the mail in. If I stole a thing that 
could be easily identified, would I leave it 
hanging in my tent for everyone to see? The 
wood is either my wood, and someone has 
— it, or someone put it on my wood 
pile. 

. Malone paced the tent. Then he faced 
ric. 

“Tf they find you guilty, they will probably 
either hang you or shoot you. But they’ll 
have an argument with Buck and Durgin 
and me, first.’ 

Then Malone left Eric to think. 

He said to himself: ‘Where did that wood 
come from? Someone must have put it there. 
Why? To save himself?” 

Before morning Buck Halloran wriggled 
under the bottom of the rear wall of the 


tent. 

“‘Whist, lad,” said Buck in a whisper. “‘Ye 
haven’t a chance. We'll run for it. I’ve the 
team all ready; we can strike for Valdez. 
Quick now.” 

“No,” Eric said. “I didn’t steal, and I 
won't run!” 

‘Know what they’ll do? Hang ye—shoot 
ye—let the judge but say ye’re guilty. Five 
times have I seen it—and never a one lived 
longer than to say his prayers.” 

“Buck, it won’t do. If these men want to 
murder me, I can’t stop them. But they are 
not going to murder a runaway.” 

But Buck was looking intently at the snow 
floor of the tent. 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 248] 
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LIVELY SESSIONS AT GENEVA 


HE meeting of the Disarmament Commis- 

sion of the League of Nations at Geneva 
was thrown into something of a panic by the 
demand of the representative of Soviet Russia, 
M. Litvinov, that the Russian proposal for 
immediate and complete disarmament be at 
once discussed and adopted without amend- 
ment. In this demand Litvinov seemed to have 
at least the cautious support of the German 
and Turkish representatives. The occasion 
brought forth a very powerful speech by Lord 
Cushendun (until recently Ronald M’Neill, 
British Undersecretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs). He showed the folly of adopting any 
plan without an adequate discussion of details 
and argued that the Russian proposal was not 
made in good faith, since its adoption would 
require the virtual extinguishment of the League 
of Nations. He pointed out many details of the 
proposal that made him suspicious that it was 
intended primarily to cause discord among the 
other European nations and weaken the author- 
ity, such as it is, of the League. 


NATIONAL POLITICS 


ECRETARY HOOVER and_ Governor 
Smith remain the most conspicuous candi- 
dates for the Republican and Democratic 
Presidential nominations, respectively, but 
neither will have anything like a walkover for 
the prize. Former Governor Lowden has already 
the assured support of several Western states, 
and candidates of local strength, like Senators 
Curtis and Watson, are still in the field, 
while the name of Vice-President Dawes as a 
compromise candidate is continually whispered 
about. A new Democratic aspirant is Senator 
Walsh of Montana, the indefatigable investiga- 
tor of oil scandals, and Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri continues his active canvass. 


MUSSOLINI’S MACHINE GUNS 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI still gets his share of 
newspaper notice. He is being sharply criti- 
cized in Austria and Ger many for his efforts to 
force the Italian language and customs on the 
German-speaking people of ‘the Adige Valley, 
who were transferred to Italian allegiance by 
the Treaty of Versailles. Nevertheless, he is 
obstinately determined to Italianize this region 
of the Southern Tyrol, if that be possible. He is 
also under suspicion with the League of Nations 
on account of a mysterious exportation of ma- 
chine guns from Italy into Hungary, which was 
recently discovered. This is contrary to the 
engagements of the member nations of the 
League and is taken by the neighbors of 
Hungary—Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, etc.— 
as evidence that Hungary is getting ready to 
quarrel with them. But the League cannot 
‘eed think less of Mussolini than he does of 
it. 


UNEASINESS EAST OF SUEZ 


S Great Britain drifting toward another one 

of those desert wars with which it was former- 
ly familiar enough? That seemsat least possible 
if Ibn Saud, the puritan leader of the Wahabi 
Arabs, who not long ago tumbled the old King 
of the Hejaz off his throne at Mecca, carries out 
his threats against the Arab principalities of 
Irak (Mesopotamia) and Transjordania. These 
new kingdoms are under British protection, and 
the sons of the deposed King of the Hejaz are 
seated on their somewhat unsteady thrones. 
Ibn Saud has declared that they must get off 
those thrones and let him extend his authority 
to and beyond the Persian Gulf’ Some cynics 
say that the trouble is that Great Britain has 
stopped paying Ibn Saud the liberal sum which 
it has for several years been spending on him as 
insurance against war. The payment may be 
resumed, or Ibn Saud may think a fight with 
Great Britain beyond his strength. Or he may 
not. We shall know which soon. 


AND ALSO AT SUEZ ITSELF 


REAT BRITAIN is at the same time in- 

volved in some difference of opinion with the 
Egyptian government. The advanced National- 
ists, who are the only active politicians in Egypt, 
want all English troops removed from that part 
of the world. But England, with its eye on the 
Suez Canal, will not agree. So far the two na- 
tions show no sign of coming together, but the 
diplomats are still at work. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR PEACE 


ECRETARY KELLOGG is still writing 
notes to M. Briand and making speeches 
here at home, defending his proposal for inter- 
National treaties, similar in form, by which war 


Current Events 


shall be definitely renounced “‘as an instrument 
of policy.” The difficulty with his plan, as with 
that of the Russians at Geneva, seems to be that 
it quite ignores the League of Nations and in- 
deed would conflict with many of the obliga- 
tions that member n: ions of the League have 
assumed. And Europe, though it took the 
League a little unwillingly from President Wil- 
son, now thinks it a useful institution, which is 
rather more flexible and better adapted to set- 
tling troubles by negotiation and discussion 
than a system of hard-and-fast treaties would 
be. We cannot see any immediate prospect of 
the success of the Kellogg plan; but it is being 
talked about everywhere, and it may help by 
preparing the minds of European statesmen for 
a general renunciation of war. 


THE OIL INQUIRY 


HE most sensational disclosures recently 

made by the Senate committee which is 
looking into the circumstances of the lease of 
naval oil lands to Mr. Sinclair’s and Mr. 
Doheny’s oil companies have to do with the 
former gentleman’s generous contributions to 
the funds of the Republican National Com- 
mittee after the campaign of 1920. It appears 
that he subscribed $260,000 to wipe out the 
deficit incurred by that committee, and that 
after the Teapot Dome lease became a matter 
of public discussion the committee tried to 
cover up his contribution by getting other 
wealthy men to buy the bonds that Mr. Sin- 
clair turned over to the committee with money 
that could be credited to them as contributors. 
Senator Borah has undertaken to raise by gen- 
eral subscription money enough to repay Mr. 
Sinclair all he gave to the National Committee. 
What success he will have could not be told 
when this record closed. 


CONGRESS AND RADIO 


A BILL has passed both houses of Congress 
that will oblige radio stations and broad- 
casting power to be divided among five ‘‘ zones” 
throughout the country, according to the popu- 
lation of the zones. The practical effect would be 
to diminish greatly the number of stations 
broadcasting from the larger cities like New 
York and Chicago and to reduce the strength of 
the great broadcasting plants like that of WJZ 
at Boundbrook, N. J. That some such division 
of radio activity will be made seems very prob- 
able, but the details of the arrangement are 
still to be worked out. As long as radio is re- 
garded largely as an opportunity for effective 
advertising, any proposal to limit the number of 
stations will meet with strong opposition. 
Perhaps we shall end where Great Britain be- 
gan, with comparatively few stations, all under 
government control, and with advertising 
strictly forbidden. 


IN NICARAGUA 

OSTILITIES between General Sandino’s 

men and the United States marines still 
continue intermittently. The Nicaraguan Con- 
gress, controlled apparently by the ultra-Con- 
servatives, who regard the former president, 
Chamorro, as their leader, has voted against 
legitimizing the supervision of the forthcoming 
election by the United States. But President 
Diaz has decreed such supervision by execu- 
tive order, and the Liberals, who were originally 
opposed to the idea, are also insisting that our 
government carry out its promise to see fair 
play and an honest election. General McCoy is 
to be our representative in charge of the election. 


THE REVISED NAVAL PROGRAM 


HE House has passed—and the Senate will 

no doubt follow suit—a revised navy bill, 
reducing the number of new 10,000-ton cruisers 
to be built from twenty-five to fifteen and 
providing for only one airplane carrier. All 
the proposed submarines and destroyers are 
dropped from the program. The new bill will 
authorize an expenditure of about $275,000,000 
instead of the $750,000,000 recommended by 
Secretary Wilbur. 


IMPORTANT, IF TRUE 


T is reported from Detroit that a motor has 
been invented for use in airplanes which will 
operate without gasoline fuel, taking its electro- 
magnetic force directly from the magnetic 
field of the earth itself and transforming it by 
suitable apparatus into power that can be 
delivered to the propeller. So far Mr. L. J. Hen- 
dershot, the inventor, has demonstrated his con- 
trivance only in model form, but experts who 
have seen it work are hopeful that it can be 
developed into a practical source of inexhaust- 
ible motive power. 
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“Don’t move!” he commanded, sud- 
denly. . 
He picked up the bucket and turned it 
upside down on the snow. 

“Listen, Eric,” he said. “You're right not 
to run away. Now, mind what I say—as ye 
value your life, don’t touch that bucket!” 
Voices outside interrupted him, Malone 
and Durgin were bringing some breakfast. 
“Eat quickly, Eric,” Durgin said. ‘They 
start in half an hour. Trial to be on thetrail— 
no tent big enough—” 

Eric walked between two guards to the 
large group tramping down a circular meet- 
ing-place across the trail. Many eyes watched 
him curiously. There was silence as El- 
bridge raised his hand. 


E are assembled to try Eric 
Donaldson for theft,” he said. 
“Malone is lawyer for Donaldson. 
I move Adams for judge.” 
Adams, a small, middle-aged man, came 
forward. 
Eric was watching Buck withdrawing 
from the circle. Turk following, he went 
down the trail. He wondered where they had 
one. 

“I’m not a lawyer,” Adams began. “‘T’ll 
do the best I know. The court will hear the 
evidence.” 

Elbridge came forward with two pieces of 
charred wood in his hands, the canteen 
slung over his shoulder. 

“T heard the prisoner had some undeliv- 
ered mail,” he began. “I went to his tent 
last night to see if there was a letter for me. 
He wasn’t in. I saw this ‘two bar’ wood— 
Harris’s wood. My canteen hung on his tent 
pole. I missed it a week ago, just after the 
prisoner brought the mail to camp. He 
pitched into my tent when he came in. 
That’s all. The man who has half-burned 
wood and a canteen not his own is no honest 
man. We have had thefts here, an’ stolen 
things, and we know where they come 
from.” 

The next witness testified that, while Eric 
had lain exhausted in Elbridge’s tent as the 
relief party was being made up, he had 
= Eric’s sled with the mail out of the 
trail. 

“There was no canteen hanging on it, like 
I understood the prisoner says there was,” 
he stated. 

The third witness was Jacobsen. 

“I saw a man come out of Donaldson’s 
tent, night before last,” he said. “I saw 
him come back half an hour afterward, with 
wood in his arms. I couldn’t see his face. He 
was the prisoner’s height and had on a gray 
Mackinaw, like his. Later, I learned Donald- 
son was supposed to be chucking with Malone 
and Durgin. When I heard more wood was 
missing and Cornish told me the prisoner 
was sledding wood a little at a time, I won- 
dered why he brought wood in the daytime 
on a sled and at night time in his arms. I 
think—” 

Adams interrupted. 

“Don’t care what you think. If the prose- 
cution has no more witnesses, I will hear 


_| Malone for the prisoner.” 


Malone called several witnesses to Eric’s 
character, rehearsed his life since he had 
been on the trail, and spoke of the courage 
he had shown in his return after Buck. 

“Why, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘Eric found 
the canteen. A man doesn’t steal a thing of 
no value and leave it lying round to incrim- 
inate him. The wood, I believe, was put there 
by the thief, to hide his own work. Finding 
it by his stove is no evidence that Eric stole 
it—merely that someone stole it.” 

At the conclusion of Malone’s speech, El- 
bridge appealed for conviction. 

“We are not safe a moment,” he said, 
“while this thief is at large. Let him go and 
others will steal. None of us can afford to 
lose wood. It’s his life or ours.” 

“What is the verdict?” asked Adams. 
“Those who think the prisoner guilty, raise 
their hands.” 

Immediately the air was full of hands. 

“Those who believe the prisoner inno- 
cent— ”’ 

Malone, Durgin, Mueller, Dennis, Cornish 
and six of the ten men who had gone through 
the blizzard with Eric on the relief expedi- 
tion raised their hands. 

“The prisoner is guilty,” said Adams. “It 
is the order of the court that he be—” 

“Hold on—hold on; wait for me; I’m 
coming!” 

Far down the trail they could hear Buck’s 





voice. The crowd waited until he came limp- 


THE GOLD HE FOUND 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 246 ] 
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ing up, pulling a sled, Turk trotting beside 
him. On the sled were a small snow-covered 
bag of flour, two logs of wood, white with 
ice, a double bar cut in each end, and three 
cans of condensed milk. 

“Not one man leaves the trial till I give 
my evidence,” declared Buck. ‘‘Turk smelled 
good food under the snow, and dug. In the 
hole I found the wood—the same wood, 
the same marks! And where did I find it? 
Where did Turk do his digging? Where but 
in the tent of the dirty rascals that tried to 
put their thievery on an honest man. And 
how did I know which tent it was? I saw a 
creeper print in Eric’s tent. It’s under a 
bucket I put over it. Ye can see it too. Eric 
wears no creepers, but spikes. The creeper 
that made this one print had only two toe 
points, not three. I knew the man with a 
broken creeper on his foot; he threw the 
creeper at me once when I told him what a 
skunk he was. So I went to his tent. And 
while I was looking for evidence Turk dug up 
the snow—and what honest man buries his 
wood and grub in the snow? Where did I 
find my evidence? Aye, where?” 

Buck’s voice rose with passion. 

“Where but in the tent next to Eric’s. And 
here are your thieves—let ‘em deny it if 
they can!” 

He seized Jacobsen in one iron hand and 
Cornish in the other. 

The crowd shouted and struggled round, 
while the two prisoners protested and fought, 
declaring their innocence. But gradually the 
noise wore itself out, and the insistent 
shouting of Judge Adams made itself heard. 

Buck took advantage of the breathing 
space. 

“Go, some of ye—search the tent of the 
scoundrels—dig up everywhere.” 

Adams and the majority of the crowd 
started for Cornish’stent. Soon they streamed 
back up the trail, the leaders with several 
logs of wood, others with various articles, 
all of which were speedily identified as stolen. 

“I was wrong,” Elbridge said to Eric. “I 
beg your pardon. I don’t know yet how that 
wood came in your tent, but you are not the 
thief, and I wish—” 

What he wished, Eric did not hear, for 
Buck burst out. 

“Yes, ye can well say ye’re sorry, Jim El- 
bridge. But what shall we do to them?” 

“Shoot them!” came the cry. 

“Stop!’’ Buck shouted to the crowd that 
was closing in. ‘“‘Leave me speak to the skunk 
Cornish.” 

With Turk at his heels, Buck approached 
him, a convicting log of wood under each 
arm. 

“Do ye remember, in the tent, when I 
gave ye the letter?”’ he asked. ‘‘Do ye re- 
member what I told ye ye were? Do ye re- 
member throwing that creeper at me? And 
do ye remember the tap I gave ye in the face? 
I saw then.the creeper had a lost point. I 
thought nothing of it, but now I know why 
I saw it. It was so when I saw the print of it 
in Eric’s tent I could know you had been 
there. And for what honest purpose would 
you call on Eric? It was Turk ye wanted to 
kill with a shovel that uncovered the evidence 
to convict ye—and may the Lord have 
mercy on—” 

With. a savage cry, Cornish broke from his 
captors and sprang at Buck. Then a gray 
and yellow body shot through the air; there 
was a moment’s struggle, and with a scream 
Cornish went down on the snow, Turk’s 
jaws at his throat. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


An Old Mystery Solved 


OGETHER Buck and Eric sprang at 
Turk and made the angry dog release 
his victim. Malone knelt beside Cor- 
nish, white and still on the floor, and felt his 


pulse. 
“Ts he—is he dead?” asked Eric. 
“No,”’ said Malone. “He’s hurt, but I 
guess he’ll get over it.” 
Four men bore Cornish to his tent. Jacob- 
sen was thrust in with his partner.’ 
Eric spent the rest of the day receiving 
congratulations from the men who had been 
clamoring for his life. That night he lay 
thinking. ‘Cornish stole the wood and tried 
to put it off on me,” he said to himself. ‘‘And 
Cornish stole my money!” 
Next morning Eric saw a fur-clad figure 
striding down the trail with some dogs and a 
sled. Behind them were two Indians. 
A voice spoke through the thick furs: 


“a 
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“Summit has just opened up. I waited 
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a week on the other side. It’s Eric, isn’t it?” 

“Mr. Elton!’ shouted Eric. And at the 
cry men came out of the neighboring tents. 
The news spread quickly—the summit was 
passable again! . 

Mr. Elton sat down to breakfast chuck 
with Eric, Malone, Durgin and Buck. At a 
meeting in the afternoon he tried to prevent 
a trial. He showed that with the trail open it 
was useless to waste time; better go ahead 
with clean hands. 

“I’m going down to Valdez,” he said. “I 
have dogs, two Indians, a sled. If you say so, 
I'll take the fellows down and see them out 
of the country. You will be left to go ahead, 
and the trail will be safe. So far it’s been safe, 
and it’s been white. We haven't spilled any 
blood on it. Let’s not do it now.” 

After Eric had pleaded that they should 
do as Mr. Elton said, the matter was put to 
a vote; fifty-two stood for execution— 
ninety-seven for sending the thieves out of 
the country. So Elton slipped away at noon 
with Jacobsen, bound, stumbling along be- 
tween the Indians, and Cornish, weak and 
bandaged, lying on the sled. 

The idle camp, now sprung to feverish ac- 
tivity, became the starting point in a race. 
Every man determined to get his goods to 
the summit first, to get over the top of the 
glacier, down to the “other side,” on to the 
mysterious country where lay the gold of his 
dreams. 

The summit looked so innocently fair and 
smooth, a mountain of snow-covered ice, 
rising domelike between rocky crags, the 
_ very crest and backbone of the glacier. 
Forty-five hundred feet long it was, and half 
a mile it rose sheer from the gentler slope of 
the glacier—an angle at times a little greater, 
at times a little less, than forty-five degrees. 
Up this the trailers must, somehow, haul 
themselves, their goods and chattels. 


N the night when they pitched camp 

at the base of the summit, after a 

week’s strenuous labor, Eric asked 
Buck, ‘Why is that crowd climbing the sumi- 
mit with packs? Why isn’t it sledding up 
with the ropes as we did on the benches?” 

“Snow is too loose to hold a stay-pole. We 
haven't had enough sun since the last fall to 
melt any of the snow and let the wind form 
a crust. If we| had a good crust, 'twould be 
easy.’ 

The next morning Eric announced a 
lan. 

. “I can make stay-poles hold in the loose 
snow,” began Eric. “I propose to set a long 
pole deep in the snow with shovel and sledge. 
If | pour water down the pole, it will melt a 
little snow and compact it. It will freeze al- 
most immediately. I pour more water, and 
that freezes. In half an hour I’ll have a chunk 
of ice about the bottom of that stay-pole 
that will hold a dozen sleds.” 

The plan was successful. Half a dozen 
other poles were promptly planted in the 
same way, ice-anchored with ‘‘Eric’s pat- 
ent,’ as the men called it. Eric had much 
help, many a lift on his sled, an extra bag 
laid on, when his load was in'turn. Not infre- 
quently, a load of his cache went up out of 
turn. % his and Buck’s outfit outstripped 
Malone and Durgin’s to the top of the sum- 
mit by a day. 

“But that’s all the better!” exclaimed Ma- 
lone, when Eric disclaimed any intention of 
“running away.” ‘‘Move all the camp stuff 
except the tent—kitchen box, stove, axe, 
what wood we have left, etc.—tomorrow 
night. Get to the summit by two, and you'll 
be down the other side by dawn. Start in 
chopping wood; we'll catch up with you with 
the tent about the time you've a nice fire all 
ready. We'll look out for Buck.” 

Thus permitted to go ahead by himself, 
Eric felt like an explorer. And when after 
midnight he looked down over the glacier he 
felt to the full the happiness of accomplish- 
ment—of having fought a hard fight against 
a pitiless country and of having won.: 

The sled was heavily loaded. 

“You can fair coast down the other side,” 
said Buck; “‘six hundred pounds is no load at 
all going down. Ye don’t want the pups 
either. Turk, ye can stay with me! ’Tis some 
steep in spots. When ye coast, be sure ye 
have a good stout stick for a brake.” 

The hill was six miles long and very steep, 
something like a roller coaster in dips and 
evels, and smooth as glass. Eric had nothing 
to fear from rocks or other projections. He 
had only to keep the outfit from going too 
fast down the glacier in the dim light of the 
fanlike aurora over head. 

The wildness and the exhilaration of the 
Coast got into Eric’s blood; insensibly he 
allowed the brake to press less and less 
Strongly. The sled flew faster and faster. 


Deciding to slow up, he jabbed the brake- 
pole down heavily, and was nearly tossed 
from the sled. The brake-staff broke short 
off. Eric’s sled was running away with him, 
down a six-mile hill, to an unknown destina- 
tion, at a speed already fast, which soon be- 
came terrific! 

Eric stretched out a foot to the right. The 
sled responded to the drag. He could steer! 
And with that discovery he enjoyed the wild- 
ness and the recklessness of the ride. At ter- 
rific speed, he shot off the last slope, flew 
madly over a level plain of snow, saw trees 
to his left, caught a glimpse of something 
that looked like a fire to his right, and— 
struck a hillock! He rolled over and over, a 
=— heap of clothes and snow and 

oy. 

For a minute he lay dazed, wondering if 
he were killed. Then he got to his feet and 
shook himself, wincing at the pain of many 
bruises, but otherwise uninjured. A fire 
gleamed softly among the trees to one side. 

Not stopping to look for the sled, he 
stepped towards the lighted tent. He came 
quietly up to what promised shelter and 
warmth and looked in. What he saw brought 
blood tingling to his face. Forgotten were 
cold and bruises and the fire. A thick-set man 
counted a little pile of money in front of him; 
a money belt lay across his hoot agunona 
box beside him. In the yellow leather of the 
belt Eric saw “E.D.”’ in large red-inked let- 
ters. He recognized his stolen property! 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Snowed Under 
"Tex man in the tent turned his head, 


and Eric recognized Jerry. Firmly con- 

vinced of Cornish’s guilt, Eric was 
stunned. Then he remembered Jerry’s pres- 
ence on deck when he talked of the money to 
Cornish, Jerry’s sudden decision to buy an 
outfit and go ‘‘inside,”” Jerry’s many oppor- 
tunities as cookee to go and come from the 
cabin unremarked. 

Eric removed his Mackinaw coat, retied 
his shoe pac, tightened his belt and took off 
his gloves. Then he entered with a bound, 
swept the belt and money from Jerry’s very 
hand, and caught up the gun. 

Jerry leaped to his feet. But he could not 
face his own gun in Eric’s hands; his own 
hands went up over his head. 

Eric cut a line from a loose tent guy. 
“Turn around!” he commanded. ‘Put your 
hands together! And don’t make a wrong 
move; this gun might go off!’ 

His hands tw Jerry was helpless. Eric 
let him sit down. 

“Got anything to say?” he asked his 
prisoner. 

“Yes, I took it,”” Jerry confessed. ‘I over- 
heard you tell Cornish about it. I spent more 
than half of it on my outfit. The rest is there. 
Don’t turn me over to a trail trial. They hang 
people for stealing here. It’s only a few years 
in prison back home. You don’t want to hang 
me?” 

“T certainly don’t!” agreed Eric. ““You can 
go free if you leave the country. Give me a 
bill of sale so people won’t think I’ve stolen 
my own property.” 

So when Malone and Durgin arrived some 
hours later in the brightness of the dawn, 
hauling Buck on his sled, they found not only 
a fire going but a tent up. Jerry had gone, 
but that evening Eric told the story of the 
cookee and showed his recovered belt and the 
$173 it contained. 

Stirring and fatiguing days followed. 
The sun rose higher over the mountains and 
earlier peeped across the crags. Spring was 
on the way! 

And the warmer the weather the harder 
everyone worked. Streams were not naviga- 
ble for ten miles from the glacier, and failure 
to sled all goods to that point before the 
trail vanished meant carrying goods on one’s 
back. But they got their outfit and the help- 
less Buck to First Timber in time. And there 
they found many men whipsawing lumber 
for boats to go down the stream toward the 
Copper River, all piling their goods on a 
level plateau, now bare of snow. Along one 
edge of it ran the stream, on the other side 
rose a wall of rock. 

‘‘Here’s the place for us to pitch our tent,” 
said Durgin. 

‘“‘How about snowslides?” asked Malone, 
doubtfully, looking up the rocky wall to the 
masses of snow beyond its edge. 

“No danger now,”’ said Eric. ‘‘We haven’t 
heard a slide for a week. This is too good a 
place to have slides!” 

An increasing number of men were taking 
the back-trail. Hardly a day passed when 
someone did not stop for a bite of supper, in 

[coNTINUED ON PAGE 250] 
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THE GOLD 


HE FOUND 
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return for which was the kindly offer to carry 
mail ‘‘out.” The first one who stopped put 
the situation in a few words. 

“There is plenty of gold,” he said. “But 
you can’t work it. It’s not placer gold. 
Stamps and a mill—that’s the only way. 
There are two thousand men ‘in.’ I’ve been 
as far as any of them—-started last year. You 
can wash color anywhere,—here if you want 
to,—but you can’t wash out more than a 
dollar or so a day. It doesn’t pay. I’m going 
out. This part of the country is a failure, as 
far as placer work goes.” 

Man after man repeated this statement. 

“But,” said Eric to Buck, “‘if there isn’t 
placer gold there, why did everyone think of 
going into the Copper district?” 

Buck could not answer. He had ‘“‘heard” 
there was gold there. Malone had been 
“told,” Durgin had ‘‘understood.” One of 
their visitors, bound out, explained the mis- 
conception. 

“Did anyone ever hear of Valdez and the 
Copper until Dawson and the Yukon were 
played out as a stampede ground? No! But 
the transportation companies had a lot of 
vessels. So they hired a press agent, and he 
faked up this stuff about the Copper—nice 
fifteen-hundred-mile sea journey!” 

There were grave faces in the camps that 
night. Some decided there was no use going 
on. The majority, however, while discour- 
aged by the tales, continued to whipsaw 
lumber and build scows. Boat after boat, 
rude, rough and unfinished, but strong and 
staunch, disappeared round the bend. 

Their own boat was barely started. Buck 
was unable to help, and a three-man team 
does not give much opportunity for “‘spell- 
ing.” 

Eric noted with dismay that Buck was 
much thinner, and that his huge strength 
was failing. 

“That foot is telling on Buck,” he told 
Malone that night. ‘“‘Something is wrong. 
I’ve been wondering; ought I not to take him 
back to Valdez and get some real doctor at 
him?” 

That night the problem was decided. 

Eric rose, near midnight, to get a drink 
from a little stream that flowed close by 
his tent. The stream had disappeared! Look- 
ing up toward the snow on the rocks, he was 
knocked flat by a mass of falling snow. Be- 
fore he could rise there came a thunderous, 
crashing roar, a great shaking of the ground, 
a confused cry from near-by tents; a rushing 
wind, a deep terrifying vibration of the earth. 
Eric was in total darkness. With trembling 
fingers he struck a match and held it aloft. 
There was the tent, a few bags of food, white 
with drifting snow—Eric thought for a mo- 
ment that it really was snowing, so much was 
in the air. Whirling round, he saw, so close 
that he could almost touch it, a wall of snow, 
ice and rock, built in an instant, and hem- 
ming him and his companions in. 

“Snowslide!”’ he gasped. ‘Snow and earth 
slip—from the mountains!” 

Malone took command. 

“Eric,” he said, ‘‘get another lantern and 
see how far you can go this way. Durgin, 
take a lantern and see how far that way. The 
rest of you wait.” 

They waited, while Malone explained 
what Eric had already guessed, that the 
snowslide, falling, had left a narrow space 
between itself and the rocky walls against 
which their tents were pitched, and that un- 
less this under-earth passageway had an 
open end they were buried alive. 

“It’s like being under the falls at Niag- 
ara,” thought Eric, as he worked his way 
along, ‘‘only these ‘falls’ are solid.” 

He returned to report to Malone that the 
end was blocked. The passage was perhaps 
two hundred feet long. 

Durgin, returning from the other end, 
made the same report. 


CHAPTER NINE 


A Strike at Last 
HY can’t we dig ourselves out?” 
asked Durgin. 

“T’ll show ye,” answered Buck. 

Limping to the snow wall, he attacked it 
with the shovel, working fast, until he had 
dug a cave perhaps five feet deep and big 
enough for a man to stand in, bent over. 

“Now watch!”’ he said. 

For six minutes they watched in silence. 
Then, slowly, but inexorably, the cave roof 
began to bend toward the bottom and then 
fell in. 

“The bigger the hole the faster it closes 
up,” said Buck. ‘‘The snow is wet—that’s 
why it slid. And the weight—tons and tons— 

resses down. If you dig too big a hole, ye 
(te the whole thing down!” 

There was nothing to do but sit and sug- 
gest curious impracticable plans. One man 
wanted to tunnel under the rock. Another 
proposed climbing the face of the rocky wall 
and making the roof tumble in from above so 
that it would not hit any one. 

“T wish I had some dynamite,” said Buck. 
“T’d soon find ye a way out!” 

“How?” asked Eric. 

“Blow a hole with it! Packed snow blows 
up just like earth! But there isn’t any 
dynamite!” 

Eric had dynamite in his cache. He knew 
just where it was, in the brown box, with caps 
and fuse. But it was buried under tonsof snow. 

He paced off the distance between his tent 
and the snowy wall of their prison—not 
once, but several times. 

“Just about twenty-two feet,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘The cache was not more than 
thirty-five or forty, at the most. It was 
straight out from the tent. Suppose that dy- 
namite is only fifteen feet away?” 

After an interminable day and a very 
light supper, they turned in. Eric lay starin 
at the blackness for a time. Then he rose and, 
stepping out of the tent, lighted a lantern. 

“It’s up to me,” he said to himself. ‘The 
hole Buck made stood six minutes before it 
collapsed. A little hole—close to the floor— 
I wonder how long?” 

Eric began to dig carefully, first with the 
shovel, then with his bare hands. As his head 
and shoulders disappeared in the burrow, he 
packed the snow on either side of him. He 
worked as fast as he could—burrowing with 
arms and head, thrusting the snow behind 
him, blocking his own egress as he went for- 
ward, keeping a straight course by instinct. 

His hand struck something hard and felt 
along it. 

“Tool box!’’ he exclaimed with satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘The other’s to the left.” 

After a few moments of burrowing, his 
hand grasped the iron handle of the dyna- 
mite box! 

How he got out with the box, Eric could 
never tell. He was conscious of a. heavy 
weight on his lungs. The air in his tunnel was 
foul from his breathing. He was panting 
from exertion as he worked himself out. The 
way seemed endless, the time interminable. 
He was almost on the point of giving up 
when he heard, dimly, Turk barking and men 
shouting. Spurred to one last effort, he gave 
a few convulsive movements; then he felt his 
legs seized, and he was drawn out into the 
light, holding the brown box tightly. 

They put him to bed while they sang his 
praises. But Eric was too tired to listen; he 
fell asleep at once. 

When he awoke, he found that Buck had 
directed the placing of the dynamite at the 
north end of the cave. 

“It will either blow us a hole or blow us 
into a grave,” said Malone. 

He went forward to light the fuse. In a 
moment he was back. 
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A sudden flash of light, a sharp crashing, 
a terrific wind that swept them from their 
feet, a trembling of the ground, the dull 
boom of falling snow, the blinding whirl of 
: ice particles in the air, Turk’s shrill barks, a 
burst of blinding sunlight! Through a huge 
opening in the snow wall, with masses of the 
roof dropping all round them, the little group 
raced for outdoors and safety. 

As they sat about a camp fire that eve- 
ning, surrounded by survivors of the great 
slide, telling their story, they learned that 
they had buried their cached goods hope- 
lessly; the rest of the roof had fallen in. They 
were tentless and without outfits. 

“Well, we’re not kicking, are we?’’ said 
Buck. “It’s a sight better than being dead. 
Ye must go back. If ye had your outfits, I 
couldn’t go with ye. My ankle has gone on a 
strike.” 

When he showed the black and swollen 
flesh, Eric exclaimed: 

“We start back tomorrow, Buck. I can 
buy a sled, and Turk and I can get you to 
Valdez.” 


HEY started the next day, but not 

alone. Malone and Durgin and many 

others whose goods were buried for 
months to come beneath the snow mountain 
joined the long procession of trailers heading 
homeward, money, outfits and high hopes 
one. 
. The return journey took four days. They 
ate nothing but uncooked food, camped on 
the snow with the poor blankets they had 
been able to buy, and gave most of the 
cover to Buck, who, though he said little, was 
in great pain. For the last seven miles all 
three men pulled with Turk, since the tun- 
dra, or plain between bay and glacier, was 
now bare of snow, and the runners dragged 
on the rock. 

All except Buck had some money; they 
rented a tent in Valdez and made arrange- 
ments for meals with some squatters and 
squaw men until a mail boat might come and 
take them home. 

While they waited, Mr. Elton appeared at 
Valdez and made a proposition to Eric. 


“Gold mining is the least part of my busi- 
ness,” he said, “though I have a few claims. 
Furs and fish canneries are my principal 
work. I was going down to Seattle to buy 
supplies, but it isn’t particularly convenient 
for me to go. Will you work for me? I'll pay 
you a fair salary and send you instead. I’ve 
watched you in this country, and you’ve 
stood the test. You can go far with me, if you 
will. What do you say?” 

Eric’s face showed pleasure. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I’m sorry; I'd 
like to do it. But I have a partner I can’t 
leave. I must take him down to the States 
and see to his foot; and then—well, Buck 
won't be much at making a living in the 
States, I guess. It’s up to me to find a way in 
which we can work together.” 

“So you stand by your partner, do you?” 
asked Mr. Elton. 

“Of course,” answered Eric. 

“T thought you would say that,” said Mr. 
Elton, with a smile. ‘‘On the chance that you 
would, I hired Buck this afternoon. When his 
foot is fixed up, he’s coming to work with 
me, if you’ll come too.” 

Eric’s eyes filled with tears, just as they 
had filled before, when he thought of his 
mother. He gave Mr. Elton’s hand a hard 
squeeze, by way of saying that he accepted 
an offer which he felt might lead him, slowly 
but surely, to fortune. 

To Buck he said later: “Old-timer, I 
know our luck has turned.” 

And so it proved. By willing, intelligent 
work under Mr. Elton’s wise direction, Eric 
Donaldson has long since made a fortune— 
and a bigger one than he ever expected to 
find in gold nuggets under the Alaskan 
streams. His mother is very old now, but not 
too old to have a gleam of pride in her eye 
when anyone mentions her boy. 

’ Only to Turk did Eric Donaldson put his 
whole heart into words. “I saved you and 
you saved me,” he whispered into the dog’s 
ear. “If I didn’t get a fortune out of the 
ground, I made good just the same. Now I'll 
get gold enough to take care always of 
Mother and of Buck—and you!” 

THE END 


THE DERELICT 
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stormy morning, I could make out a funnel 
and a pair of stumpy masts, and each time 
she rose on the crest of a sea the hull of a 
little steamer of fifteen hundred or two 
thousand tons. She drifted stern to the wind, 
pitching aimlessly as each swell caught her, 
passed beneath her keel and dropped her 
into the trough behind. Presently I saw that 
no breath of vapor rose from her funnel, 
which, like her sides, was red with streaks of 
rust. A raffle of standing rigging, broken or 
rusted through, swayed from her mastheads 
as she pitched, adding the last touch to her 
air of forlorn abandonment. I turned at the 
sound of Von Arnst’s voice. He had climbed 
downtothe deck and was standing at my side. 

“A derelict,” he said, offering me his 
glasses; “want a look at her?’’ 

I raised the binocular, and the abandoned 
ship, now about three quarters of a mile 
away, seemed to spring into the foreground. 
A word seemed to ring out like a shout in 
my brain: ‘“‘SSumbawa.”’ I felt a sudden heat 
of excitement; my hand shook as I returned 
the glasses to Von Arnst. 

“She looks like a freighter,” I said, doing 
my best to speak calmly; “I wonder why 
she was abandoned?” 

The German shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘She 
must be the vessel those Englishmen were 
asking about. I suppose they wanted to sink 
her. If these were peace times I’d tow her 
into Iriatai.”’ : 


Y mind was working in a kind of 
feverish despair. I knew as surely 
as if I had read the letters now ob- 

literated on her bows that this abandoned 
ship, drifting within a mile of us, was the 
Sumbawa, and I knew that my uncle would 
give a great deal to have her safely beached 
in Iriatai lagoon: 

Von Arnst seemed to be in a good humor 
this morning. 

“If you’ve a minute to spare, sir, may I 
ask a great favor of you?” 

He nodded, smiling, and I went on before 
he could speak. 

“You told me that you were going to leave 
us on Iriatai, and I can see your point of 
view. You are at war and forced to leave us 
where my men’s mouths will be closed for as 
long as possible. I know these islands; I've 
lived on them, and please don’t think I’m 


complaining when I tell you that we'll 
probably have to spend a year or more on 
Iriatai. The schooners don’t come out this 
way. For a year, or eighteen months, or two 
years, we'll have to live on what the island 
affords: coconuts and fish. We shan't die of 
starvation, but the diet is monotonous. 
Would it be too much to ask you to tow that 
ship in and beach her? There might be 
things you need, too.” 

Count von Arnst clapped me on the back; 
his good-nature made me half ashamed of 
what I was concealing from him. 

“It never occurred to me,’”’ he said 
heartily; ‘I was planning to give you what 
we could spare, but that won't much. 
We can steam for a dozen miles as well as 
not; every ship we capture seems to be full 
of oil. I’m glad you spoke!” 

He turned away to give a volley of orders. 
The Seefalke was manned like a frigate of 
the old days, and most of her men had 
served in the Chile nitrate trade. It was a 
fine sight to see those old salts spring aloft, 
to see the canvas melt from her yards. 

The drifting vessel was now dead to wind- 
ward of us. The Seefalke, breasting the head- 
sea strongly, steamed up to a position close 
by the derelict. I saw Hochbootsmann Staub 
muster a boat’s crew and superintend the 


lowering of a double-ended boat. They pulled | 
away over the lumpy sea while a man on the | 


after-deck paid out a long light line. Staub 
was the first to scramble over the rail of the 
derelict ; he made the line fast, beckoned four | 
or five of his men to come aboard and with a 
wave of his hand ordered the rowers to re- | 
turn. Backing and moving forward from 
time to time, the Seefalke held her position | 
beautifully. While the boat pulled back to | 
us, a group of sailors came aft with the end 
of a great hawser, which they made fast to 
Staub’s light line. 

Half an hour passed, I suppose, before 
the hawser crept aboard the Sumbawa and 
was made fast. At last Staub’s squat figure 
appeared on her after-deck, waving ab- 
normally long arms as a signal that all was 
ready. The Seefalke’s propeller churned, the 
hawser tautened, and little by little the 
derelict’s bows swung round. Our speed in- 
creased; a moment later she was moving in 
our wake, a hundred fathoms behind. 

[To BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH ] 
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How to Build a Sundial 


A Project Fascinating to Build and Useful and Ornamental When Finished 


The sundial in appropriate surroundings 


a means of telling time, the sundial is 


. LTHOUGH no longer used primarily as 


an attractive addition to the flower 


garden and always a source of interest to 
visitors who are curious as to its operation. 
Everyone enjoys comparing the reading on 
the dial with that of his watch. The ease 
of construction has been demonstrated by 
the Experimental Lab at Wollaston, whose 
experience is here made available to you. 


The base upon which the top of the dial 


is supported can be made in various ways. A 
piece from an old round column is attrac- 
tive and simple to erect, if the tearing down 
of some neighboring house makes such a col- 
umn obtainable. If not, a square column can 
be manufactured from boards and 2 by 4 in. 
or even from a solid piece of 6 by 6 in. or 
larger. The exact style of the column is not 
important, but it is necessary that its length 
be three feet, a dimension which places the 
top plate at the best height above the 
ground, 
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By Robert S. Trulock 


Because a sundial is always exptsed to 
the weather, the top plate should be ‘‘built 
up” of boards so that the grain runs in 
different directions. Place two sets of one- 
inch boards one above the other, so that 
the grain of the bottom layer runs east and 
west, and that of the top layer runs north 
and south. Then screw these together se- 
curely, the rectangle inclosed by the screws 
being sixteen inches on a side. The top plate 
is then sawed out to make a rugged wooden 
platform eighteen inches square. 

The piece of the instrument used to cast 
the shadow is called the gnomon. For this 
#-in. board will prove satisfactory, although 
some ambitious artisans may prefer to use 
heavy sheet brass, which lends itself readily 
to ornamentation. 

The angle at C (see Fig. 1) must be care- 
fully measured for the particular latitude at 
which the dial is to be used. Lines of latitude 
are marked on all good maps and afford 
you an easy means of finding your location. 


A 





Fig. 1. Two-piece constuction of 
the gnomon 




















The following table can then be used to dis- 
cover how to lay off the angle of the gnomon: 


Lab Member Sawyer at work on the sundia 





Latitude Length of base in inches 
33 23 7/8 
32 24 1/6 
31 24 7/16 
30 24 11/16 


Fix a string to a nail, and at the other 
end attach a pencil so that a circle can be 
drawn exactly 2834 in. in radius. Drive 
the nail into one end of the base line. If, for 
example, you live at a latitude of 45 degrees, 
now measure along the base line 20 % in. 
and draw a perpendicular line to the base at 
this point. But be sure to use the proper 
distance, depending on your latitude. A line 
connecting the center of the circle with the 
point of intersection between the arc and 






































Latitude Length of base in inches the perpendicular will give you the slant and 
45 20 1/6 length of the line AC. 
44 20 1/2 When this angle has been found, you are 
43 20 5/8 ready to set about the construction of the 
42 21 1/6 actual gnomon, which should have a base 
41 21 i/2 line of 8 in., or half the length of the surface 
40 215/8 itself upon which it will rest, as illustrated 
39 22 3/16 in Fig. 2. But the angles of the gnomon 
38 22 7/16 must be the same as those of the pattern 
37 22 3/4 which you have prepared. In order to prevent 
36 23 1/16 warping, you should make this part in two 
35 23 5/16 pieces, as shown in Fig. 1. 
34 23 5/8 [CONTINUED ON PAGE 254 ] 
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Fig. 2. Proper dimensions for hour lines on the sundial’s face 
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Two Scholarships! 
Not Just One 


The Lab’s Scholarship Plan is 
doubled in importance 


HE Y. C. Lab takes pleasure in the 
amazing announcement that, instead 


of the one scholarship originally 
planned for a boy reader of The Youth's 
Companion at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, two will now be available. 
We have never before published finer or 
more encouraging news than this. It demon- 





A corner of the magnificent nautical 
museum at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


strates, as no other fact could, the degree 
to which the action of The Youth's Com- 
panion in offering the first scholarship has 
taken hold of the public imagination. The 
additional scholarship will be awarded as 
the result of the generosity of a benefactor 
who will not reveal his name, and its terms 
and details will in every way be similar to 
those of the one which The Companion 
itself is awarding. The same Committee of 
Alumni of the Institute, assembled by the 
Y. C. Lab, will judge both boys, and they 
will enter the Institute on terms of complete 
equality next September. 

The new scholarship comes about as the 








ey 
x ae Sel +“) 
One of the great laboratories to test the 
strength of materials at the Institute 


result of the wide publicity that was given 
to The Companion’s plans in the news- 
papers of several months ago. From every 
corner of the continent came the answers to 
this announcement—letters of inquiry, 
letters of congratulation. Then, to cap the 
climax, came the news that two Companion 
boys will benefit by a scholarship. 

Due to this new development, permission 
was granted to a number of applicants to 
postpone their registration in the competi- 
tion until April 15. Registrations are now 
closed, and the attention of all competitors 


, Where automobile engines are tested at 
the Institute—the laboratory of auto- 
motive engineering 


is called to the fact that by August 1 they 
must give evidence that they can satisfy 
the entrance requirements of the Institute in 
accord with the information in the Institute 
catalogue, which will be supplied on 
request to the Director of the Y. C. Lab. 
Project details will be published next 


month. 
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Our New Ideas of Radio Waves 


waves over the surface of the earth 

are somewhat mixed up at present. 
Many new facts are being brought to light 
daily. Some scientists now bring forth the 
idea that there is no “ether’’—that conven- 
ient material which we used to imagine as 
filling space and providing a medium in 
which various waves, such as light, heat, 
radio and X rays, might travel. 

Theories of the transmission of radio 
waves now generally assume two or more 
possible paths which the waves follow in 
going from the transmitting station to the 
receiving station. One of these paths is 


O« ideas of the transmission of radio 
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along the surface of the earth, where the 
waves travel with their ‘‘feet’’ on the ground, 
as it were, and consequently follow around 
the curved surface of the earth. Under cer- 
tain conditions it is also possible to have 
paths which pass through the upper layers 
of the atmosphere. The waves start from 
the transmitter, pass into the higher layers 
of the atmosphere, far above the earth’s 
surface, and then bend over and progress 
downward to the earth again. If we admit 
the possibility of these different paths, we 
produce highly reasonable explanations for 
many very peculiar and very interesting 
phenomena, such as “‘fading,”’ “‘skip dis- 
tances” and “echo signals.”’ These latter are 
signals which travel all the way round the 
earth. , 

On very long wavelengths, such as 10,000 
meters, used by high-powered transoceanic 
and transcontinental radio telegraph sta- 
tions, we find that as the distance between 
the transmitter and receiver is increased the 
received signals become weaker. Then they 
become mysteriously louder, and still later 
they become weaker again. These changes 
are indicated by the curve in Fig. 1. From 
such a curve it is possible for scientists to 
work back and determine something of the 
paths followed by the waves. In the region, 
not many hundreds of miles from the trans- 
mitter, where the signals are compara- 
tively weak, it is believed that the waves 
which travel in the upper atmosphere— 
the ‘“‘sky’”’ waves—return to earth more or 
less out of step with the waves which have 
followed along the surface of the earth—the 
“sround” waves. The net effect of the two 
waves is then less than the effect of the 
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ground wave alone. At greater distance from 
the transmitter, the sky waves arrive more 
in step with the ground waves, so that their 
combined effects are greater than the effect 
of the ground wave alone. It is not yet 
definitely established whether, at a very 
great distance, it is the ground wave or the 
sky wave which produces the major part of 
the received signal. In the light of recent ex- 
periments it seems that the sky wave is very 
important—even for these long waves. 
When we consider somewhat shorter 
waves, such as might be used for broadcast- 
ing, these effects are much more pronounced. 
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At distances of from about 100 to 300 miles 
from the transmitter we have a region of 
comparatively poor reception, as indicated 
in Fig. 2. In this region the signals are not 
so steady in intensity as they are at points 
either nearer or farther away from the 
transmitter, and it is in this region that 
“fading”’ effects are usually very marked. 

Scientific investigators have put much 
effort into studying these variations in sig- 
nal strength in an attempt to learn the 
causes, but without complete success. They 
have shown that such apparently diverse 
things as ‘‘sun spots,’’ magnetic ‘‘storms’’ 
and radio receiving conditions are quite 
closely related, but just why this is so no one 
has definitely shown. But it does seem that 
the fading effects are apparently due to the 
mixing up of the sky and ground waves at 
the receiving station. Because the path for 
the sky waves is subject to many influences 
tending to change its characteristics, the 
length of the path of the sky waves is not 
fixed, but varies somewhat from instant to 
instant. This causes the sky waves to be 
alternately in and out of step with the 
ground waves. 

When we consider somewhat shorter 
waves, such as 30 meters, we find some very 
strange effects, such as are not found on any 
of the longer waves. As the distance from the 
transmitter to the receiver is made larger 
and larger, we find that the signals die out 
very rapidly indeed, so that at a distance of 
just a few miles the signals are so weak as to 
be inaudible. For a considerable distance, 
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ranging from a few hundred to even a few 
thousand miles, no signal can be picked up 
from our transmitter, and then at even 
greater distances very loud signals are 
heard. It seems unbelievable that we should 
receive loud signals at several hundred miles 
from the transmitter while unable to hear 
any signals at all at a relatively short dis- 
tance, but this is nevertheless true. One of 
the reasons why the earlier experimenters 
with wireless believed that the short wave- 
lengths were of no value for long-distance 
transmission was that they had not tried to 
pick up these waves at points far enough 
away from the transmitter! The curve of 
Fig. 3 shows in a general way how the 
strength of the received signals varies with 
the distance from the transmitter; in this 
case the region of ‘‘poor reception’’ for the 
longer wavelengths has become a region of 
“‘very poor reception’’—so poor, in fact, that 
no signals at all are received. It seems that 
for these short waves the ground wave 
carries over only a short distance. The 
sky wave is very efficiently transmitted, 
so that when it returns to earth at some 
point hundreds or thousands of miles from 
the transmitter the signals which it pro- 
duces are very loud. The distance across the 
region wherein no signals are received de- 
pends upon the wavelength, the time of day 
and the season of the year, and is termed the 
“skip distance.’’ Generally speaking, the ski 
distance becomes greater as the rahe 
is made shorter. For a given time of day, 
the skip distance is greater in winter than 
in summer. For a given season, the skip dis- 
tance is greater at night than in the daytime. 
Very definite experimental proof of the 
existence of the sky waves has been ob- 
tained, and photographic records also have 
been obtained all the way round the world. 
Descriptions of these experiments and some 
further discussion of the transmission of 
short waves will follow in a later article. 
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SHIP MODELS, COMPLETE MATERIALS 





Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our completeline of 22 models offers you a variety to 


shipment from factory to you. 


Catal loney—Order by Mail 
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booklet of celebration goods —_. Send for it also. 
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7614 Ella Street’ 
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and blueprints for building Chinese junk, Venetian sail- 
boat, Viking galley, Nile galley, Bonnie Jean or Mediter- 
ranean galley, 60c each, postpaid; 6 for $3.00. Casson- 
Craft, Dept. Y, Framingham Center, Mass. 
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HE art of the 
puppet master 
is a fascinating 
art, and among 
the membership of 
the Y. C. Lab are 
numbered more 
than one gifted 
practitioner. The 
Lab’s monthly 
$10.00 award for 
May goes to one 
of the most gifted 
of these: Member 
Everett Baker, 18, 
of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

From his own 
designs Member 
Baker has made 
fifty-two puppets, ; . 
ranging in size aanneeremeennenatand 
from six to thirty- The puppet master 
two inches. Under 
his expert manipulation they act on any 
of three stages, from suitcase size, built by 
him, to small-stage size. He has given 
more than twenty-five public perform- 
ances within the past year. Like all good 
business managers, he has invested his 
profits in the business which he has 
created. The financing of the puppet 
theater Member Baker has arranged 
himself, and he has worked to earn 
money by running furnaces, working in 
his school cafeteria, and so on. 








letter of congratulation from the great 
puppet master, Mr. Tony Sarg. 

The upright photograph shows Mem- 
ber Baker manipulating characters from 








The Labs Monthly $10 Award for May 


Among his proudest possessions is a 


“The Wizard of Oz,” for which he has 
arranged a puppet presentation. The 
dancer that you see is one of his most 
complicated dolls: she has twenty-seven 
controls, and took forty hours to make. 

In addition to ‘The Wizard of Oz,” 
Member Baker’s puppet repertory in- 
cludes ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” ‘‘Gulliver’s Trav- 
els’’ and ‘“‘The Golden Arm.” 

Besides managing his own puppet 
theaters Member Baker is stage manager 
of the Riverside High School—and he 
exemplifies the good Y. C. Lab Member, 
for he has never permitted his hobby to 
interfere with his studies. 

A recent tour which Member Baker 
undertook turned out a financial disap- 
pointment, but with commendable cour- 
age he is revising his arrangements and 
planning to try again. All credit to him! 
Theatrical management is a business full 
of financial upsets even for the most 
experienced. The Y. C. Lab hopes that 
its award for May will help to rehabilitate 
the financial affairs of the ‘Baker Marion- 
ette Company.” 














Questions and Answers 


Q.—I would like to know how to prepare 
the chemical anthracene which is phosphor- 
escent under ultra-violet light. I have been 
experimenting in that line, but can’t seem 
to get the right mixture. Member R. W. 
Wendelken, 620 Third St., Marietta, Ohio. 

A.—By Councilor Simpson: To obtain 
satisfactory phosphorescence the following 
conditions must be fulfilled: 

1. The anthracene must be of a slightly 
impure ‘‘technical grade” as prepared in the 
ordinary way by distillation of coal tar. 

The source of light should be an arc, 
preferably on direct current. 

3. The light should not pass through 
—" glass, which absorbs ultra-violet 
ight. 

4. The visible rays must be absorbed by 
a special black glass which is manufactured 
for this purpose. 

Q.—I would like to know if it is possible 
to recharge headphone magnets, and how it 


is done. I would also like to know if it is 
lawful to build and sell small radio sets, or 
is a license required? Member Lawrence 
Orluske, Lakefield, Minn. 

A.—By Councilor Clapp: It is generally 
not possible to remagnetize the magnets in 
telephone receivers at home. The usual 
method in factories is to take the magnets 
out of the case, place them in the proper 
position inside of a large coil of wire and 
then send a very heavy current through the 
coil. If telephone receiver magnets lose their 
magnetism, even though the receivers have 
not been abused by dropping them many 
times, it is an indication that the receivers 
were not made carefully in the first place. 

It is not legally proper to make receiving 
sets for sale. However, the holders of the 
patents are not concerned where a person 
makes two or three sets—they are worried 
about the manufacturer who makes hun- 
dreds or thousands of sets a year. 


HOW TO BUILD A SUNDIAL 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 252] 


When the various pieces are ready for 
assembly, apply two coats of outside white 
paint, but do not yet secure the top plate to 
the column. 

The most satisfactory foundation for the 
base is made of concrete, about 20 in. square, 
with its top some 2 in. above the ground 
level. Imbedded in the concrete, and screwed 
to the base, heavy angle irons guarantee the 
rigidity of the structure. Care must be 
taken so that the top plate will be level when 
it is made fast to the base. It is also impor- 
tant that the foundation form be laid out with 
its sides running east and west and north and 
south, because the gnomon must point north. 

After the concrete has set for a day or so 
and the base can be handled without fear of 
cracking the foundation, it is time to attach 
the top plate. This must be done on.a clear 
night with a full moon. 

In preparation, a piece of board three feet 
long, with one face carefully trued up, is 
nailed with small finish nails to the edge 
of the top plate (and exactly perpendicular 
to it) in such a location that when sighting 
along the side of the gnomon the trued up 


| edge of the board is just visible in front of it. 


A similar board one foot long is nailed tem- 
porarily behind the gnomon. Thus the two 
trued edges lie in the same plane as the side 
of the gnomon. 

Place the top plate approximately in posi- 
tion on the base and adjust it as follows: 


Sight along the gnomon and the straight 
edges until they seem to be lined up with a 
point in the heavens located at an estimated 
distance three times the diameter of the 
moon from the North Star in the direction of 
the star in the crook of the handle of the Big 
Dipper. Read this paragraph until you are 
certain you understand it. 

Now nail the top plate in place and add a 
few countersunk screws to hold it securely. 
Putty the screws over before giving the 
whole structure its final coat of paint. 

The lines along which the shadow of the 
sun falls for various hours should be laid 
out in accordance with the dimensions given 
in Fig. 2. A pencil line will last for some 
time, if dug into the paint. When these lines 
are drawn, saw off the corners of the top 
plate, as shown in the figure. This makes 
the sundial octagonal in shape. The sawed 
edges can easily be touched up with paint. 

The placing of the sundial is important. 
It must be where the direct rays of the sun 
can always reach it, and, because people 
wish to consult it, the dial should be sepa- 
rated from the flower beds. A charming effect 
is to be had by building a circle of flat stones 
five or six feet in diameter around the base 
andallowing grass to grow between thestones. 

It should always be carefully remembered 
that the dial tells sun time—not standard 
time. One is fixed. The other changes every 
day and for every latitude. 
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An Indian With 
Sore Feet — Never! 
And the most important reason for his 
tirelessness on the trail, his sure-footed- 


ness and foot comfort was the footwear 
he invented — the True Moccasin. 


Bass Moccasins are built the Indian way 
only brought up to date. ay are the 
footwear that Scouts and all “He’’ Boys 
like best. 

And another thing — The wear in Bass 
Moccasins will make your Dad's pocket- 
book smile. 


To get the real 
dope write for 
the Bass Moc- 


Booklet 


G. H. Bass & Co. 


Wilton Maine 





World famous Cross-Atlantic ‘‘Spirit of St. 

Louis’’ model, Guaranteed to "aD ler own 

power. Very fascinating, educational, thrill- 

ing fun! Simplified easy construction ‘set put 

together in an cyening, wood spars, water- 

. roof wing covering, all difficult parts formed, 
0-inch ler, metal 5 

ials and directions Boatoald at SPE IAL 

PRIC! 18-inch size, $2. 
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‘faction or purchase price refunded.” 


MODEL AIRCRAFT CO., Box C, Chillicothe, Ohio 








A Zaplor Compass 


with a FLOATING Dial 

This Taylor Flodial Com- rs 
pass has a floating aluminum ya 
dial, yet it is only as large 
as a watch and may 
carried in t pocket. 
The whole dial re- 
volves, and when it 











the needle with this type 
of compass. It is easier to 
read than needle-type 
ona and it may be 
u while moving. 

The Taylor Flodial Compass 
has a white metal case which 
will not tarnish, snap-in bevel 
crystal and screw stop to hold 
dial when not in use (no dirt or 
moisture can get inside this style stop), carefully adjusted 
jeweled pivot, open case. Built for hard use an 
service, Price $1.75 at your dealer's. If he c 
supply you, we will send compass, safe delivery guaran- 

» upon receipt of price. 

Simply send money order, with coupon below, and we 

will mail Flodial immediately. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. c-167 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto; Manufacturing 
Distributors in Great Britain, Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London 
USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER COMPASS 


Taylor FLODIAL 
Compass 


Enclosed is $1.75. Please send one Taylor Flodial | 
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DEATHLESS SPLENDOR 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 228] 


ringing of bells announcing that the colonies 
had determined to fight till they were free. 
Howe had with him eighty-two hundred 
men, and more to come. 

Washington had expected that Howe 
would return and had guessed that he would 
not go back to Boston. New York was a 
much more central point for a military 
base, and Washington prepared to meet 
Howe there. Washington knew that forty 
thousand was about the limit of troops that 
Great Britain could spare for use in America. 
He was correct in his estimates of possible 
British strength, but he did not know until 
later that Britain was planning to employ 
seventeen thousand German troops from 
Hesse-Cassel. 

By the time Lord Howe had landed all 
his troops, he had on Staten Island nearly 
thirty-two thousand men. It was, indeed, 
a formidable army which Washington faced. 
He was not strong enough to oppose such 
an army in open battle where conditions 
were equal. 

What followed was a series of sorrowful 
defeats and retreats. None the less, Washing- 
ton determined to choose a favorable op- 
portunity and assume the offensive. 

Trenton was held by a Hessian force 
numbering 1540 men, commanded by 
Colonel Rall. Washington guessed that they 
would be celebrating Christmas with all 
customary festivity. He fixed upon that 
night as the time for his attack. 

The Delaware River was filled with cakes 
of floating ice. Boats attempting to cross 
would find their undertaking far from easy. 
But Washington determined not only to 
send as many men across as the boats he 
had would permit but to go himself and 
lead the attack. His plans were laid with 
great caution and with skill, and they 
worked well. Washington succeeded in 
getting twenty-four hundred men across 
the Delaware River that Christmas night. 

Weary as were the men, they took courage 
and new vigor as they approached the place 
they were to attack. There had been no 
uncertainty in the plan, no mistake about 
the roads. The attack was timed in such 
manner that the Colonials seemed to have 
come from everywhere. There was not time 
to prepare for them, no place to run away 
to. The brilliant strategy of Washington 
proved completely successful. 

Washington lost that night two men 
killed and three wounded. But the Hessians 
lost their commander, who was killed, and 
forty-one enlisted men. Washington cap- 
tured thirty officers and more than a thou- 
sand men. The battle lasted less than an hour. 

The loss of a battle and of a thousand 
Hessian prisoners was a sad disappointment 
to the British, and Lord Howe felt that it 
would not be well to let the case remain in 
that situation. He sent out Lord Cornwallis 
with seven thousand experienced troops to 
recover the loss and administer a stern re- 
buke to George Washington. 

But Cornwallis found Washington’s army 
drawn up on the farther shore of the 
Assanpink River, and he hesitated about a 
direct attack. He thought well to consider 
the matter over night, and he intended to 
bring on a battle in the morning. That night 
the weather turned cold, and the ground 
was hard enough to move artillery. Washing- 
ton arranged to keep his camp fires burning 
while he completely changed his front, 
and, moving in a circuitous route and 
traveling sixteen miles to attain the dis- 
tance of ten, encountered a section of the 
rear of the British army at Princeton, and 
again won a victory, 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Valley Forge to Yorktown 


HE season that followed the successes 
at Trenton and Princeton brought 
little to cheer the colonial cause. 
While Washington's army looked formidable 
on paper, it was largely composed of men 
just arrived and raw, or men just about to 
depart and more eager to get home than 
to fight. Congress was almost helpless and 
not always wise. Washington had much 
occasion for disappointment and sorrow. 
The battle of Brandywine was fought and 
lost. The battle of Germantown brought to 
Washington no advantage. Lord Howe 
occupied Philadelphia, and Washington 
and his army spent the sorrowful winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge. The memories 
of those cheerless months sank deep into 
the hearts of the discouraged army. The 
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tradition of Washington’s prayer of sorrow- 
ful supplication has found an imperishable 
place in American thought. - 

Spring came, and with it great news. 
There had been with Washington a young 
French soldier named Lafayette. In some 
respects he had been an embarrassment, for 
he was young and had no knowledge of the 
English language; but he had returned to 
France at the time that France and England 
went to war, and had persuaded French 
officials to tell the king that his best way to 
defeat Britain was to aid the colonies. The 
French king had no love for America, but 
he believed that this proposal was sensible, 
and he decided to recognize the colonial 
cause and to aid it. On May 7, 1778, Wash- 
ington’s army was drawn up at a general 
parade, and the chaplains of the several 
regiments read a treaty in which France 
joined with the colonies in their struggle 
for independence. 

The battle of Monmouth occurred on 
June 28, 1778. Washington planned it well, 
and it was successful. 

And still the war dragged on. There were 
treasons, stratagems and spoils. There were 
victories that were half defeats, and defeats 
that had in them no element of victory. 
The assistance of France was a help, but 
it was none too generous or constant. Much 
of the time France had other interests to 
serve. The first division of the French army 
to reach America was that sent by Louis 
XVI under Count Rochambeau, which 
landed at Newport, R. I., July 10, 1780. 
It had great moral effect. General Clinton, 
in command of the British in New York, 
wrote to London: 

“At this new epoch of the war, when a 
foreign foe has already landed, and an addi- 
tion to it is expected, I owe it to my country, 
and I must in justice say to my own fame, 
to declare to your lordship that I become 
every day more sensible of the utter im- 
possibility of prosecuting the war in this 
country without reinforcements. We are, 
by some thousands, too weak to subdue the 
rebellion.” 

However, he obtained reinforcements, 
and, while. the rebellion continued, the 
British were not driven out or decisively 
beaten. They continued to win the battles, 
though they were really losing the war. 

But there was no prospect that it would end 
soon, or very happily. The Colonials, who 
had been restless, became almost mutinous. 
They were ill-fed, badly clothed and often 
unpaid. The first enthusiasm was long since 
spent. The colonies were drained of men 
and money, and there seemed to be no 
progress. Suddenly the theater of war 
shifted, and most unexpectedly. So long 
had the fighting been in the north that it was 
unexpected news that Washington had left 
the vicinity of New York and was already 
far on his way to Virginia. 

The Yorktown campaign was an inspira- 
tion. Lord Cornwallis was in the south, 
hoping not only to secure supplies but to 
recruit his army from the loyalists in that 
region. A detachment of his army suffered 
sad defeat at King’s Mountain and turned 
toward the coast. There Lafayette was in 
pursuit, and there was word that a powerful 
French fleet under Count de Grasse would 
join in the advance against the army of 
Cornwallis. 

Washington determined to join Lafayette, 
and he slipped away from the vicinity of 
New York so quietly that he was far toward 
Virginia before he was missed. 

He and Rochambeau joined forces against 
the British, and the French fleet rendered 


brief but effective help. Cornwallis was | 


hemmed in at the tip of the peninsula, and 
the ships shut him out from escape by sea. 
On October 19, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered 
his army, consisting of more than seven 
thousand men, with about nine hundred 
sailors and marines. He gave up also seventy- 
five brass cannon and sixty-nine iron guns. 

It was a glorious triumph. The French 
took over the captured British ships, but 
the troops were surrendered to the Ameri- 
cans. 

George Washington ordered his soldiers 
to treat the captured British with great 
kindness, and he himself treated Cornwallis 
with very great consideration. When Corn- 
wallis, at a banquet, felt it his duty to drink 
a toast ‘‘To the King’’ Washington added, 


“of England,” and expressed courteously the | 


hope that he would thereafter confine his 
rule to that side of the ocean. 
[ro BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH | 
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BIG-BANG 


NO 
POWDER 
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NO 
MATCHES 


SAFETY PISTOL 


A Real Pistol in looks but safe—made of black 
gun-metal—comes in leather holster. 
No. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches 





ARMY TANK 


Fired like any BIG-BANG with the added 
feature that Tank can also be fired by stepping 
on the ignitor. 4 

No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 
———_—_————— 





NAVY GUN-BOAT 


Mounted on 4 wheels—Ammunition in rear turret 
No. 9B—Price $2.00—9 Inches 
———<— 





This — has om red wheels and is 
mounted on a strong steel carriage. | 
No. 10W—Price $3.00—14 inches 
——_—_$—_—$—$—————— 






Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels — 
comes in three sizes only. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


No. 16F—Price $5.50—length 23 inches 
No. 12F—Price $3.75—length 17 inches 
No. 8F—Price $2.25—length 11 inches 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube....... $.15 
Spark Plug (ignitor) per card 10 


A BIG-BANG is d with pl both by 
children and grown-ups. Open the breech—fill 
the charging measure from the ammunition case 
—slam the breech shut—push the plunger—it’s 
off with a “BANG.” 

BIG-BANG in military games, saluting and 
celebrating has the Glamor, the Flash and, the 
Boom which appeal so strongly to every boy. 


SAFE NOISE FOR SALE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
money order or check or pay the Post- 
man for a “BIG-BANG” with a Supply 
of B i ( ition) which wi 
be sent to you prepaid in U. S. A. 
together with complete directions. 

















entirely satisfactory, return it at once and 


GUARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not 
your money will be refunded promptly. 








The Conestoga Corporation 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





























Band Master R. E. McGeary, 1st Bat- 

talion, New York City, after testing all 

American and foreign made bugles, 

wrote Scout Headquarters that the 

King Official Boy Scout Bugle was “‘far 

= aw the best instrument of those 
est 


Send for free literature, prices, easy terms, 
etec.,on King Buoke and other famous King 
Band Instruments. 

THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5229-99 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The letters, G. Y. GR 
signify “Girls of The 
Youth’s Companion.” 





This is our key- 
stone pin of gold 
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A CLUB FOR GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


Directed by Helen Ferris and Our Active Members 





Our aim: Sreater 
knowledge, skill and 
happiness through en- 





terprises which 
lead to successful 
achievements 











| “vr did your fudge come out last 


week? Was it creamy and thick and 

luscious? Or was it flat and hard and 
sugary? If it was creamy and luscious, it was 
because you did certain things which you 
can do again, as easily as not. If it was hard 
and flat and sugary, it was because you did 
certain other things which you can just as 
well avoid another time. For the ability to 
make candy that comes out right is never an 
accident. It is knowing what to do—and 
doing it. 

The suggestions for your candy-making 
which I shall give you here are tried and 
true. If you will follow them carefully, they 
will help you to make delicious candy. And 
the recipes on this page are all G. Y. C. 
favorites, sent in not long ago for the 
National Cooking Contest. Each recipe has 
been tested in the kitchens of our school and 
found excellent. 

I know you will enjoy trying them—just as 
I know you will enjoy the other recipes I 
shall give you on the cooking page of The 
Youth’s Companion which we are going to 
have from now on. Each time I shall select 
recipes from those which the G. Y. C. Mem- 
bers sent in, have them tested in our kitchens 
and give them to you with suggestions for 
making them. Some of these recipes will 
original. Others will be those which have 
been handed down for generations in 
Youth’s Companion families. With each 
recipe we shall publish the name of the girl 
who sent it. If it is original, we shall tell you 
so. If it is an old-time recipe, we shall tell 
you that, too. 


Have a Candy Specialty 


Many of you have written that 
you are much interested in making 
candy to sell. To you I suggest that 
you develop a candy specialty—per- 
haps one kind of candy, perhaps more 
than one; but one kind at least, with 
which you have experimented until you 
can count on your results; candy that 
your mother’s friends will remember when 
they are planning their parties and _ will 
order from you; candy for which you have 
created a demand because of its excellence. 

How can a girl develop a candy specialty? 
By selecting a reliable recipe; by using in- 
gredients of high quality; by working care- 
fully; and by wrapping or displaying your 
wares attractively. 

In figuring the price at which you will 
sell your candy estimate carefully the cost 
of the ingredients, whether they are given to 
you by your mother or not. Estimate also 
the probable cost of your fuel; then add 
about three times this amount to pay you 
for your trouble. This is an important point 
in any business—and selling candy is a busi- 
ness, even if there is only a single sale. Time 
spent in making a’product is worth money and 
should be added to the cost of producing the 
article. Asa rule, candy should sell at about 
the usual selling price in your community. 


Don’t Forget Those Measurements 


And now for the rules of good candy- 
making. There are several which must never 
be forgotten. Be careful to measure accu- 






Creamy, lus- 
cious piece of 
fudge—oh, so 
popular! 


















































On the level? 


CANDY that comes out RIGH 








With our own G. Y. C. recipes 


‘By Auice Braptey, Principal of Miss Farmer's School of 
Cookery 


rately and to follow the recipe explicitly. All 
measurements are level. | cannot emphasize 
that too strongly—level measurements. 
Level a teaspoonful, a tablespoonful, a cup- 
ful, with a knife, in the case of solids. In the 
case of liquids, use your eye! 

Candy-making equipment is simple. 
What you have in your own kitchen is 
ample, plus one or two conveniences which 
are not absolutely necessary but which are 
very helpful and also inexpensive. 

You will need a measuring cup, one that 
shows quarters and thirds of a cup. You will 
need teaspoons, tablespoons and a case 
knife. Aluminum and agate saucepans and a 
double boiler are excellent. Saucepans that 
are perfectly smooth inside are necessary for 
candy-making, so that the candy will not 
stick to the sides. Use a larger saucepan than 
the ingredients seem to call for, so that if 
your candy boils up high it doesn’t matter. 

I suggest the use of a candy thermometer 
if you have one or can buy one. Candy ther- 
mometers register up to 350° F. and cost one 
dollar and upward. Wooden spoons are best 
for stirring candy and for working it to 
creaminess after it has cooled. A marble 
slab on which your candy can cool is an ex- 
cellent aid to good results. Many an attic has 
a treasure in an old marble-topped dresser or 
table from which the slab can be removed. 
For the greasing of your pans, a small brush 
with which to apply your melted butter 
means economy to you. A pastry brush is 
also useful in brushing down the crystals 
that may form on the side of your saucepan 
while the candy is cooking. For fudge and 
similar candies, square or oblong tins for 
hardening are preferable to round ones. 

And remember these hints when you start 
with the actual cooking: Stir your candy 
back and forth, not round and round. Before 
letting it boil, stir the sugar and liquid until 
the sugar is dissolved and does not feel gritty. 
Crystals of sugar that form on the sides of 


the saucepan should be washed down with a 
pastry brush dipped frequently in a cup of 
cold water. 

Always remove your candy from the stove 
when testing. If you use a thermometer, put 
it in cold water and bring the water to the 
boiling point. Transfer the thermometer 
from the boiling water to the boiling candy. 
Watch carefully and remove the candy from 
the stove as soon as it reaches the desired 
degree on the thermometer. Then test the 
candy in cold water by taking a little on a 
teaspoon and trying it in a cup of cold water 
to see whether it will make the usual little 
ball. It is safe to use this time-honored test 
even if you have a thermometer. 

Always let fudge and similar candies be- 
come cool before beating them. Most home- 
made fudge is not so good as it should be. 
The reason is usually either that it was 
beaten while still hot or else that the sugar 
crystals were not dissolved before it was 
allowed to boil. 

When you decide on the recipe you wish to 
use, assemble your ingredients and utensils 
carefully. Work systematically. Watch to 
see how you can save yourself steps and 
motions. 

The following G. Y. C. recipes were all 
awarded honorable mention in the cooking 
contest: 

APPLE PENOCHA 
An original G. Y. C. recipe from Mildred Davis, 
Turlock, Calif. 
¥% cup brown sugar 
1 cup granulated sugar 


4% cup cream f 
4 teaspoon vanilla 


14 cup apple, cut fine 
1 tablespoon butter 
¥% cup blanched, chopped 
almonds 
Put brown sugar, granulated sugar, cream 
and apple in saucepan, stir until sugar is dis- 
solved, then let boil until it forms a soft ball 
when tried in cold water or to 232° F. Add 
butter and remove from fire. Cool, and beat 
until creamy. Add vanilla and almonds, pour 
into a buttered pan, and mark in squares. This 
recipe serves six or eight people. 


CREOLE PRALINES 


From Virginia Holland, Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥% pound brown sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
2 tablespoons water 1% pound pecan meats 


Cook sugar, water and butter together until 
sugar is dissolved, stirring constantly until 
mixture begins to boil. Remove from fire and 
add nuts which have been broken up slightly. 
Stir until mixture begins to thicken. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a buttered plate or tin, or on a 
tray covered with wax —_ This recipe makes 
twelve pralines about four and one-half or five 
inches in diameter. 


IRENE MARIE PECANS 


An original G. Y. C. recipe from Lydia Holm, 
Chapel Hill, Tex. 


4 cup water 


1 cup sugar 
1 cup shelled pecans 


Boil sugar and water until syrup will make a 
ten-inch thread when-dropped from tip of 
spoon, or to 238° F. Add pecans. Boil for a few 
moments until sugar turns a faint straw color, 
or to 300° F., stirring occasionally. Remove from 
fire. Stir until sugar crystallizes and clings to 
nuts in irregular lumps. The sugar acquires a 
most delicious flavor from the pecans. This 
recipe serves four to six people. 


G. Y. C. DELIGHT 
From Alice M. Beers, Oneonta, N. Y. 
¥% cup milk 


2 cups sugar 
3 tablespoons butter . 


Put milk, sugar and butter in saucepan, stir 
until sugar is dissolved and boil until mixture 
forms a soft ball when tried in cold water or 
232° F. Add remaining ingredients and boil 
three to four minutes or until very thick, stir- 
ring all the time. Cool slightly, pour into a 
wet cloth, and roll or mold into the shape of a 

cylinder; when cold remove cloth and 


¥% cup coconut 
¥% cup walnuts 
10 ounces dates 


me by a friend, serves from one to two 
dozen people. 


CHOCOLATE PUFF CANDY 
From Shirley L. Jennings, Spartanburg, S. C. 


34 pound Baker’s Dot 1 cup pecan meats 
Sweet Chocolate _. % pound marshmallows 
1 cup or % pint can condensed milk 


Melt chocolate with milk in double boiler 
over hot water, not boiling. Cut pecans and 
marshmallows in small pieces. When chocolate 
is thoroughly melted, remove from stove and 
beat in nuts and marshmallows. Drop from 
teaspoon on wax paper. This recipe, which was 
given me by a friend, serves about twenty-five 
people. One half of the recipe makes thirty 


pieces. 
CANDY LOAF 
From Margaret Wedel, Newton, Kan. 


2 cups white sugar 
1 cup brown sugar 
344 cup sweet cream 


Wash and stone dates, cut in small pieces. 
Cut nut meats and candied cherries in small 
pieces. Put white sugar, brown sugar and cream 
in saucepan. Stir until sugar is dissolved and 
boil until it forms a soft ball when dropped in 
cold water, or to 232° F. Cool, add fruit and 
nuts, stir until well mixed, and the mixture can 
be handled. Form in a loaf and cut in slices. 
This recipe, which was given me by a neighbor, 
serves ten people. I usually make one fourth of 
the recipe at a time. 


A Word from Our G. Y. C. President:— 

Next month on this page we are going to have 
the true story of how many G. Y. C. girls are 
earning their own money. Meanwhile, if you have 
a pet sandwich recipe, won’t you send it in to 
Hazel Grey for our summer cooking page? She 
will see that Miss Bradley receives it—and we do 
need more sandwiches! H. F. 


ss cut in pieces. This recipe, which was given 


4 cups pecans and walnuts 
1 pound dates 4 
¥% cup candied cherries 


Even Penelope 7 (ea 
scorns the thin, ( Ms 

hard, sugary 
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BURNETIS 


flower and fruit flavors, 
with colors to match, make 
most delicious appetizing 
homemade candies 
for peppermints, fondants, etc. 





FLAVORS COLORS 
lemon yellow 
orange orange 
mint white 
vanilla chocolate 
raspberry _—red 
pistachio green 


Other pure color pastes: rose, blue, violet, 
crimson, caramel, chestnut, peach, black 


If you donotfind BURNETT’S colors 
at your grocer’s, send 25c for any 
shade you choose, postpaid. 

Joseph Burnett Co., 437 D.St., So. Boston, Mass. 














You NEVER need to Cry 





~El../ 


When you use products with the 


G. Y. C. Seal of Approval 
ww Flere is the G. Y. C. seal of ap- 
y proval. Look at it carefully—then 


find it on the advertisements here 
in our Youth’s Companion. 


When you see it, it means that the prod- 
uct has been tested in our laboratory 
and found excellent. 

Of special value to cooks? 


Yes, indeed! 





}) 28th St., S. Norwalk, Ct, 
Bellevue, Ont. 










Callouses 


. Buni the . 
Curnn, Cuepare, Doctor el ghana Tender, 
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pes ee in comfort. 
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FI-TAPE. 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Absorbs all hard growths t 
$i for bi y heat aa ie pot ‘Benin [ after 
See erick rofend. 


COMFITAPE LAB., Dept. Y, Burlington, Vt. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering. ‘its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 8. N. Bogue, 
11802 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lll. St., Indianapolis 


AMMER 


% Write for my free book ‘*Millard’s Advanced 

Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
My speech magazine, 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years, Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2324 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis, 
















1 can teach you to speak normally. 

Send for free booklet telling how. 
BBINS 

419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Our First Contributing Members Are Elected 


Frances Guthrie Emberson 


HAVE very important news for you. The 

first Contributing Members of the G. Y. C. 
have been elected. They are Frances Guthrie 
Emberson of Columbia, Mo., as individual 
Member, and the Pleiades Club of Parkdale, 
Ore., as Branch Club Members. The Pleiades 
Club is most unusual. Its seven Members are 
sisters—Candace, Martha, Esther, Gertrude, 
Helen, Mary and Hope Rumbaugh. 

You will be interested in knowing how 
Frances and the Pleiades Club came to be 
chosen for the highest honor in the G. Y. C. 
As Active Members, they sent in splendid ac- 
counts of their enterprises. They kept G. Y. C. 
diaries for one year, sending them in at the end 
of six months and again recently. Frances won 
publication prizes for letters published here. 
The Pleiades sisters won our Treasure Chest a 
year ago, and three of them won Honorable 
Mention in our cooking contest. 

The Treasure Chest is also an important 
G. Y. C. award, which is very much in our 
minds just now because at the end of June we 
shall again give it to the individual Member 
and to the Branch Club sending in the best 
accounts of money earned and saved during the 
first six months of 1928. I hope many of our 
Active Members are already at work on their 
Treasure Chest reports. Be sure they reach me 
by July 25! 

Next month I am going to publish a picture 
of the Pleiades Club and the story of what they 
have done as G. Y. C. Members. This month 
I wish to tell you about Frances Emberson. 
Frances is fifteen and a student at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, where she is specializing in 
fine arts. There are many entries in her G. Y. C. 
diary in which I am greatly interested, but in 
none more than in the poetry with which she 
begins each month’s happenings and in the 
concert programs on which she appears as 
pianist. 

This is Frances’ poem for May. Isn't it 
lovely? And is May like this where you live? 


May is the month of blossoms— 
Pink petals floating down, 
And soft young green a-misting 
On every tree in town. 


I wrote to Frances asking her about her 
plans for the time when she shall have com- 
pleted her college course. She replied: “I have 
dreams of being a really splendid pianist, with 
writing as my hobby. I am hoping to continue 
my education by means of my writing. I like to 
have a great, seemingly unattainable goal, far 
off, and then smaller goals nearer at hand 
which may be achieved, one by one.” 

Those are Frances’ dreams. And while she 
is working toward them she is living with her 
mother and brother, having good times with 
her friends, and enjoying just what girls 
everywhere enjoy. She likes to try out new 
recipes. She likes to sew; and how many things 
she made in a year—a house dress for herself 
of a soft shade of green linen, a nightdress of 
“delicate wild-rose pink batiste embroidered 
in two deeper shades of rose pink, combined 
with blue forget-me-nots,”’ and gifts for her 
friends! 

“TI know that brunettes, particularly dark 
and striking ones, must hate those little blond- 
type sachets, pink and blue,” she wrote last 
May; “so I am making ‘brunette type’ 
sachets for one of my dearest friends. Three 
long narrow ones of lovely jade-green satin are 
tied together with a silver ribbon and have a 
faint, subtle fragrance—aloof and mysterious 
as a Hindu Buddha.” I am sure the “dearest 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s CoMPANION 


friend’’ was happy to have a gift so imagina- 
tive and appropriate, aren't you? 

Frances likes to read, and during the past 
year she has been greatly interested in ‘The 
Little Minister” by J. M. Barrie, ‘Green Man- 
sions” by W. H. Hudson, “Jeremy” by Hugh 
Walpole, and many others. But, almost best of 
all, I like the day Frances gave her mother a 
vacation and served a special dinner in her 
honor—mock bisque soup, minced duck on 
toast, Spanish beans, cocktail salad, cheese 
biscuit and apple fritters. Don’t you wish you 
had been there, too? 

I am hoping that this month many more of 
you will ask me to tell you how you may be- 
come Members of the G. Y. C., with Frances 
and the Pleiades Club and our thousands of 
other girls. G. Y. C. girls have lots of fun, but 
they are interested in something more—in 
doing worth-while things, in “greater knowl- 
edge, skill and happiness through enterprises 
which lead to successful achievements,” which 
is our G. Y. C. aim. And if you are that kind of 
girl, just sign the coupon below and send it to 
me, and I will write you all about our G. Y. C. 

I hope many more of our Corresponding 
Members will earn the right to wear our blue 
and gold pin by sending in the accounts of their 
enterprises. I hope that literally hundreds of 
our Active Members will send in their Treasure 
Chest reports. Which reminds me—Helen 
Ferris, our President, wishes me to tell you 
that the votes in our editorial contest are ar- 
riving in droves. Watch for the announcement 
of the prize winner! 

I can’t stop, it seems, without giving you 
one more of Frances’ poems, one I especially 
like from among them all: 


THE BEGGAR 


The rain is a thin gray wraith. 
She creeps around my garden wall, 
She taps upon my window pane, 
She stares in at my fire. 

No, I say, you cannot come in, 
You cannot have my fire. 

The rain goes on, 

Down to the gate, 

Out into the dark. 


Perhaps some of you write poems, too. If 
80, won’t you send them to meas your G. Y. C. 
achievement? And don’t forget—any girl who 
reads our G. Y. C. pages here—that I shall be 
delighted to have you join us. 

Your friend, 


te 8 Yo 


Secretary of the G. Y. C. 


COME ALONG with 
FRANCES 


In the G. Y. C. 


Girls who like sports, 
girls who like to go camp- 
ing and hiking—you will 
find them all in the G. Y. C. 
To belong to the G. Y. C. 
you pay no dues. You earn 
our pin by doing some- 
thing worth while. Hazet 
GREY will tell you all 
about it when you send 
this coupon to her. 
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Think of real 
Maple 


Sugar 
baked right into 


Hot Rolls 


Here is a Rumford hot bread with 
maple sugar melted right into it in 
the cooking. It is specially good. 

1% cups flour 
3 teasp. Rumford 2 tabisp. shortening 


Baking Powder About % cup milk 
Scraped maple sugar 


\¢ teasp. salt 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt; work in 
shortening. When well mixed, add enough milk to 
make soft dough. Roll out \% inch thick, on 
floured board. Spread thickly with scraped maple 
sugar, roll up like a jelly roll; cut into slices with 
very sharp knife. Lay these on greased baking 
pan and bake 12 to 15 minutes in moderate oven 
— 350-375 degrees F. 


These are just fine in school or holiday 
lunch box. They have the best flavor 
and best texture when made with 


RUMFORD 


BAKING 


Wbolesome 
POWDER = 





It Never Spoils 














THE HAYES METHOD 
ASTHM A relieves and cures to stay 
cured. Write for particu- 
lars and proofs to P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D.., 








RETURN TO HAZEL GREY 


The G. Y. C., 8 Arlington Street, 
ioston 


Dear HAZEL GREy: 


Please tell me how I may join the G. Y. 
C., earn the right to wear the blue and gold 
pin, and enjoy the advantages of being an 
Active Member. 


POOR a cbc. esdsdaerevadinccses 
GUNON ES So Xhnnccdacaseanuae een. 








I amalso interested in knowing how to 
forma Branch Club of the G. Y. C. with 
several of my best friends. Please tell me 
about that, too. 0 (Place a check here 
if you are interested in our Branch Club 
Plan) 


5-28 











Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-284, Free. 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


The Great Liberty 
Document 


D® you ever see an original his- 
torical document? Few people 
aga get their history second 
and, 

And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing originals— 
the houses our ancestors lived in—the 
documents they wrote. 

There is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for example. If all 
Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
selves, they would have a more gen- 
uine regard for the foundations and 
ideals of their country. 

With this in mind, the John Han- 
cock Company has had facsimile 
copies of the Declaration made in 
order to bring the original to as many 
Americans as care to ask us for it. 
These facsimiles are free from ad- 
vertising matter and suitable for 
framing. 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 


Name....... 











¥.C. 
-—— SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 





















































































































































































































































Electric 
Portable 





Know the Joy 
. of New Things 


A= your own clothes and have an 

advantage over your neighbor by 
being able to select the newest of the new 
and re-create them in the material you 
prefer. In this way you secure the latest and 
dest ideas of Fashion, and get them weeks — 
sometimes months — before they appear in 
the shops. Best of all, you will enjoy making 
them on one of the modern New Compan- 
ions, and at only the cost of material! 


New Companion 
SEWING MACHINE 


| The New Companion represents the 
; greatest sewing machine value to be 
had anywhere. This is made possible by 
our unique system of selling direct from 
factory to you, at a large saving. 


| Eleven Fine Models 


You may select from the 
i eleven popular models 
{ listed in our illustrated 
catalog, and feel sure of | 
getting not or'y a sewing 
machine of the very anaes 
most modern type, 
with it a large and Ucfinite 
saving of money. The 
styles offered cover every 
requirement of home 


SAVE $20 to $45 


The New Companion is the 
greatest value to be had in a 
sewing machine. You can save 
from $20 to $45 on a New 
panion over what you 
would have to pay elsewhere for 
a machine of Fike quality. Our 
complete catalog shows 
the very latest improved styles, 
including the finest electrically 
driven models, all of which are 
Console WARRANTED for 25 years. 


Three Months FREE Trial 


So confident are we that the New Companion 

Sewing Machine will meet your highest expecta- 

tions, we make the following liberal offer: If the 

New panion Sewing Machine you select is 

not perfectly satisfactory in every particular after 
} you have tried it in your home three months, we 
will REFUND YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense. 
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If You Need a New Machine 
READ THIS 


WE will give a Cate Sie Thimble to any 
woman who needs a new sewing machine and 
who writes us as follows: ‘‘I shall need a machine 
soon, and desire to know more about the New 
Companion. Please send me Free Catalog No. 58, 
also a sterling-silver thimble (small, medium, or 


FASHIONS for the 
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You in Your New Party Dress 
By Elizabeth Lee 


DO hope you like my party dresses as 
I well as I do! I chose these two for some 
very special reasons. My blond girl is 
wearing one of the bouffant styles in taffeta, 
gracefully longer in the back (note that 
touch, it is very new) and a very good style 
“ the G. Y. C. girl who is slender. 
dark-haired girl is wearing a frock 
which will be very becoming to almost every 
one of you. It is made in the new materials 
which you are going to see everywhere this 
summer—the flowered georgettes and cotton 
voiles. If you are inclined to be large, don’t 
select for your dress any material in which 
the flowers or other designs are too large in 
themselves. That seems to be a rule—large 
designs make a girl look larger. 

If you like my blond girl’s dress, but 
taffeta seems a bit expensive, you will be 
interested in the organdies I saw this week. 
You can make this ress i in organdie and still 
have that piquant swing to the skirt. A 
dollar a yard was the price of it, and there 
were so many designs lovely for party dresses 
—pink lilacs on white background, little 
nosegays sprinkled about on cherry color, 
pink sweet peas on palest blue. Two and 
three-quarters yards of thirty-five-inch 
material and one and five-eighths yards of 
seventy-two-inch net make my blond girl’s 
dress, if you are size sixteen. And three anda 
half yards of thirty-five-inch- wide material 
make my dark-haired girl’s dress. 

“How is a girl to choose the most becom- 
ing color?”’ you ask. A book could be written 
on that, and in the end we should be saying, 


of CHARM 


“There isn’t any hard-and-fast rul2, after | 
all.” There are, however, some things that 
help i in deciding. Some girls I know once had 
a “color meeting” of their club which taught 
them a great deal about color. 

Having gotten into a discussion about 
which colors were most becoming to whom, 
they decided to meet the next —— 
bringing everything they could find of a 
color possible for a party dress. 

They met in the evening, because every 
party dress should be seen under artificial 
light. And each girl took her turn up in front, 
while the others tried out all kinds of colors 
on her and voted on which was most be- 
coming. 

There was Jane. Jane had hazel eyes, dark 
brown hair, and rather pink cheeks. And 
every party | dress she had had for years had 
been pink. “Try this yellow on her,” sug- 
gested someone. “It will look lovely with her 
hazel eyes.” “‘Oh, no,’”’ said Jane. But, do 
you know, it did! 

When Anne stood up, with her yellow hair 
and her bright cheeks, there wasn’t any vivid 
color she couldn’t wear, it seemed. Bright 
red, blue, green—every one of them made 
her flash like a bright jewel. “But those 
pastel shades look wishy-washy on you, 
Anne,” Nancy told her. Which was true. 

So, before you a on the color of your 
next party dress, w hy. don’t you try a color 
evening, with your friends or by yourself? 

And next month I shall have for you 
something entirely different—something for 
your daytime good times this summer. 


Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION 
A hint 
to campers 


Here’s a big little item to put up 
near the top of every camper’s 
list—that all-important flash- 
light. Man alive, don’t leave 
without that! At the click of 
the switch, there’s a handful of 
daylight to show you the way, 
to find things, to cheer up a 
dark tent, to read by, to... 
you can think of a hundred more 
ways to use it. 

And be positive about the bat- 
teries inside. Make it a point to 
have genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries. If your flashlight’s Ever- 
eady inside and out, you’ll know 
it deserves its name. 

Every seasoned camper has 
the flashlight habit. 
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SURELY there can be no greater sport than an “Old 
Town” canoetrip. For ‘‘Old Towns”’ are steady and 
light. The best-looking canoes afloat too. Patterned 
after actual Indian ‘models. Priced as low as $67. 
From dealer or factory. 5 
New catalog gives prices and complete information 
about paddling and sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, 
dinghies, etc. Also fast, seaworthy boats for Outboard 
Motors — racing step-planes, baby buzz hydroplanes, 
oa Write for free copy today. OL_p Town CANOE 
Co., 1855 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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Would have liked our FREE Catalog “‘Y"’ 
SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS-—ARROWS 
Targets — Accessories — Raw Materials 
Australian Boomerangs 22’’; bent ash - $1. 75 
L.B. —- (Dept. Y) QUEENS VILLAGE, N.Y. 
Est. Dealers write for prices also 
pao dg Ast, 
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Comedy- Dramas ip 
Camedice, Hevuee oes Esra: 


8 FLAY Coa To Catal 
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Colson Wheel Chairs 
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The COLSON Co. ae 
289 Cedar St., Elyria, O. ‘ree 
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You may make the dress worn by the blond girl in the 
picture from Butterick pattern No. 1772, costing fifty cents, 
and the dress worn by the dark-haired girl from Butterick 
pattern No. 1828, costing forty-five cents. Secure your pattern 
from the nearest pattern store or directly from the Butterick 
Publishing Company, 223 Spring Street, New York City. 


large), as per your offer. This places me under no 
obligation to purchase. I enclose 5 cents in stamps 
to pay postage and packing on thimble.” 


[THIS CLASS PIN 30c| CLASS PIN “30c. 


Single pins40cea, choice 2 colors en 
dmnel, Slett —¢~ pod sa Sliver, , 12 or more 50c ea. Single 


hoosen, Free Cat. shows Rings, Emblems 25c to $8e9. 
ETAL ARTS CO., Inc., 778 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


stor. SEOVINK “semeay.” 


m’s Laboratory, Inc. “Worcester, Mase. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 








(mp Namegquoit 


E. Orleans, Mass. 

We build, man and sail our own 
boats, under expert instruction. 
Everyone can be on the water at 
_ the same time. Archery. Booklet. 
Dr. Paul Henson, Dr.Oliver Bixby, 

83 Broad St., Lynn, Mass. 

“The sailing camp for boys on old Cape Cod.” 




















Camp WENTWORTH 


Wolfeboro, N. H. On Lake Wentworth in the 
White Mountain foothills. Fifty boys 8 to 16. All 
camp activities. Regular classes in school work 
for younger boys. Booklet. 

M., S. GILES, Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 























Camp RED CLOUD 


SILVER LAKE, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, en 
16th Year—for boys 6 to ed 


and’ activities. 60 M 


catalog. Directors: Edward C. Wilson, former! 
Prin . Friends School, Baltimore; 


Lamborn, Prin. McDonogh School, McDonogh,Md. 











MON-O-MOY The Sea Camps for. Boys 
EAST BREWSTER, MASS. 

Superb bathing, sailing, canoeing, deep-sea hein ay sports. 

Heres coe yo Tutoring. oop Mother. Nutrition classes 

mnior, di: Junior Camps. Booklet. 

HARRIMAN ¥. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 








BOYCROFT 2, “9c. Wasmund ic 
boys on innipesaukee, 
N. H., 8 to 12 Junior, 13 to 16 nue. Comprehensive 
program, including riding, mountain, auto and canoe 
trips. Adult councilor for each five boys. Camp mother. 
Tuition $250, no extras. Illus. booklet. 


M. H. Meyer, Director, School Dept., Cohasset, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


1833, YUP ELE’ LJ) 1928 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Moderate 
Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog address: 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 17 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


MANLIUS 


cA Training for Life 


General William Verbeck, President 
BOX 285.MANLIUS, NEW YORK 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Thorough Catone 

Ereperation. | Business Course. Junior School. Athletics 

Me.  Brecy De : Moderate Tuition. Frederick Smith, 
+» Box 195, New Hampton, N. H. 
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Preparation for Life 


HAT are your hopes for the 
Future? What are you planning 
to do, to be? 

Possibly you are going to college 
and are looking for a preparatory 
school. Possibly you will finish school 
and wish to find a professional or 
vocational school. 


Let us help you choose a school: 
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ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EpucaTionat Directory 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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| come to that particular camp. Yet, before 
he may venture into its briny depths, he 
must know how to swim. The motto of any 
camp, bordering the sea, should be, ‘“‘ Every 
boy must know how to swim.” 
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The Joys of Salt-water Camping 
By Harriman C. Dodd 


Executive Officer of Worcester Academy and Executive Director 
of Camp Mon-0--May, East ‘Brewster Massachusetts 


SK any man what he 
A prizes most, and, 
if he is fortunate 
enough to be the father of 
a boy, without considering 
his money, his cars, his 
clubs, he oy say instantly, 
“My 
Td he sends him away in 
summer to a boys’ camp, 
he makes certain that that 
camp takes every precau- 
tion for his boy’s safety, 
that, though his boy par- 
ticipates in every activity 
of the camp which is suited 
to him, he does so under 
the careful attendance of 
those who make it their 
business to see that he 
will do nothing to overtax his strength. 
In the case of a girl in the family, her 
parents take perhaps added care for her well- 
being at a summer camp. The writer's ex- 
rience in private school and summer camp, 
owever, has brought him more closely in 
contact with boys and their parents. He has 
observed particularly the rightful care with 
which a boy’s summer camp is selected. 
A camp beside the sea has need of careful 
guidance of a boy. The lure of the sea at- 
tracts him strongly. That sea is why he has 
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Salt-water Swimming 


Boys at a sea camp should have adequate 
beach swimming lessons before experimert- 
ing in the water. Some camps organize such 
classes of beach swimmers, and the boys, 
including the very youngest. camper, are 


oy .| given beach instructions in various strokes 


and the regular Red Cross methods of life- 
saving. Swimming is permitted only at stated 
times and is under close supervision. 

There is much to be said about the natural 
advantages of learning to swim at a salt- 
water camp. Sea water inspires confidence in 
the heart of the boy who does not yet swim. 
Its buoyancy keeps him afloat almost despite 
himself. The sport of “riding the waves,’ 
under the careful watch of the swimming 
instructor, is both a delight to the boy and 
an aid toward his future proficiency in the 
water. 

Many boys, coming to a salt-water camp 
from the inland states, enjoy experiences 
that have been heretofore unknown to them. 
Imagine such a boy, at ebb of tide, with net 
and basket on his arm, an eager light i in his 
eyes, setting forth to gather i in the treasures 
of the sea—the perfectly pointed starfish, 
the sea urchin, the sea anemone, the twisted, 





Small boat sailing 
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shiny seaweed. Rare gems 
found in his path would 
have no more value to 
such a boy than these! 


Sailing at Camp 


Another joy the sea af- 
fords the camper is the 
opportunity to learn the 
art of sailing under men 
who are ‘safe and sure 
skippers.” At the close of a 
season at a sea camp a boy 
has known the full delight 
of “life on the ocean wave.” 
He has acquired, not alone 
the rudiments of sailing 
and handling a boat, but a 
knowledge of ropes and 
what may be done with them. His instruc- 
tors have taught him to tie knots of varied 
type and intricacies. He knows exactly which 
one to use in making fast a boat. He handles 
a canoe like an Indian. 

Summing up the activities of a sea camp 
would include the interesting elements of 
all boys’ camps. Councilors who are spe- 
cialists in their arts should teach the boys 
sailing, swimming, diving, life-saving, canoe- 
ing and nature study, as well as camp-craft, 
the manual arts, riflery and varied forms 
of athletics. 

When a sea camp includes the advantages 
of an inland camp plus added treasures, its 
popularity with boys and their parents is 
easily understood. 


Life by the Sea 


Some salt-water camps are located ideally 
and conveniently, so that they have the de- 
lightful combination of both the sea and the 
country. Boys go to sleep at night with the 
whisper of the pines in their ears along with 
the low, soothing pound of the sea on the 
sands. The sea breezes cross the land, creat- 
ing that balmy, invigorating atmosphere so 
productive of appetites and tanned cheeks in 
the system of a oy 

If a New England camp has the good for- 
tune of being located on Cape Cod, its 
campers frequently have occasion to visit the 
quaint old Cape Cod towns, to talk with old 
Cape Cod “skippers,” and to consider and 
deliberate upon many a “fish story’’—so 
many pleasures, so much happiness, for a 
boy at a camp by the sea that we do not 
quite know how to express it all. It seems 
as if the perfect peace and charm of his 
surroundings were somehow imbibed by the 
boy and implanted in his nature. There is 
nothing quite like the outdoors, with its 
healthful physical life, to make permanent 
a wholesome mental and physical state 
in a boy to.carry him through many long 
winter months of school and college, and 
through the years beyond. 





“Every boy must know how to swim”’ 
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Receiving Award for Horsemanship 


CAMP SKYLARK 


“The Junior Camp of Horsemanship,”’ for Boys under 16. 
Complete permanent equipment. 
Healthful and beautiful location 20 miles from 
Boston, secluded yet accessible. All 
Boy Rides Every Day. 

Write for new illustrated catalog. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, DiRECTOR OF ™ MITCHELL SCHOOL, 


Ideal living conditions. Experi- 


Land and Water Sports. 
No extra charges. 


Brtverica, Mass., Box 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 








Camp RED WING &. 


Silver Lake, Susquehanna County, Pa. 
16th year — 
1800 ft. altitude. Complete Equipment: All sports 
and activities. 60-mile Canoe Trip for Girls Who 
ualify. Canadian Fishing Trip to Rideau Lakes. 
xcellent Food. Fully equipped Infirmary. Physi- 
cian in Residence. Nurses. Directors: Edward C. 
Wilson, eet Principal, Friends School, 
Baltimore, and (for catalog address) is E. 
Lamborn, Prin. McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 











WEST DRESDEN, MAINE 
For girls from 8 to 18 years of age 
All Land and Water Sports under 
trained and experienced leaders, em- 
phasizing Riding, Dancing, and Arch- 
ery Golf. Various Handicrafts includ- 
ing weaving and jewelry. Booklet on 
request. Miss Harriett M. Balcom, 
yo senile 1193 ‘Commennentt Avenue, 

ton, 

















CAMP ARBUTUS 


Ly be Water Sports. Canoe Trips Wood- 
craft. Real Camping. Resident yoo 
Limited em enrollment. Well-recommended girls from 10 to 
18 accepted. For booklet write 
Edith A. Steere, Packard Road, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





CAMP OPECHEE new ionden, NH 


For girls 6 to 16 years. 12th season. On a mountain lake. 
Swimming and ali water sports. Overnight trips and gypsy 
hikes. Land sports. Fee — Horseback riding and golf. 
Discriminating petrounge > jooklet. 

Mes. F. F. Hockaday, 37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








KEOKUK CAMP Georgetown, Mass. 
For girls 8-18. Land and Waters epests. Crafts. Ex- 

it food. Personal care. $150 for season. Address: 
wi Manasane L. Fox, 4Abbott St., Danvers, Mass. 








T-LEDGE CAMP [Si 
- aa 16 years 
Orr’s Island, Maine — near historic “Pearl H An 
ideal Maine camp on the Ocean shore. All oon, Dra- 
matics — d Crafts ing — Trips on land 
and water. Personal care given each xt College coun- 
cillors. Mrs. N. B. Knorr, "s Island, » Maine. 


SCHOOLS 


LOVELAND SCHOOL 


Each girl profits by the Director's wide experience in 
modern educational Meders and college prepaeation. 
Hon on attention. po cog rates. a a and 








ool Courses. Address Director, Abbie Loveland 
Tuller, 463 Angell Set Providence, in 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
62nd Year. Young men and *young women find here C 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training i 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
sont. spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
per year. Special course in domestic science. 
oz euaetogee ond 4 mation address, 
ARTHUR PEIRCE, Litt.D., Box M. 











SHORT STORY WRITING 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springtield, Mass. 








It’s almost Camp time! 


AVE you selected your camp? 

If you are not enrolled soon, 
you may be too late. You will not 
wish to miss the fun other young 
people will be having at the shore or 
in the mountains. 


If none of the camps on this page 
meets your needs, write to us. We 
can help you make a choice: 


PUES 66.4 ccc eceaccdeen<é00s 
MN ice chcadectaatacenecens 


Location preferred... ....0.000-05- 


Expenditure —_— poe a Age... 


ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EpucaTIoNnaL DrrecTory 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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- THE CHILDREN'S PAGES 


NE day Creamer’ s Aunt 
() Ann said to him: “Creamer, 
you’ve been dreaming too 
much lately. I don’t think you get 
enough exercise to make you sleep 
properly.”’ This was because Creamer 
would come to breakfast every morn- 
ing and tell his family all sorts of 
sleepy-creepy things he had dreamed 
about the night before. 

So his Aunt Ann thought it would 
be good for him if she took him walk- 
ing every day. Creamer lived in a 
big red-brick house in the country, 
with fields and woods all round it, 
and there were ever so many places 
to go and things to see on sunny 
spring afternoons. 

Creamer knew just where to look 
for jack-in-the-pulpits pushing their 
heads up under the pine trees, and 
beside the brooks he could find big 
green skunk cabbages. 

Catbirds and thrushes lived in the 
woods, and there were little golden- 
colored tree-toads that swelled out 
their throats if you held them in 
your hand. But Aunt Ann did not 
like to go into the woods, because 
she did not like the little vicious- 
pernicious snakes that went wrig- 
gling over the ground looking for 
insects to eat. So she would sit on a 
big rock by the brook and read a 
magazine while Creamer ran about 
among the trees. 

This afternoon she had brought a 
particularly thick magazine to look 
at; so Creamer thought it would be 


all right if he went a little farther’ 


into the woods than usual. He walked 
and walked and walked, until pres- 
ently he came to a clearing where 
brand-new yellow butterflies were 
fluttering about in the bright sun- 
shine. 

Creamer stopped for a long time 
to watch them, but after a while he 
grew tired and sat down and leaned 
his head against a tree. He was very, 
very sleepy. 

“Hullo,” said a voice. ““Aren’t you 
Creamer?” 

Creamer was quite astonished, for 
he had not seen anyone. But now, 
standing demurely-securely there in 
front of him, was a little man about 
his own size, only dressed in a green 
suit with a brown turban, like a 
Turk. 

“T know who you are,’’ Creamer 
said to him; ‘“‘you’re an elf.’’ His 
mother had read to him about elves, 
and he knew that good children often 
saw them in the woods. 
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Before he could say anything the cloud disappeared, and there was 
the djinn 


The Strange Story of 
CREAMER and the DJINN 


“No,” the little 
man replied; ‘all 
the elves moved 
away from here 
long ago. There were too many people; 
so they went away.” 

“‘Where to?” asked Creamer. 

“IT don’t know,” he replied. “TI 
come from Africa myself. I’madjinn.” 

Creamer laughed at him. He knew 
that djinns lived in bottles or jars, 
and could get out only if someone 
knew the right word. 

“You can’t be a djinn,” he said. 
“‘Where’s your jar? And why didn’t 
you stay in Africa?” 

The djinn sighed. “The ameer who 
owned me and knew the right word 
to let me out was called suddenly to 
a very distant city, and his son tried 
and tried to get me out because he 
wanted to go to Constantinople, but 
he didn’t know the right word. So 


By Malcolm Johnson 
Illustrated by C. E. B. Bernard 


he just broke the 
jar to see what that 
would do, and I es- 
caped. I never did 
like Africa anyway.” 

“TI don’t believe you’re a djinn,”’ 
said Creamer. ‘‘You’re an elf. Djinns 
come in big clouds of smoke, and 
you just appeared.” 

“All right,” replied the djinn, 
“watch!” 

And before you could wink an 
eyelash there was a_ tremendous- 
horrendous column of smoke filling 
up all the clearing, and twisting and 
turning high up in the sky. Creamer 
was quite worried for fear his Aunt 
Ann would see it and call to him to 
come home at once, but before he 
could say anything the cloud dis- 
appeared, and there was the djinn. 

“Well,” he said. ‘How was that?” 

After that Creamer had to admit 
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that he was really a djinn, which 
pleased the little man immensely. 

“You haven’t a good jar handy, 
have you?” asked the djinn. “I’m 
getting tired of being homeless, and 
if you can get me a good jar I'll 
teach you the right words to call me 
out when you want me, and we can 
have some fine times together. Only 
don’t ever break the jar! Because 
that annoys me.’ 

He swelled up so that he looked 
like a lumbering-cumbering hippo- 
potamus with a turban on, just to 
show how annoyed he could be. 

Creamer had an old jam jar in 
his pocket that he used to collect 
green beetles in; so he pulled this 
out, and, shaking out of it some 
beetles and the leaves he had put 
in for them to eat, he offered it to 
the djinn. It was a bigger jar than 
the djinn’s old one, and he was 
pleased as pleased with it. 

“Abradabra is the word,” he told 
Creamer. ‘Any time you want me 
you just say that, and I'll come. 
Only please don’t break the jar!” 
And he swelled again, not very much 
this time, but some. “If you ever 
broke it I’d have to leave you,” he 
added, and disappeared. 

Creamer was a little startled, be- 
cause the jar was still neatly-com- 
pletely empty. He picked up two of 
the beetles and a leaf and carefully 
dropped them all in again, just to 
prove it. Then he rubbed his eyes 
and sat up. 

“Dreaming again,” he thought. 
“T’d better not tell Aunt Ann about 
this!” And he ran back through the 
woods, the jar in his pocket, to 
where Aunt Ann was still reading 
her thick magazine. 

Aunt Ann was glad to see him, and 
they went back to the big house and 
had the first strawberries of the year 
for supper, with thick cream. But 
Creamer kept thinking about the 
little man. He had wanted to see 
him get into the jar, but the djinn 
had simply disappeared. 

“O dear,” thought Creamer up in 
his room—but there seemed to be 
nothing he could do about it. So he 
took out his beetles and let them 
walk up and down his counterpane 
awhile before he went to bed, and 
they cheered him up quite a lot. 

But he was sorry about the djinn, 
and he put the jar under his pillow 
to give to him for a house just in case 
he should bob up again. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 
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1. AN ANAGRAM 
MOVED LINE. If the letters in these words are 
properly rearranged, they will form two words de- 
scribing something which now costs about two dollars. 


2. CHARADE 
To “fit out”’ is the first, 
The second is a parent. 
The third we say 
A part to play. 
Of these the whole is worst; 
As nonsense it’s apparent. 


3. MISSING WORDS 
I hold a * * * * on half a mile 
Of boats that * * * * the river * * * *, 


The missing words are each spelled with the same 
four letters, differently arranged. 


4. NUMBER PUZZLE 
This puzzle consists of finding three numbers of 
three figures each, such that the second number is 
twice the first, and the third three times the first, 
without using the same figure twice in any of the 
numbers. 
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9. THOROUGH 


Here is some good practice in word-building. Start 
with the word US, and by adding one letter at a time 
a five-letter word is obtained at step 4. Two changes of 
a single letter give step 6, and then a letter is added for 
each step until THOROUGH is reached. An English 
word is formed at each step. 


6. HIDDEN STATES 
‘*We gave many new, delightful and varied tunes at 
the musicale, but will never be paid or mentioned.” 
The abbreviations for several states of the Union are 
hidden in the sentence given above. 


UTS TO CRACKS 
ae BEST LO CR AC. 















7. JUMBLED SENTENCE 
TOT RAVEL INA CAT AM 
ARA NON ECHO OS ESAU 
GUST ASA GO ODS EA SON 
This collection of words and proper names has no 
apparent meaning, but a very simple juggling of the 
letters will make it readable. 


8. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. Three-toed sloths. 
3. Manila hemp. 4. A diagram. 5. 
An observer. 6. An insect. 7. A let- 
ter. 


9. CHARADE 


My first relates to music, while 
My second is a simple word. 


A tiny opening is my third. 
My whole, a far-famed Eastern isle. 


10. WORD-BUILDING 


4.5 5. # ke KK 
2. * * 6. * * KK 
3.* ** | 
- ieeedealias 8. THIRTEEN 


Starting with “‘I’’, and adding one letter at a time, 
re; arranging the letters at each step, the word “THIR- 
TEEN” can be built. A new word must be formed at 
each step. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S 
PUZZLES 


R, ~—e Duals, Mundane, Roadsters, Platter, 
one, Err, S 2 eo ge Be, bridge, ride, ridge, 
rig, bride, bide, big, bid. Smith-Son-Ian. Suit 
sonian. 4, Curve, Union, Spina. Voile, Ended. 
Bob, sob, sop, top, tap, tape, taped, tapped, a 
clapped, ‘clipped. 6 . Mast, most, moat, meat, heat, 
head. 7. T-I-Me; Time. 8. Across: How, faces, skein, 
Ypres, sewer, never, led. Meg on Has, rocky, io 
siren, newel, sever, , neap, nape, 
10. Insert O: GOOD COOKS ‘DO NOT GO "TO 
KOKOMO FROM BOSTON. 
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Watch it “Bank’ 


Just Like a Real Plane 


IND up the spring, set the 

wheels at a little angle and let 
*er go! Whirr-r-r! Away she rushes— 
“banking” round and round and round 
the room, gleaming with gold and blue, 
all three propellers spinning — and 
sparkling like a dragonfly’s wing. 
Lindbergh himself hasn’t a hand- 
somer plane! There are hours and hours, 
days and days of fun for the boy who owns 
this Kingsbury Tri-motor Monoplane. It 
will stand hard knocks, for it is built all of 
steel. Its disc wheels have big rubber 
“balloon’”’ tires. Its spring motor is long 
running and durable. It has a wing spread of 
15 inches. Price only $2. (West of the Miss. 
or in Canada, $2.25). ‘Children’s Day” will 
be here soon — June 16th. What a toy to 
celebrate it with! If the store where you 
usually buy toys cannot supply you, send 
direct to us. We will ship you this plane 
promptly, with the guarantee of your 
money back if you are not pleased! 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
84-E Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 
Free — Complete Illustrated Catalog of 


KINGSBURY 


Motor DRIVEN Torys 


Send 10c for a BY Monoplane with 
novel Eraser. A & (GG a tire of fine 
disc wheel from eraser rubber. 
this Kingsbury Set of four, 35c. 


















Insured! 





Beautiful Hosiery — 


for Companion Girls 


A FEW minutes of pleasant effort 
spent in securing one new yearly 
subscription for The Youth's Companion, at 

00, will bring you a pair of these lovely | 

rdon Hose as your reward. Lustrous and | 
long-wearing, combining pure thread silk with 
imported rayon to obtain added weight and 
durability. Insured! We will replace them if 
defective. Full-fashioned, silk to the top, with 
four-inch ravel-stop cuffs. Lisle heels and 
toes. Your choice of beige, nude, sand dust 
(gray), grain, gun-metal, or evening glow 
(silver mauve). Sizes 8% to 10%. 


OUR OFFER: 


One pair of Gordon Hose will be 
given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new yearly subscription and 
20c extra. Or, sold for $1.25, postpaid. 


The Youth’s Companion 
Concord, N. H. Boston, Mass. 
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The Magic Merry-Go-Round 


LL aboard! All 
aboard! All 
aboard for the 

Magic Merry-Go- 
Round! Here it is, 
with camels to ride on 
and elephants and 
roaring tigers, and 
everything. And 
here’s the Merry-Go- 
Round Man who runs 
it, all dressed up in 
his little coat that is 
green and red and yellow and pink and 
purple and his hat that sticks straight up 
into the air. 

You never saw a Merry-Go-Round like 
this one, because this one is magic. You go 
riding round and round and round, whirligig 
whirligig, whirligig, and the first thing you 
know you stop and do something. Goodness, 
we're stopping now! And what's that the 
Merry-Go-Round Man is saying? That we're 
going to make a Merry-Go-Round beanbag! 
Hurrah! Let’s make a beanbag. 

You make a Merry-Go-Round beanbag 


Like This 


*The Merry-Go-Round 
Man says: “To make a 
Merry-Go-Round _ beanbag 
like mine, with my face on it, 





Here’s the Merry-Go- 
Round Man 














and a plate that is seven Figure 1 


inches across, and a pencil 
and some cloth that your 
mother will give you on 
which you can embroider or 
draw with crayons; and a 
needle and some thread, of 
course; and some cotton or 
cloth to put in the bag.” 

Now lay your seven-inch 

plate on the paper and draw 
a circle round it. Crease the 
paper in halves and then in quarters. These 
creases are to show you where to put the 
eyes and the nose and the mouth on the 
Merry-Go-Round beanbag’s face. To make 
the eyes, place a five-cent piece on one crease 
about halfway between the center crease and 
the outside of the circle. Look at picture 
number two for this. Draw a circle round the 
five-cent piece. Then slip the five-cent piece 
a little way to the left and draw another 
line to make one edge of the eyeball, as in 
picture number two. Make the other eye the 
same way. 

Now put a dot about a half-inch below 
each eye and draw two 
curves for the mouth, making 
it a very smiley one, just as 

OQ @® in picture number three. To 
make the eyebrows, draw 





Figure 2 


Start your 
beanbag like 
this 


i) two curves, about half an 

inch above each eye. To 

Figure 3 make the nose, draw a curve 

about half an inch above the 

mouth, 4s in picture number 

7~ -)\ four. And now your paper 

Oo 0 picture is finished, and you 

~ are ready to cut out the 
—J cloth for your beanbag. 

Using the same plate, 

Figure 4 draw two circles on the cloth 


Make your 
beanbag’s 
face like this 


and then cut them out. 
These circles are for the front 
and the back of your bean- 
bag. Pin one cloth circle over your paper 
circle and by holding it against the window- 
pane draw the design on the cloth. If you 
wish to have a crayon face, you may now 
color the eyes and the mouth. If you like 
to embroider, outline the eyes, eyebrows and 
nose in a running stitch and embroider the 
mouth and eyeballs in solid stitch. For your 
embroidered face, use scraps of blue wool for 
the eyes and red wool for the nose and 
mouth. If you will look very carefully at 
picture number four, you will see just how 
this face will look when you finish it. 


Now place the two circles of cloth together, 
embroidered or crayoned side in, and sew all 
the way round the edge, leaving two inches 
open. Turn your beanbag right side out, fill it 
with cotton or cloth, and sew up the opening. 
You may put beans in, of course, but not if 
you are going to play a beanbag game in 
which you throw the beanbag at one of the 
other players, for beans are hard, you know. 

And now that we have our beanbag made, 
we'll play a game with it, the Merry-Go- 
Round Man says. 

You play Beanbag Statue 


Like This 


This is the game 
that a whole family of 
brothers and sisters 
and cousins just loved 
to play. Their names 
were Jimmy and 
Janey and Bobby and 
Doris, and the name 
of the game they liked %°"°Y —— evening 
best was Beanba 
Statue. The one mK was it held a soft 
beanbag just like the one we have made for 
ourselves. And she closed her eyes while she 
slowly counted to ten. During this time all 
the players ran as far away from her as they 
could get, but the minute she shouted 
“Ten!” they stood stock still, just as a bird 
dog does when he sights something. 

And in addition to standing still they had 
to become statues and pretend that they 
were the Statue of Liberty or a roaring lion 
or a bird on the wing or.a woodchopper, 
perhaps. 

Then zt, who had been standing back by 
the goal post all this time, you know, took 
her beanbag and threw it at the nearest 
player. If she hit him with her bag, he 
became it. But if she missed him, then 
everyone was free to stop being a statue and 
to run away from 7t, who picked up her bean- 
bag and started chasing the players to try to 
hit one of them with the beanbag. The one 
who was hit became it, of course. 

One day Janey and Jimmy and Bobby 
and Doris were playing Beanbag Statue 
when Jimmy decided to be a roaring tiger. 
There he stood, with his mouth open and 
the most roaring-tigerish look on his face. 
And then Janey, who was it, caught him 
square in the nose with the beanbag! But the 
beanbag was soft, and the only hurt came 
when they all laughed till they ached at the 
surprised look on Janey’s face. 

I certainly do like Beanbag Statue, don’t 
you? But whirligig, whirligig, whirligig, if 
the Merry-Go-Round Man isn’t off again! 
Where are you going, Mr. Merry-Go-Round 
Man? 

“Whirligig, whirligig, right 
month and the magic puppets!” 

All aboard! All aboard! All aboard for the 
magic puppets next month! 
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“CHIEFTAIN” 
MODEL 


Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 


Speed 


like an arrow’s flight! 


WIPFT as an arrow! Smooth running 
as a birch canoe! Staunch and 
strong as an Indian buck! 
This new, different and BETTER 
| skate has FULL BALLOON wheels, 
| all steel or rubber tires. Its truss con- 
struction makes it the strongest skate 
| made. Its concealed spring action 
(instead of the old age-hardening rub- 
ber cushions) give it a flexibility never 
attained in a skate before. 
GUARANTEE —we will replace 
FOUR wheels for every single wheel 
that splits in actual service. 


Ask your dealer or write us about this 
radically different, vastly superior 
skate. 


Chieftain, rubber tire, $3.50 pair 
hieftain, regular, $2.25 pair 
Junior Model, $1.75 pair 

Add 10¢ to above prices and order direct if 
your dealer can’t supply you 





KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Indiana 


Kokomo 








Model Sailing Yachts 


CONSTRUCTION SETS that any boy 
can put together. The only tools re- 
quired to assemble these sets are ham- 
mer and sand-paper. Everything is fur- 
nished but paint. 24”, $3.50; 30”, $5.00; 
36”, $7.50. Send 25c (coin) for descrip- 
tive circulars and I will send you free full 
instructions for building an 18” model 
complete for 95 cents. 


A. C. CULVER 
4615 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Game of Think — played with Martyn’s ageing bee 
cubes. President Speller — 29 halftone photos the 
presidents. Both games in attractive box, 25c — and name 
of your school supply dealer. G. E. MARTYN, 1308 W. 
Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[PETS Bits 
7. 


Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by publishing 
the advertisements of reliable persons, who | oe them 
for sale. 



































New Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — Fiemish Giants 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 

and following prices for raise: 

ares New $3 each 

—Cainchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
82-pagei book, ca’ and contract, 





copy of Fur Farming magazine, tells how to 
raise skank, mink, fox, etc.. for big profits, all for 10c, Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 69, Park. 


Holmes Missour) 


SQUAB (tj BOOK (tj FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
om 








printed in colors telling how to do it. Yi 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
1978 St., Highlands, Mass. 
Pedi; .. intelligent 





COLLIES — White and Colors. 

kers, loyal i reliable gu: . Prices reaso’ 
able, and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 140, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, lowa. 


traini 3Se. 
COLLIES fn? Giark, Bloomington, Il.” 
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BARGAIN PICK-UPS 
for MAY 


Here is a chance to improve your 
album with some fine packet bargains. 

.. SCOTT SEALD PACKETS 
... every stamp guaranteed genuine. 
Packet No. 342, Dutch Indies, 25 | 
different for 25c; No. 255, Africa, 25 | 
different for 10c; No. 185, Lichten- | 
stein, 20 different for 10c; No. 187, | 
Netherlands, 25 different for 10c; No. 
51, Central America, 30 different for 
20c; No. 91, Guatemala, 50 different 
for $1.50; No. 169, Central and South 
America 200 different for $1.50; No. 
271, Czechoslovakia, 50 different 10c; | 
No. 177, Germany, 200 different for 
30c; No. 181, Iceland, 20 different for 
40c. More than 1,100 packets and sets 
are listed in the FREE Scott Price 
List. Ask us for a copy. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


























BRITISH COLONIALS FREE. Stamps from Zanzibar, 
Nigeria, Gold ——_ Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 
Mauritius and other good British Colonials sent free to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval 
Selections. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in 
coin. Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, Engl 





100 "Stames' FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 


or 500 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only 55c or 
1000 all diff. stamps and 15 Lng for Hy A $1.00 to all 
approval ——s Supply limited. Lists F 

Victoria Stamp Co., t. 8, Londen. Canada 





from 50 diff. countries inc. Kelantan, Johore, 
edah, Carinthia, Azerbai, 
Enbente Sarawak, etc. 25c to . “oo 
cants. Penna. Stamp Co., Greensburg, 


5 5 : Cat. Value in our Ideal Packet of 100 diff. 


jan, Alouites, Epirus, 
ppi- 





ys 105 Different Stamps. Including Malay 

Ti. Newfoundland, Jamaica, Airpost, Bosnia 

(DY fiees New New and Old Europe, etc. Hinges, 
peers Gauge. To Approval Applicants for only 

10c. L. H. McEwen, 755 Wilson Ave., Columbus, O. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES — over 140 different Algeria, 
Sarhates, Comezoans. Gopen, etc., 10c. Lists free. 100 
diff. U. S. 30c 25 Bulgaria 9c. 
Hawkeye mae af 3. Rapids, 59, Iowa. 





20 ALGERIA, 20c; 14 Ukrania, 8c; 200 Hun ary, 25c; 500 Diff. 
35¢; 25 Russ. (or 25 Finland or 5Ge umania) 10c. Ali 
$1, ‘postpaid. Summit Stamp Co. ox oso. St. Paul, Minn. 





15 ANGOLA, 15 Cents; 10 TRIANGLES, 25 Cents; ed 
+ es, 25 Cents. Fine cogrowais. reference requi: 
. BROWN, 16 South St., Boston, Mass. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 1000 
hinges 15c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toisdo.” Ohio. 





600 DIFFERENT $.50; 1100, $1.0: 
Fred Onken, 630 79th *St., Thisetiee, N. ¥. 





California Gold. $4 size, 27c; $4 size, 53c. 100,000 German 
Marks and Catalogue, 10c. man Shultz, Salt Lake, Utsh. 





Vv . 
STAMPS ?. OMiAMISTAMPCO., Toledo, 0. 





1000 stamps 25c; 500 all diff. 30c; album to hold 2400 
stamps 60c. Michael, 4444c Clifton, Chicago 





STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 





101 Diff. Peachy Postage stamps. Postage 
FREE 2c. Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


* STAMPS TO STICK z 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 





‘ale REPUBLICA DE CUE Ba 
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shows the plane in which Alcock 


TYPES AND DIES 


LION on Type I who was fattened on 

Type II may be used as an illustration in 

a simple effort to explain something about 
the philatelic term “type” for the information 
of the newcomer to philately. 

The lion is the symbolical one familiar in the 
designs of many of the stamps of Great Britain. 
As he lies outstretched under the head of King 
George on the 1-penny carmine of Great Brit- 
ain’s 1911 series, the lion appears a bit scrawny. 
The postal authorities recognized this, after the 
stamp had been issued. So an engraver was in- 
structed to make the “king of beasts’’ some- 
what more obese, and he did this by’shading in 
some lines on the lion’s back, haunches, left 
side and legs. (The shading was done, of course, 
on the original engraved die from which the 
stamp was printed—not on any actual lion!) 

Thus was produced for the philatelist what 
has come to be recognized as a stamp which is 
a distinct variety as compared with the one 
on which the lion appeared to be semistarved. 
This second stamp, with the animal appearing 
to have been well fed, was issued in 1912. 

The 1911 adhesive is Type I (or Die I). 
That which appeared in 1912 is Type II (or 
Die II). The earlier stamp was printed from 
the original die. The later stamp was printed 
from the same die reéngraved. (Incidentally, 
the beard and hair of King George’s likeness 
also were ‘‘touched up” by the engraver, so 
that on the stamps of Type II the lines may be 
more clearly distinguished.) 

This subject of type variations will be found 
by the beginner-collector to take on impor- 
tance as he advances in his pursuit of the hobby 
called philately. It is important because, as 
between two types of what appears to be pre- 
cisely the same stamp, one type is very apt to 
have a value that is higher than the value of 
the other type. The 1-penny British stamp, to 
use the same example, is quoted in the Ameri- 
can standard catalogue at 10 cents used and 
75 cents unused when it is Type I with the lion 
that seems hungry. But if the stamp is the 
reéngraved Type II, its philatelic worth is only 
two cents when used and only 10 cents unused. 
In other words, the Type I specimen in unused 
or mint condition is worth seven and a half 
times as much as the Type II specimen in the 
same condition. Even in canceled condition the 
earlier ‘stamp has a value five times that of 
the second one. This is because relatively few 
sheets of the stamps were run off the original 
die before the reéngraving was done, whereas 
the second stamp was issued in great quantities. 

Hundreds of other examples could be cited, 
including many which affect the stamps of our 
own country. The type variations are minute, 
and it is generally necessary, or at least advisa- 
ble, to keep a magnifying glass handy for the 
examination of stamps. All stamps are not 
common. Some have an investment value—and 
often that value may be determined only 
through a study of types! 


STAMP NEWS 


A Transatlantic Air Mail 


OSTAL service between Argentina and 

France in seven and one-half days by aéro- 
plane and steamship—instead of several weeks 
by vessel alone—is being undertaken by Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil and France, coéperating, 
with Portugal lending its aid by reason of one 
of the mail-transferals taking place on the 





Cape Verde Islands. 

To repay the fee on mail thus transported 
Argentina and Brazil recently issued special 
| Stamps. Uruguay already had air-mail adhe- 
| sives when the service was inaugurated, but 
| others in new values were anticipated. 

H Argentina’ Ss transatlantic stamps, nearly 
| twenty in number, have such appropriate de- 
signs as aéroplanes, maps, marine views and 
| birds. ‘ 
tion. 

The initial values of Brazil’s definitive air- 
mail set are 2000 reis, blue, and 3000 reis, pur- 
ple. The design shows a globe bearing twenty- 


‘Servico Aereo” is the uniform inscrip- 


‘ > REPUBLICA 
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Four values from a recent Newfoundland cumnpanine set—the last stamp on the right 





and Brown made thi 
bergh commemorative; two values of the series issued by Cuba on the occasion of the six 
Pan-American Conference at Havana 
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e first transatlantic flight; Cuba’s — 


one stars—one for each of the Pan-American 
republics. The globe is within a square sur- 
rounded by a band inscribed ““Ordem e Pro- 
gresso.”’ At the top are outstretched wings. 
“Servico Postal Aereo do Brasil’’ is the text 
at the base. 

The route of this air mail from Argentina is 
from Buenos Aires by aéroplane to Uruguay 
and Brazil; from Fernando de Noronha, an 
island off northern Brazil, by steamship to 
Porto Praya, Cape Verde Islands; and from 
Porto Praya by aéroplane to Paris. The same 
points are touched on the reverse journey. The 
first consignments of mail left Argentina and 
France in March. 

The Commemorative Fever Rages 

UBA’S stamp commemorating the good- 

will flight of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is 
a 5-centavo, red, surcharged with the aviator’s 
name and the date, February, 1928. The design 
shows an aéroplane above the waters of 
Havana’s harbor, with the sea wall and Morro 
Castle—the same scene as on Cuba’s current 
5-centavo, blue, air-mail stamp illustrated in the 
February Companion. 

Contrary to reports, Haiti did not issue a 
Lindbergh commemorative. The flyer carried 
mail from Haiti to Cuba, and the stamps used 
on these letters 
are Haiti’s 25- 
centime, blue, 
plus a newcomer 
—a Haitian 35- 
centime, green, 
which is the re- 
public’s coffee 
propaganda ad- 
hesive, the de- 
sign being 
branches of a 
coffee tree. A 
special ‘‘Avion’’ 
a, mark was used to identify this 
mail. 

If a bill is enacted which United States 
Senator Edge of New Jersey has introduced in 
the Senate and Representative Ackerman of 
New Jersey, who is a philatelist, in the House, 
Postmaster-General New will issue a series of 
thirteen Lindbergh good-will commemora- 
tives—one for each of the thirteen republics 
which Lindbergh touched on his journey. The 
designs, according to the bill, should be “‘suit- 
able for perpetuating the benefits and record- 
ing in a permanent way this epochal flight and 
series of good-will visits.” 

Another bill which is of interest to collectors 
has been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Hoffman of New Jersey. It would 
authorize the issuing of a 2-cent stamp to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the 
Battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. A head of 
Molly Pitcher, heroine of the engagement, has 
been suggested as a suitable design. 


A Word for Coffee 


HE text ‘Bicentenario-do-Cafeiro” ex- 

tends across the three stamps—100 reis, 
green, 200 reis, red, and 300 reis, brown— 
which Brazil has issued to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of native coffee. These ad- 
hesives were distributed in connection with the 
holding of the Sao Paulo coffee exposition. 
Sao Paulo and 1727 and 1927 are inscribed on 
the stamps. 

















A Liechtenstein flood-re- 
lief stamp 


Floods in Liechtenstein 


'O raise money to aid sufferers of the Rhine 

floods, Liechtenstein has issued four semi- 
postal charity adhesives. Values, colors and 
designs are 5 plus 5 rappen, purple and brown, 
railway bridge over the Rhine between Buchs, 
Switzerland, and Schaan-Vaduz, Liechtenstein; 
10 plus 10 rappen, green and blue, ‘the flooded 
village of Ruggeli; 20 plus 10 rappen, red and 
brown, salvage operations by Austrian sol- 
diers in a punt; 30 plus 10 rappen, blue and 
brown, rescue work by Swiss soldiers. 
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OFFER Crecho-Slovakia;' 1_ packet from } aS 
Spuntrice of ——s White’ Russia, PF 
jan uate- 
ia-Herzegovina rf. % . 
PS yy album for ‘auplicates. This bie 

$3 $5 ontht for 12¢ 8 12 p epprovet ePplicen 
Dept. C., Hochenge Place, Provi- 

Sense, R, - 


BIG AB fe, ted, inl . oa. from ot countries, many 
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MYSTIC’S ‘“‘QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!: 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 

San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 

oaat., tg Joende, ixtesan, Monaco, North 

assa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi, 

Upper Volta Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 

ak countries” and make “your iene envious! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants !! Write TOD. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium (Satan 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and fi ying prea: 
Chile ia aude slave by Eg: ak 4 ane ew found 

rfoundiand at 


rocious tigen: rein dad (Goddess of 
Be nny To approval 
oe Gest packet will be sent. Pike's 
— ep de Spri Important: If you 
act right now, we Teil’ ais also include free 5 eiiene le stamp 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges, 


100 ALL DIFFERENT 
FREE stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 
age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1002" 50. ee = at om 82s, 30 Fr. SAc 
1. 15¢, Portuguese Col. 


a 25 “Popular 80% pres provais eae — 
fork jour, ee gain lists of low-priced packets and set 
PALMER AMP CO., 8219 Linwood Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 














COINS ¢ Gustoot 2 20 oy. , Eigoer Money, 40c; 5 Arrow- 
ff. coins, 45c; 10 Big U. S. 

Cts. oS 80c; 8 oie a ~ h } Coins, $1; 10 Tokens 
als, 65c; Ancient a tian Bronze ‘Arrowhead, 

$1.25; or Knife, $1; Rare Coin Book, 162 pp., 28 plates, 
and Forei Retail lists and three notes 06c. 

Eider Corporat ion, 8 w. 37th Street, New York. 





10c stamp packets, all diff.— 150 all countries; 4 
Treg pag os Al eria; 6 Allenstein; 7 Barbadoes; 

8 Belgian East Afri British Guiana; 7 Cape of Good 
Hope; 10 Costa Rica: 10 a" Repub. 4 Eastern 
Roumelia; 7 Iceland; 35 U.S. Postage. Rissmiller, 
620 N. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 





100 All Different Stamps Given Awey to each new 
subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. All the news 
about stam; yy» only 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription. ) your ee satisfaction. 


Collector, Dept. Y. C. Syracuse, N. Y. 





FREE. ven to those reaeet No. 565 ~ Pg and a surprise 


packet given iting my 1 wad com provals 
lecount. Charles ieee le, P.O. 
Box No. 4832 baakiord Sta., Phila., P: 





“STAMP COLLECTING Pg mi This interesting 
nee sent free of charge to beginners and collectors. 
T. B. Bottome, 3034'S AL, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Scarce Soviet Russia, 12 a catalogue over $1.00, 
only 12c. Wilfred Betts, Mason St., Saginaw, Mich. 





JAPAN: 40 VARIETIES, NO REVENUES, 15c. Set 
list free. Allion, Angola, Ind 





Newfoundland Mixture, 8-12 Var., 1000 for $1.20. 
A. R. Bergbom, 293 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





50 Different Soviet Russia 40c. Cat. $4. 00 to approval 
applicants. Lowy, 110 W. 42d St., New York. 





200 Diff. Stamps 10c-500 Diff. 35c. Mountain City 
Stamp Co., Box 335, Mannington, West Va. 





108 Stps., Chad. Ned. Indies, etc., and album 4c, to ap- 
proval applicants. Hill, Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 





STAMPS — Hundred diff., set of flags, mill. scale, all for 
12c. Listsfree. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


aD 





200 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10cs 
R.H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 
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The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 





10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 


Enjoy Better Food 


| eye the howl that would arise if you took 
the frosting off the cake before serving, and 
threw it away! Yet taking the “frosting” — the 
best part of it — from your meat and vegetables is 
exactly what you do when you cook them in added 
water. Worst of all, the part you lose is the most 
nourishing and beneficial — full of priceless vita- 
mins and minerals which the human system 
demands. For extensive laboratory tests have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that these important ele- 





— Cooked in this Waterless Cooker 


ments, together with the flavor, are largely boiled 
or steamed out of the food when cooked in any 
but the waterless way. They are paid for, then 
thrown away. 

This waste is no longer necessary. Scientists 
have discovered that most fresh vegetables, fruits, 
meats, etc., contain in themselves all the moisture 
required for cooking them perfectly if the vessel is of 
the new type called the waterless cooker. Foods 
prepared in this modern way are properly cooked. 


Keeps All the Goodness and Flavor in the Food, and 
Cooks Thoroughly with a Tremendous Saving of Fuel 


(THE Improved Waterless Cooker combines a variety of 
practical features and refinements, making it ideal for 
the housewife who wishes to practice the modern way of 
more healthful, more economical cooking. Made of pure, 
hard aluminum, the Improved Waterless Cooker cooks a 
whole meal at one time over one burner, at one-third the 
fuel expenditure of ordinary methods. You can use cheaper 
cuts of meat and less of it, for the waterless cooker softens 
the tissues and makes even a tough roast most appetizing, 
—_ :; 
u) secure ifn 


Offer No. 5Y5—The Improved Aluminum Waterless 
Cooker, with pot capacity of 7 quarts, complete with rust- 
proof wire rack, 214-quart, detachable bail pudding pan 
and nickel-plated steel base, will be given to any Youth’s 
Companion subscriber who secures and sends us one new 


and there is little or no shrinkage to cause a loss of weight. 

The cooker is made with a rack and pan enabling one to 
cook several dishes at one time. Requires no attention dur- 
ing cooking. Cooking odors do not escape and fill the house. 
Adaptable for use on gas, electric, wood, oil or coal ranges. 
Do not confuse the waterless cooker with the pressure 
cooker or the steamer, which are in no sense substitutes for 
the waterless cooker, the most practical and efficient cook- 
ing utensil for the modern kitchen. 


a oN i 7 Y a} ? 
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yearly subscription at $2.00 with $1.50 extra. Or, the 10- 
quart size, with two additional pans, given for two new 
yearly subscriptions and $1.70 extra. (Add postage for 
7-lb. package on 7-quart size, or for 8-lb. package on 
10-quart size, shipped from Manitowoc, Wisconsin.) 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Here's something new, thought 





ACTUAL VISITS TO 
P & G HOMES 


No. 15 


: 
pe 


and another romper was ready for the wash 


Not so long ago in a quiet Ohio town we 
found a dear little house with such perky pink 
geraniums in the window boxes and such 
ruffly curtains upstairs and down that we de- 
cided to ask our questions about soap at that 
house first. 

“Laundry soap?”’ echoed the pretty young 
woman who welcomed us. ‘‘I use P and G. 
You see I have a very little boy who is very 
hard on rompers.”’ 

“Is he at the crawling age?”’ we inquired. 

*‘Much worse,”’ she smiled with a little 
shake of her head. ‘‘He’s four years old and 
into everything. While I’m baking he'll tip 
the jam on his clothes, or when I come from 
the telephone, I find he’s been playing with 
ashes from the fireplace. I wash rompers every 
day to keep up with him.” 

**Why do you like P and G?”’ we asked her. 


“First of all,’’ she said, ‘I don’t have to 
bother if the water isn’t hot because P and G 
and cold water will get even Bobby’s rompers 
clean. I'm rather fussy about keeping my 
own clothes nice too—and I find that P andG 
doesn’t fade the colors. It is so nice and firm 
that it doesn’t waste away and it really is 
better than other soaps I've tried.” 

It is such a good soap—have you wondered 








perhaps why you pay so little for P and G? 

The reason is: More women use P and G 
than any other soap in the world. This un- 
equalled popularity means that P and G is 
made in enormous quantities. And since large- 
scale manufacture costs less in proportion 
than small-scale manufacture, a very large 
cake of P and G can be sold to you for actually 
less than even ordinary soaps. 

So—P and G costs less because it isso popular. 
And it is so popular because ét really is a better 


soap. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free! ‘‘How to take out 15 common stains—get 
clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten washday 
labor.’’ Problems like these, together with newest 
laundry methods, are discussed in a free booklet, 
Rescuing Precious Hours. Just send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NY-5, P. O. Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





